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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


"  The  Romantic  School "  was  originally  written  and 
published  in  France  in  order  to  inform  the  French  con- 
cerning a  very  interesting  and  important  phase  of  Ger- 
man literature.  This  work  being  written  for  a  foreign 
people  to  whom  many  of  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  Germany  and  its  literature  were  only  super- 
ficially known,  Heine  expended  on  it  a  wealth  of  illus- 
tration and  detail,  so  as  to  bring  home  to  every  reader 
as  vividly  as  possible  the  various  historical,  national, 
religious,  literary,  and  social  elements  which  have  given 
birth  and  tendency  to  the  various  schools  of  German 
literature.  Being  thus  originally  intended  for  a  foreign 
people,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  American 
readers.  But  while  it  ostensibly  deals  with  the  Romantic 
School,  it  does  in  fact  briefly  but  graphically  touch  on 
nearly  all  German  literature,  from  the  Nibelungenlied 
down  to  about  the  date  of  its  publication,  1833.  It  is 
in  fact  a  review  of  German  literature  by  one  of  the 
masters  of  that  literature.    This  work  has  long  been 
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considered  a  classic  of  its  kind,  and  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica,"  in  its  article  on  Heine,  pronounces  it  one  of 
"  the  two  works,  which  seem  his  best  and  most  charac- 
teristic writings."  "  The  Nation "  in  a  review  of  an 
earlier  work  by  the  present  translator,  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Prose  Miscellanies  of  Heinrich  Heine,,, 
speaks  of  "  The  Romantic  School,"  as  follows : 

"  It  is  a  late  day  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable 
way  in  which  Heine  wrote  that  chapter  of  literary 
history.  Many  long-winded  German  commentators 
and  collectors  of  mouldy  facts  have  toiled  over  the 
same  ground,  nearly  buried  beneath  their  learning, 
without  half  the  insight  of  Heine,  without  half  of  his 
brilliant  gift  of  exposition.  Compare,  for  instance, 
Hayne's  massive  volume  with  these  few  chapters,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies — cer- 
tainly not  with  the  heaviest  battalions." 

In  addition  to  "The  Romantic  School"  this  volume 
contains  a  translation  of  "  The  Suabian  Mirror,"  and  an 
introduction  to  an  illustrated  edition  of  Don  Quixote. 
"  The  Suabian  Mirror  "  is  a  caustic  review  of  some  of 
the  minor  poets  of  Germany,  and  is  written  in  Heine's 
most  characteristic  style — brilliant,  witty,  personal,  and 
with  a  decided  spice  of  malice.  The  remarks  on  Don 
Quixote  are  in  a  still  happier  vein.  The  subject  always 
possessed  a  fascination  for  him,  and  he  recurs  to  it 
again  and  again  in  his  writings. 
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Heine  has  been  accused,  with  much  justice,  of 
indulging  in  harsh  personalities,  notably  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Schlegels,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  his  literary 
judgments  have  been  substantially  endorsed  by  poster- 
ity. 

Nobody  can  translate  Heine  without  facing  the  prob- 
lem whether  to  present  the  great  man  as  he  was,  or  to 
destroy  much  of  the  psychological  value  of  his  work  by 
trimming  it  to  suit  the  public  idea,  or  rather  the  trans- 
lator's idea  of  the  public  idea.  Once  before,  the  pres- 
ent translator  decided  the  question  in  the  second  way. 
He  is  satisfied  that  he  made  errors,  both  in  setting  him- 
self up  to  judge  Heine,  and  in  distorting  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  psychological  phenomena 
literature  has  produced. 

In  this  volume,  so  far  as  his  abilities  permit,  he  pre- 
sents Heine  as  he  is.  If  any  vindication  is  needed, 
Heine  must  be  his  own. 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 

Pittsburgh,  1882. 
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BOOK  I. 

Madame  de  Stael's  work,  "De  l'Allemagne," 
is  the  only  compr  ehensive  account  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  Germany  which  has  been  accessible  to 
the  French ;  and  yet  since  her  book  appeared  a 
considerable  period  has  elapsed,  and  an  entirely 
new  school  of  literature  has  arisen  in  Germany. 
Is  it  only  a  transitional  literature  ?  Has  it  al- 
ready reached  its  zenith?  Has  it  already  begun 
to  decline  ?  Opinions  are  divided  concerning  it. 
The  majority  believe  that  with  the  death  of 
Goethe  a  new  literary  era  begins  in  Germany; 
that  writh  him  the  old  Germany  also  descended 
to  its  grave ;  that  the  aristocratic  period  of  liter- 
ature was  ended,  and  the  democratic  just  begin- 
ning ;  or,  as  a  French  journal  recently  phrased 
it,  "The  intellectual  dominion  of  the  individual 
has  ceased, — the  intellectual  rule  of  the  many 
has  commenced. " 
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So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  venture  to 
pass  so  decided  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  evolu- 
tions of  German  intellect.  I  had  already  prophe- 
sied many  years  in  advance  the  end  of  the  Goe- 
thean  art-period,  by  which  name  I  was  the  first 
to  designate  that  era.  I  could  safely  venture  the 
prophecy,  for  I  knew  very  well  the  ways  and  the 
means  of  those  malcontents  who  sought  to  over- 
throw the  Goethean  art-empire,  and  it  is  even 
claimed  that  I  took  part  in  those  seditious  out- 
breaks against  Goethe.  Now  that  Goethe  is 
dead,  the  thought  of  it  fills  me  with  an  overpow- 
ering sorrow. 

While  I  announce  this  book  as  a  sequel  to  Ma-  \ 
dame  de  Stael's  "De  rAllemagne,"  and  extol 
her  work  very  highly  as  being  replete  with  infor- 
mation, I  must  yet  recommend  a  certain  caution 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  views  enunciated  in  that 
book,  which  I  am  compelled  to  characterize  as  a 
coterie-book.  Madame  de  Stael,  of  glorious 
memory,  has  here,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  opened 
a  salon,  in  which  she  received  German  authors  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  civilized  world  of  France.  But 
above  the  din  of  the  most  diverse  voices,  con- 
fusedly discoursing  therein,  the  most  audible  is 
the  delicate  treble  of  Herr  A.  W.  Schlegel. 
Where  the  large-hearted  woman  is  wholly  herself, 
— where  she  is  uninfluenced  by  others,  and  ex- 
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presses  the  thoughts  of  her  own  radiant  soul,  dis- 
playing all  her  intellectual  fireworks  and  brilliant 
follies, — there  the  book  is  good,  even  excellent. 
But  as  soon  as  she  yields  to  foreign  influences,  as 
soon  as  she  begins  to  glorify  a  school  whose  spirit 
is  wholly  unfamiliar  and  incomprehensible  to  her, 
as  soon  as  through  the  commendation  of  this 
school  she  furthers  certain  Ultramontane  tenden- 
cies which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  her  own 
Protestant  clearness,  just  so  soon  her  book  be- 
come wretched  and  unenjoyable.  To  this  uncon- 
scious partisanship  she  adds  the  evident  purpose, 
through  praise  of  the  intellectual  activity,  the 
idealism,  of  Germany,  to  rebuke  the  realism  then 
existing  among  the  French,  and  the  materialistic 
splendors  of  the  Empire.  Her  book  "De  l'Alle- 
magne"  resembles  in  this  respect  the  "Germania" 
of  Tacitus,  who  perhaps  likewise  designed  his 
eulogy  of  the  Germans  as  an  indirect  satire  against 
his  countrymen.  In  referring  to  the  school  which 
Madame  de  Stael  glorified,  and  whose  tendencies 
she  furthered,  I  mean  the  Romantic  School. 
That  this  was  in  Germany  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  designated  by  the  same 
name  in  France,  that  its  tendencies  were  totally 
diverse  from  those  of  the  French  Romanticists, 
will  be  made  clear  in  the  following  pages. 

ftut  what  was  the  Romantic  School  in  Ger- 
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It  was  naught  else  than  the  reawakening  of 
the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  as  it  manifested  it- 
self in  the  poems,  paintings,  and  sculptures,  in 
the  art  and  life  of  those  times.  This  poetry, 
however,  had  been  developed  out  of  Christian- 
ity, it  was  a  passion- flowrer  which  had  blossomed 
from  the  blood  of  Christ.  I  know  not  if  the 
melancholy  flower  which  in  Germany  we  call  the 
passion-flower  is  known  by  the  same  name  in 
France,  and  if  the  popular  tradition  has  ascribed 
to  it  the  same  mystical  origin.  It  is  that  motley- 
hued,  melancholic  flower  in  whose  calyx  one  may 
behold  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  tools  used 
at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  —  namely,  hammer, 
pincers,  and  nails  This  flower  is  by  no  means 
unsightly,  but  only  spectral:  its  aspect  fills  our 
souls  with  a. .dread  pleasure^  like  those  convulsive, 
sweet  emotions  that  arise  from  grief.  In  this  re- 
spect the  passion-flower  would  be  the  fittest  sym- 
bol of  Christianity  itself,  whose  most  awe-inspiring 
charm  consists  in  the  voluptuousness  of  painH 
Although  in  France  Christianity  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism are  synonomous  terms,  yet  I  desire  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  that  I  here  refer  to  the  latter 
only. 

I  refer  to  that  religion  whose  earliest  dogmas 
contained  a  condemnation  of  all  flesh,  and  not 
only  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit  <™- 
the  flesh,  but  sought  to  mortify  the  I?*  , 
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thereby  to  glorify  the  former.  I  refer  to  that  * 
religion  through  whose  unnatural  mission  vice  and 
hypocrisy  came  into  the  world,  for  through  the 
odium  which  it  cast  on  the  flesh,  the  most  inno- 
cent gratification  of  the  senses  were  accounted 
sins;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  be  entirely  spir- 
itual, the  growth  of  hypocrisy  was  inevitable.  I 
refer  to  that  religion  which,  by  teaching  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  by  incul- 
cating abject  humility  and  angelic  patience,  be- 
came the  most  efficacious  support  of  despotism. 
Mankind  now  recognizes  the  nature  of  that  relig- 
ion, and  will  no  longer  allow  itself  to  be  put 
off  with  promises  of  a  Heaven,  hereafter;  it 
knows  that  the  material  world  has  also  its  good, 
and  is  not  wholly  given  over  to  Satan,  and  now 
they  vindicate  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  this 
beautiful  garden  of  the  gods,  our  inalienable  her- 
itage, and  just  because  we  now  comprehend  so 
fully  all  the  consequences  of  that  absolute  spirit- 
uality, we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  the 
Christian-Catholic  theories  of  the  universe  are  at 
an  end,  for  every  epoch  is  a  sphinx  which  plunges 
into  the  abyss,  as  soon  as  its  problem  is  solved. 

We  by  no  means  deny  the  benefits  which  the 
Christian- Catholic  theories  effected  in  Europe. 
They  were  needed  as  a  wholesome  reaction 
the  iöfk.the  terrible  colossal  materialism,  which 
age*  ^4  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  threat- 
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ened  the  annihilation  of  all  the  intellectual  grand- 
eur of  mankind.  Just  as  the  licentious  me- 
moirs of  the  last  century  form  the  pieces  justifica- 
tive s  of  the  French  Revolution;  just  as  the  reign 
of  terror  seems  a  necessary  medicine  when  one 
is  familiar  with  the  confessions  of  the  French  no- 
bility since  the  regency;  so  the  wholesomeness  of 
ascetic  spirituality  becomes  manifest  when  we  read 
Petronius  or  Apuleius,  books  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pieces  justificatives  of  Christianity. 

The  flesh  had  become  so  insolent  in  this  Roman 
world  that  Christian  discipline  was  needed  to 
chasten  it.  After  the  banquet  of  a  Trimalkion,  a 
hunger-cure,  such  as  Christianity,  was  required. 

Or  did  perhaps  the  hoary  sensualists  seek  by 
scourgings  to  stimulate  the  cloyed  flesh  to  re- 
newed capacity  for  enjoyment?  Did  aging  Rome 
submit  to  monkish  flagellations  in  order  to  dis- 
cover exquisite  pleasure  in  torture  itself,  volup- 
tuous bliss  in  pain? 

Unfortunate  excess!  it  robbed  the  Roman 
body-politic  of  its  last  energies.  Rome  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  division  into  two  empires.  On 
the  Bosphorus  as  on  the  Tiber,  Rome  was  eaten 
up  by  the  same  Judaic  spiritualism,  and  in  both 
Roman  history  became  the  record  of  a  slow  dying- 
away,  a  death  agony  that  lasted  for  centuries. 
Did  perhaps  murdered  Judea,  by  bequep4"1'*  ~~ 
spiritualism  to  the  Romans,  seek  tp  |// 
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on  the  victorious  foe,  as  did  the  dying  centaur, 
who  so  cunningly  wheedled  the  son  of  Jupiter 
into  wearing  the  deadly  vestment  poisoned  with 
his  own  blood?  In  sooth,  Rome,  the  Hercules 
among  nations,  was  so  effectually  consumed  by 
the  Judaic  poison  that  helm  and  armor  fell  from 
its  decaying  limbs,  and  its  imperious  battle  tones 
degenerated  into  the  prayers  of  sniveling  priests 
and  the  trilling  of  eunuchs. 

But  that  which  enfeebles  the  aged  strengthens 
the  young.  That  spiritualism  had  a  wholesome 
effect  on  the  over-robust  races  of  the  north ; 
the  ruddy  barbarians  became  spiritualized  through 
Christianity;  European  civilization  began.  This 
is  a  praiseworthy  and  sacred  phase  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Catholic  Church  earned  in  this  re- 
gard the  highest  title  to  our  respect  and  admi- 
ration. Through  grand,  genial  institutions  it  con- 
trolled the  bestiality  of  the  barbarian  hordes  of 
the  North  and  tamed  their  brutal  materialism. 

The  works  of  art  in  the  middle  ages  give  evi-H 
dence  of  this  mastery  of  matter  by  the  spirit;  j 
and  that  is  often  their  whole  purpose.  The  epic 
poems  of  that  time  may  be  easily  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  they  show  that 
mastery.  Of  lyric  and  dramatic  poems  nothing 
is  here  to  be  said  ;  for  the  latter  do  not  exist,  and 
the  former  are  comparatively  as  much  alike  in  all 
age-  '^e  songs  of  the  nightingales  in  each 
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Although  the  epic  poetry  of  the  middle  ages 
was  divided  into  sacred  and  secular,  yet  both 
classes  were  purely  Christian  in  their  nature ;  for 
if  the  sacred  poetry  related  exclusively  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  its  history,  which  alone  was 
considered  sacred ;  if  its  themes  were  the  heroes 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  their  leg- 
ends— in  brief,  the  Church  ;  still  all  the  Chris- 
tian views  and  aims  of  that  period  were  mirrored 
in  the  secular  poetry.  The  flower  of  the  German 
sacred  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  is,  perhaps, 
"Barlaam  and  Josaphat,"  a  poem  in  which  the 
dogma  of  self-denial  of  continence,  of  renuncia- 
tion, of  the  scorn  of  all  worldly  pleasures,  is  most 
consistently  expressed.  Next  in  order  of  merit 
I  would  rank  "Lobgesang  auf  den  Heiligen  Anno," 
but  the  latter  poem  already  evinces  a  marked  ten- 
dency towards  secular  themes.  It  differs  in  gen- 
eral from  the  former  somewhat  as  a  Byzanthian 
image  of  a  saint  differs  from  an  old  German 
representation.  Just  as  in  these  Byzanthian  pict- 
ures, so  also  do  we  find  in  "  Barlaam  and  Jo- 
saphat "  the  greatest  simplicity ;  there  is  no  per- 
spective, and  the  long,  lean,  statue -like  forms, 
and  the  grave,  ideal  countenances,  stand  severely 
outlined,  as  though  in  bold  relief  against  a  back- 
ground of  pale  gold.  In  the  "Lobgesang  auf  den 
Heiligen  Anno  "  as  in  the  old  German  m'^ures, 
the  accessories  seem  almost  more  ^~  \an 
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the  subject ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  bold  out- 
lines, every  detail  is  most  minutely  executed,  and 
one  knows  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  giant- 
like conception  or  the  dwarf-like  patience  of  exe- 
cution. Ottfried's  "  Evangeliengedicht, "which  is 
generally  praised  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  sacred 
poetry,  is  far  inferior  to  both  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned poems. 

In  the  secular  poetry  we  find,  as  intimated 
above,  first,  the  cycle  of  traditions  called  the  "  Ni- 
belungenlied," and  the  44 Book  of  Heroes."  In 
these  poems  all  the  ante-Christian  modes  of 
thought  and  feelings  are  dominant ;  brute  force 
is  not  yet  moderated  into  chivalry ;  the  sturdy 
warriors  of  the  North  stand  like  statues  of  stone, 
and  the  soft  light  and. moral  atmosphere  of  Chris- 
tianity have  not  yet  penetrated  their  iron  armor. 
But  dawn  is  gradually  breaking  over  the  old  Ger- 
man forests,  the  ancient  Druid  oaks  are  being 
felled,  ahd  in  the  open  arena  Christianity  and  Pa- 
ganism are  battling :  all  this  is  portrayed  in  the 
cycle  of  traditions  of  Charlemagne;  even  the  Cru- 
sades with  their  religious  tendencies  are  mirrored 
therein.  But  now  from  this  Christianized,  spiritu- 
alized brute  force  is  developed  the  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  chivalry,  which  finally  be- 
comes exalted  into  a  religious  knighthood.  The 
earlier  knighthood  is  most  felicitously  portrayed  in 
th    '  -"ends  of  King  Arthur,  which  are  full  of  the 
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most  charming  gallantry,  the  most  finished  court- 
esy, and  the  most  daring  bravery.  From  the 
midst  of  the  pleasing,  though  bizarre,  arabesques, 
and  the  fantastic,  flowery  mazes  of  these  tales  we 
are  greeted  by  the  gentle  Iwain,  the  worthy  Lan- 
celot of  the  Sea,  by  the  valiant,  gallant,  and  honest, 
but  somewhat  tedious  Wigalois.  By  the  side  of 
this  cycle  of  legends  we  find  the  kindred  and 
connected  legends  of  "The  Holy  Grail,  "in  which 
the  religious  knighthood  is  glorified,  and  in  which 
are  to  be  found  the  three  grandest  poems  of  the 
middle  ages,  "Titurel,"  "  Parcival,"  and  "Lohen- 
grin." In  these  poems  we  stand  face  to  face,  as  it 
were,  with  the  muse  of  romantic  poetry  ;  we  look 
deep  into  her  large,  sad  eyes,  and  ere  we  are  aware 
she  has  ensnared  us  in  her  network  of  scholasti- 
cism, and  drawn  us  down  into  the  weird  depths 
of  mediaeval  mysticism.  But  further  on  in  this 
period  we  find  poems  which  do  not  uncondition- 
ally bow  down  to  Christian  spirituality  ;  poems  in 
which  it  is  even  attacked,  and  in  which  the  poet, 
breaking  loose  from  the  fetters  of  an  abstract 
Christian  morality,  complacently  plunges  into  the 
delightful  realm  of  glorious  sensuousness.  Nor  is 
it  an  inferior  poet  who  has  left  us  "Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  the  masterpiece  of  this  class.  Verily,  I 
must  confess  that  Gottfried  von  Strasburg,  the 
author  of  this,  the  most  exquisite  poem  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  perhaps  also  the  loftiest 
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that  period.  He  surpasses  even  the  grandeur  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschilbach,  whose  "Parcival,"  and 
fragments  of  "Titurel,"  are  so  much  admired.  At 
present,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  praise  Meis- 
ter Gottfried  without  stint,  but  in  his  own  time 
his  book  and  similar  poems,  to  which  even  "  Lan- 
celot" belonged,  were  considered  Godless  and 
dangerous.  Francesca  da  Polenta  and  her  hand- 
some friend  paid  dearly  for  reading  together  such 
a  book; — the  greater  danger,  it  is  true,  lay  in 
the  fact  that  they  suddenly  stopped  reading. 

All  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  has  a  certain 
definite  character,  through  which  it  differs  from 
the- poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  difference  the  former  is  called  Ro- 
mantic, the  latter  Classic.  These  names,  how- 
ever, are  misleading,  and  have  hitherto  caused 
the  most  vexatious  confusion,  which  is  even  in- 
creased when  we  call  the  antique  poetry  plastic 
as  well  as  classic.  In  this,  particularly,  lay  the 
germ  of  misunderstandings ;  for  artists  ought  to 
always  treat  their  subject-matter  plastically. 
Whether  it  be  Christian  or  pagan,  the  subject 
ought  to  be  portrayed  in  clear  contours.  In  short, 
{plastic  configuration  should  be  the  main  requisite  j 
in  the  modern  romantic  as  well  as  in  antique  an. 
And,  in  fact,  are  not  the  figures  in  Dante's  "  Divine 
Co^^dy"  or  in „ the  paintings  of  Raphael  just  as 
^ose  in  Virgil  or  on  the  walls  of  Her- 
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The  difference  consists  in  this, — that  the  plastic 
figures  in  antique  art  are  identical  with  the  thing 
represented,  with  the  idea  which  the  artist  seeks 
to  communicate.  Thus,  for  example,  the  wan- 
derings of  the  Odyssey  mean  nothing  else  than 
the  wanderings  of  the  man  who  was  a  son  of 
Laertes  and  the  husband  of  Penelope,  and  was 
called  Ulysses.  Thus,  again,  the  Bacchus  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  is  nothing  more  than 
the  charming  son  of  Semele,  with  a  daring  mel- 
ancholy look  in  his  eyes,  and  an  inspired  volup- 
tuousness on  the  soft  arched  lips.  It  is  other- 
wise in  romantic  art :  here  the  wanderings  of  a 
knight  have  an  esoteric  signification  ;  they  typify, 
perhaps,  the  mazes  of  life  in  general.  The  drag- 
on that  is  vanquished  is  sin ;  the  almond-tree, 
that  from  afar  so  encouragingly  wafts  its  fragrance 
to  the  hero  is  the  Trinity,  the  God-Father,  God- 
Son,  and  God- Holy- Ghost,  who  together  consti- 
tute one,  just  as  shell,  fibre,  and  kernel  together 
constitute  the  almond.  When  Homer  describes 
the  armor  of  a  hero,  it  is  naught  else  than  a  good 
armor,  which  is  worth  so  many  oxen ;  but  when 
a  monk  of  the  middle  ages  describes  in  his  poem 
the  garments  of  the  Mother  of  God,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  by  each  fold  of  those  gar- 
ments he  typifies  some  special  virtue,  and  that  a 
peculiar  meaning  lies  hidden  in  the  sacr^  *  ^es 
of  the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary^;  sa 
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the  kernel  of  the  almond,  she  is  quite  appropri- 
ately described  in  the  poem  as  an  almond-blos- 
som. Such  is  the  character  of  that  poesy  of  the 
middle  ages  which  we  designate  "romantic." 
Classic  art  had  to  portray  only  the  finite,  and  its 
forms  could  be  identical  with  the  artist's  idea. 
Romantic  art  had  to  represent,  or  rather  to  typ- 
ify, the  infinite  and  the  spiritual,  and  therefore 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  of 
traditional,  or  rather  parabolic,  symbols,  just  as 
Christ  himself  had  endeavored  to  explain  and 
make  clear  His  spiritual  meaning  through  beauti- 
ful parables.  Hence  the  mystic,  enigmatical, 
miraculous,  and  transcendental  character  of  the 
art-productions  of  the  middle  ages.  Fancy  strives 
frantically  to  portray  through  concrete  images 
that  which  is  purely  spiritual,  and  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor invents  the  most  colossal  absurdities ;  it 
piles  Ossa  on  Pelion,  Parcival  on  Titurel,  to  reach 
heaven. 

Similar  monstrous  abortions  of  imagination 
have  been  produced  by  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  other  races  which  likewise  strive 
through  poetry  to  represent  the  infinite;  among 
them  also  do  we  find  poems  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  romantic. 

Concerning  the  music  of  the  middle  ages  little 
can  be  said.  All  records  are  wanting.  It  was 
not  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
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masterpieces  of  Catholic  Church  music  came  into 
existence,  and,  of  their  kind,  they  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized,  for  they  are  the  purest  expression  of 
Christian  spirituality.  The  recitative  arts,  being 
spiritual  in  their  nature,  quite  appropriately  flour- 
ished in  Christendom.  But  this  religion  was  less 
propitious  for  the  plastic  arts,  for  as  the  latter  were 
also  to  represent  the  victory  of  spirit  over  matter, 
and  were  nevertheless  compelled  to  use  matter  as 
a  means  to  carry  out  this  representation,  they 
had  to  accomplish  an  unnatural  task.  Hence 
sculpture  and  painting  abounded  with  such  re- 
volting subjects  as  martyrdoms,  crucifixions,  dying 
saints,  and  physical  sufferings  in  general.  The 
treatment  of  such  subjects  must  have  been  tor- 
ture for  the  artists  themselves,  and  when  I  look 
at  those  distorted  images,  with  pious  heads  awry, 
long,  thin  arms,  meagre  legs,  and  graceless  dra- 
pery, which  are  intended  to  represent  Christian 
abstinence  and  etheriality,  I  am  filled  with  an 
unspeakable  compassion  for  the  artists  of  that 
period.  It  is  true,  the  painters  were  somewhat 
more  favored,  for  color,  the  material  of  their  rep- 
resentation, in  its  intangibility,  in  its  varied  lights 
and  shades,  was  not  so  completely  at  variance 
with  spirituality  as  the  material  of  the  sculptors. 
But  even  they,  the  painters,  were  compelled  to 
disfigure  the  patient  canvas  with  the  most  re- 
volting representations  of  physical  suffering.  In 
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sooth,  when  we  view  certain  picture  galleries,  and 
behold  naught  portrayed  but  scenes  of  blood, 
scourgings,  and  executions,  we  are  fain  to  believe 
that  the  old  masters  painted  these  pictures  for  the 
gallery  of  an  executioner. 

But  human  genius  can  transfigure  deformity 
itself,  and  many  painters  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing the  unnatural  task  beautifully  and  sublimely. 
The  Italians,  in  particular,  glorified  beauty, — it 
is  true,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  spirituality, 
— and  raised  themselves  aloft  to  an  ideality  which 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  many  representations 
of  the  Madonna.  Where  it  concerned  the  Ma- 
donna, the  Catholic  clergy  always  made  some 
concessions  to  sensuality.  This  image  of  an  im- 
maculate beauty,  transfigured  by  motherly  love 
and  sorrow,  was  privileged  to  receive  homage  of 
poet  and  painter,  and  to  be  decked  with  all  the 
charms  that  could  allure  the  senses.  For  this  im- 
age was  a  magnet,  which  was  to  draw  the  great 
masses  into  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Madonna 
Maria  was  the  pretty  dame-du-comptoir  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  customers,  especially  the 
barbarians  of  the  North,  she  attracted  and  held 
fast  by  her  celestial  smiles. 

During  the  middle  ages  architecture  was  of  the 
same  character  as  the  other  arts  ;  for,  indeed,  at 
that  period  all  manifestations  of  life  harmonized 
most  wonderfully.    In  architecture,  as  in  poetry, 
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this  parabolizing  tendency  was  evident.  Now 
when  we  enter  an  old  cathedral,  we  have  scarce- 
ly a  hint  of  the  esoteric  meaning  of  its  stony  sym- 
bolism. Only  the  general  impression  forces  itself 
on  our  mind.  We  feel  the  exaltation  of  the 
spirit  and  the  abasement  of  the  flesh.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  cathedral  is  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
walk  here  amid  the  instruments  of  martyrdom 
itself.  The  variegated  windows  cast  on  us  their 
red  and  green  lights,  like  drops  of  blood  and 
ichor ;  requiems  for  the  dead  resound  through 
the  aisles;  under  our  feet  are  grave-stones  and 
decay;  in  harmony  with  the  colossal  pillars,  the 
soul  soars  aloft,  painfully  tearing  itself  away  from 
the  body,  which  sinks  to  the  ground  like  a  cast- 
off  garment.  When  one  views  from  without 
these  Gothic  cathedrals,  these  immense  structures, 
that  are  built  so  airily,  so  delicately,  so  daintily, 
as  transparent  as  if  carved,  like  Brabant  laces 
made  of  marble,  then  only  does  one  realize  the 
might  of  that  art  which  could  achieve  a  mastery 
over  stone,  so  that  even  this  stubborn  substance 
should  appear  spectrally  etherealized,  and  be  an 
exponent  of  Christian  spiritualism. 

But  the  arts,  are  only  the  mirror  of  life ;  and 
when  Catholicism  disappeared  from  daily  life,  so 
also  it  faded  and  vanished  out  of  the  arts.    At  the  *i 
time  of  the  Reformation   Catholic  poetry  was  \ 
gradually  dying  out  in  Europe,  and  in  its  place  we 
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behold  the  long-buried  Grecian  style  of  poetry 
again  reviving.  It  was,  in  sooth,  only  an  artificial 
spring,  the  work  of  the  gardener  and  not  of  the 
sun ;  the  trees  and  flowers  were  stuck  in  narrow 
pots,  and  a  glass  sky  protected  them  from  the 
wind  and  cold  weather. 

In  the  world's  history  every  event  is  not  the 
direct  consequence  of  another,  but  all  events  mu- 
tually act  and  react  on  one  another.  It  was  not 
alone  through  the  Greek  scholars  who,  after  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  immigrated  over  to 
us,  that  the  love  for  Grecian  art,  and  the  striving 
to  imitate  it,  became  universal  among  us ;  but  in 
art  as  in  life,  there  was  stirring  a  contemporary 
Protestantism.  Leo  X.,  the  magnificent  Medici, 
was  just  as  zealous  a  Protestant  as  Luther ;  and 
as  in  Wittemburg  protest  was  offered  in  Latin 
prose,  so  in  Rome  the  protest  was  made  in  stone, 
colors,  and  ottava  rhymes.  For  do  not  the  vigor- 
ous marble  statues  of  Michael  Angelo,  Giulio 
Romano's  laughing  nymph-faces,  and  the  life-in- 
toxicated merriment  in  the  verses  of  Master  Lu- 
dovico,  offer  a  protesting  contrast  to  the  old 
gloomy,  withered  Catholicism  ?  The  painters  of 
Italy  combated  priestdom  more  effectively,  per- 
haps, than  did  the  Saxon  theologians.  The  glow- 
ing flesh  in  the  paintings  of  Titian, — all  that  is 
comple  Protestantism.  * 

The  limbs  of  his  Venus  are  a  much  more  for- 
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cible  and  better- grounded  treatise  than  that 
which  the  German  monk  nailed  to  the  church- 
door  of  Wittemburg.  Mankind  felt  itself  sud- 
denly liberated,  as  it  were,  from  the  thralldom 
of  a  thousand  years;  the  artists,  in  particular, 
breathed  freely  again  when  the  Alp-like  burden 
of  Christianity  was  rolled  from  off  their  breasts ; 
they  plunged  enthusiastically  into  the  sea  of 
Grecian  mirthfulness,  from  whose  foam  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  again  rose  to  meet  them ;  again 
did  the  painters  depict  the  ambrosial  joys  of 
Olympus ;  once  more  did  the  sculptors,  with  the 
olden  love,  chisel  the  heroes  of  antiquity  from  out 
the  marble  blocks;  again  did  the  poets  sing  of 
the  house  of  Atreus  and  of  Laius ;  a  new  era  of 
classic  poetry  arose. 

In  France,  under  Louis  XIV.,  this  new-classic 
poetry  exhibited  a  polished  finish,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  even  originality.  Through  the 
political  influence  of  the  grand  monarque,  this 
new  classic  poetry  spread  over  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  Italy,  where  it  was  already  at 
home,  it  received  a  French  coloring;  the  Anjous 
brought  with  them  to  Spain  the  heroes  of  French 
tragedy ;  it  accompanied  Madame  Henriette  to 
England;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  Ger- 
mans modeled  our  clumsy  temple  of  art  after 
the  Olympus  of  Versailles,  even  going  so  far  A 
our  servile  imitation  as  to  adopt  the  powdered 
wigs. 
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The  most  famous  high  priest  of  this  temple 
was  Gottsched,  that  old  periwigged  pate,  whom 
our  dear  Goethe  has  so  felicitously  described 
in  his  memoirs. 

Lessing  was  the  literary  Arminius  who  eman- 
cipated our  theatre  from  that  foreign  rule.  He 
showed  us  the  vapidness,  the  ridiculousness,  the 
tastelessness,  of  those  apings  of  the  French  stage, 
which  itself  was  but  an  imitation  of  the  Greek. 
But  not  only  by  his  critiques,  but  also  through 
his  own  works  of  art,  did  he  become  the  founder 
of  modern  German  original  literature.  All  the 
paths  of  the  intellect,  all  the  phases  of  life,  did 
this  man  pursue  with  disinterested  enthusiasm. 
Art,  theology,  antiquarianism,  poetry,  dramatic 
criticism,  history, — he  studied  these  all  with 
the  same  zeal  and  with  the  same  aim.  In  all 
his  works  breathes  the  same  grand  social  idea, 
the  same  progressive  humanity,  the  same  re- 
ligion of  reason,  whose  John  he  was,  and  whose 
Messiah  we  still  await.  This  religion  he  preached 
always,  but  alas  !  often  quite  alone  and  in  the 
desert.  Moreover,  he  lacked  the  skill  to  trans- 
mute stones  into  bread.  The  greater  portion 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  poverty  and  misery, — a 
curse  which  rests  on  almost  all  the  great  minds 
of  Germany,  and  which  probably  will  only  be 
ot  jrcome  by  the  political  emancipation.  Lessing 
was  more  deeply  interested  in  political  questions 
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than  was  imagined, — a  characteristic  which  we 
entirely  miss  in  his  contemporaries.  Only  now 
do  we  comprehend  what  he  had  in  view  by  his 
description  of  the  petty  despotisms  in  "  Emilia 
Galotti."  At  that  time  he  was  considered  mere- 
ly a  champion  of  intellectual  liberty  and  an  op- 
ponent of  clerical  intolerance ;  his  theological 
writings  were  better  understood.  The  fragments 
"  Concerning  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race," 
which  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Eu- 
gene Rodrigue,  will  perhaps  suffice  to  give  the 
French  an  idea  of  the  wide  scope  of  Lessing's 
genius.  His  two  critical  works  which  have  had'" 
the  most  influence  on  art  are  his  "  Hamburger 
Dramaturgie,"  and  his  "  Laocoön,  or  Concerning 
the  Limits  of  Painting  and  Poetry."  His  best 
dramatic  works  are  "  Emilia  Galotti,"  "  Minna 
von  Barnhelm,"  and  "Nathan,  the  Wise."  ^ 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  born  January 
22d,  1729,  at  Kamenz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and 
died  February  15th,  1 78 1,  at  Brunswick.  He 
was  a  perfect  man,  who,  while  with  his  polemics 
waging  destructive  battle  against  the  old,  at  the 
same  time  created  something  newer  and  better. 
"He  resembled,"  says  a  German  author,  "those 
pious  Jews,  who,  at  the  second  building  of  the 
temple,  were  often  disturbed  by  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies,  and  with  one  hand  would  figL 
against  the  foe,  while  with  the  other  hand  they 
continued  to  work  at  the  house  of  God." 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  Lessing  more  fx 
fully,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that,  in  the 
whole  range  of  literary  history,  he  is  the  author  I 
whom  I  most  love. 

I  desire  here  to  call  attention  to  another  author, 
who  worked  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same 
aim,  and  who  may  be  regarded  as  Lessing's  most 
legitimate  successor.  It  is  true,  a  criticism  of  this 
author  would  be  out  of  place  here,  for  he  occu- 
pies a  peculiarly  isolated  place  in  the  history  of 
literature,  and  his  relation  to  his  epoch  and  con- 
temporaries can  even  now  not  be  definitely  pro- 
nounced. I  refer  to  Johann  Gottfried  Herder, 
born  in  1744,  in  East  Prussia;  died  in  1803,  at 
Weimar,  in  Saxony. 

The  history  of  literature  is  a  great  morgue,  r 
wherein  each  seeks  the  dead  who  are  near  or 
dear  to  him.  And  when  among  the  corpses  of 
so  many  petty  men  I  behold  the  noble  features 
of  a  Lessing  or  a  Herder,  my  heart  throbs  with 
emotion.  How  could  I  pass  you  without  press- 
ing a  hasty  kiss  on  your  pale  lips  ? 

But  if  Lessing  effectually  put  an  end  to  the 
servile  apings  of  Franco- Grecian  art,  yet,  by  di- 
recting attention  to  the  true  art- works  of  Grecian 
antiquity,  to  a  certain  extent  he  gave  an  impetus 
to  a  new  and  equally  silly  species  of  imitation. 

Through  his  warfare  against  religious  supersti- 
tion, he  even  advanced  a  certain  narrow  minded 
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jejune  enlightenment,  which  at  that  time  vaunted 
itself  in  Berlin ;  the  sainted  Nicolai  was  its  prin- 
cipal mouthpiece,  and  the  German  Encyclopaedia 
its  arsenal. 

The  most  wretched  mediocrity  began  again  to 
raise  its  head,  more  disgustingly  than  ever.  Im- 
becility, vapidity,  and  the  commonplace  distended 
themselves  like  the  frog  in  the  fable. 

It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  Goethe,  who  at 
that  time  had  already  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
had  met  with  general  recognition.  His  "  Goetz 
von  Berlichingen,"  and  his  "  Werther  "  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  but  the  works  of  the 
most  ordinary  bungler  not  less  so,  and  Goethe 
occupied  but  a  small  niche  in  the  temple  of  liter- 
ature. It  is  true  as  said  before,  that  the  public 
welcomed  "  Goetz,"  and  "  Werther,"  with  delight, 
but  more  on  account  of  the  subject  matter  than 
their  artistic  merits,  which  few  were  able  to  ap- 
preciate. Of  these  masterpieces,  "  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen  "  was  a  dramatized  romance  of  chiv- 
alry, which  was  the  popular  style  at  that  time. 
In  "  Werther  "  the  public  saw  only  an  embellish- 
ed account  of  an  episode  in  real  life,  namely,  the 
story  of  young  Jerusalem,  a  youth  who  shot  him- 
self from  disappointed  love,  thereby  creating  quite 
a  commotion  in  that  dead-calm  period.  Tears 
were  shed  over  his  pathetic  letters,  and  it  was 
shrewdly  observed  that  the  manner  in  which 
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Werther  had  been  ostracized  from  the  society  of 
the  nobility,  must  have  increased  his  weariness  of 
life.  The  discussion  concerning  suicide  brought 
the  book  still  more  into  notice ;  a  few  fools  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  shooting  themselves  in  imitation 
of  Werther,  and  thus  the  book  made  a  marked 
sensation.  But  the  romances  of  August  Lafon- 
taine were  in  equal  demand,  and  as  the  latter 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  it  followed  that  he  was 
more  famous  than  Wolfgang  Goethe.  Wieland 
was  the  great  poet  of  that  period,  and  his  only 
rival  was  Herr  Ramler  of  Berlin.  Wieland  was" 
worshiped  idolatrously,  more  than  Goethe  ever 
was.  IfHand,  with  his  lachrymose  domestic  dra- 
mas, and  Kotzebue's  farces,  with  their  stale  witti- 
cisms, ruled  the  stage. 

It  was  against  this  literature  that,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  century,  there  arose  in  Germany 
a  new  school,  which  we  have  designated  the  Ro- 
mantic School.  At  the  head  of  this  school  stand 
the  brothers  August  William  and  Frederic 
Schlegel. 

Jena,  where  these  two  brothers,  together  with 
many  kindred  spirits,  were  wont  to  come  and  go, 
was  the  central  point  from  which  the  new  aesthet- 
ic dogma  radiated.    I  advisedly_say_^dogma,  for  ^ 
this  school  began  with  a  criticism  of  the  art  pro-  — 
ductions  of  the  past,  and  with  recipes  for  the  art \ 
works  of  the  future.    In  both  of  these  fields  the 
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Schlegelian  school  has  rendered  good  service  to 
aesthetic  criticism.  In  criticising  the  art  works  of 
the  past,  either  their  defects  and  imperfections 
were  set  forth,  or  their  merits  and  beauties  illus- 
trated. In  their  polemics,  in  their  exposure  of 
the  artistic  shortcomings  and  imperfections,  the 
Schlegels  were  entirely  imitators  of  Lessing ;  they 
seized  upon  his  great  battle-sword,  but  the  arm  of 
August  William  Schlegel  was  far  too  feeble,  and 
the  sight  of  his  brother  Frederic  too  much  ob- 
scured by  mystic  clouds ;  the  former  could  not 
strike  so  strong,  nor  the  latter  so  sure  and  telling  a 
blow  as  Lessing.  In  reproductive  criticism,  how- 
ever, where  the  beauties  of  a  work  of  art  were  to 
be  brought  out  clearly ;  where  a  delicate  percep- 
tion of  individualities  was  required ;  and  where 
these  were  to  be  made  intelligible,  the  Schlegels 
are  far  superior  to  Lessing.  But  what  shall  I  say 
concerning  their  recipes  for  producing  master- 
pieces ?  Here  the  Schlegels  reveal  the  same  im- 
potency  that  we  seem  to  discover  in  Lessing. 
The  latter  also,  strong  as  he  is  in  negation,  is 
equally  weak  in  affirmation  ;  seldom  can  he  lay 
down  any  fundamental  principle,  and  even  more 
rarely,  a  correct  one.  He  lacks  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  a  philosophy,  or  a  synthetic  system.  In 
this  respect  the  Schlegels  are  still  more  wofully 
lacking.  Many  fables  are  rife  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  Fichtean  idealism,  and  Schelling's  phi- 
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losophy  of  nature  upon  the  romantic  school,  and  it 
is  even  asserted  that  the  latter  is  entirely  the  result 
of  the  former.  I  can,  however,  at  the  most  discov-'- 
er  the  traces  of  only  a  few  stray  thoughts  of  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  but  by  no  means  the  impress  of  a 
system  of  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  Schelling,^ 
who  at  that  time  was  delivering  lectures  at  Jena, 
had  personally  a  great  influence  upon  the  roman- 
tic school.  Schelling  is  also  somewhat  of  a  poet, 
a  fact  not  generally  known  in  France,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  is  still  in  doubt  whether  he  shall  not 
publish  his  entire  philosophical  works  in  poetical, 
yea,  even  in  metrical  form.  This  doubt  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  But  if  the  Schlegels  could 
give  no  definite,  reliable  theory  for  the  master- 
pieces which  they  bespoke  of  the  poets  of  their 
school,  they  atoned  for  these  shortcomings  by 
commending  as  models  the  best  works  of  art  of 
the  past,  and  by  making  them  accessible  to  their 
disciples.  These  were  chiefly  the  Christian- Cath- 
olic productions  of  the  middle  ages.  The  transla- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  who  stands  at  the  frontier  of 
this  art  and  with  Protestant  clearness  smiles  over 
into  our  modern  era,  was  solely  intended  for  po- 
lemical purposes,  the  present  discussion  of  which 
space  forbids.  It  was  undertaken  by  A.  W.  Schle- 
gel at  a  time  when  the  enthusiasm  for  the  middle 
ages  had  not  yet  reached  its  most  extravagant 
height.    Later,  when  this  did  occur,  Calderon 
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was  translated  and  ranked  far  above  Shakespeare. 
For  the  works  of  Calderon  bear  most  distinctly 
the  impress  of  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages, — 
particularly  of  the  two  principal  epochs,  knight- 
errantry  and  monasticism.  The  pious  comedies 
of  the  Castilian  priest-poet,  whose  poetical  flowers 
had  been  besprinkled  with  holy  water  and  canon- 
ical perfumes,  with  all  their  pious  grandczza,  with 
all  their  sacerdotal  splendor,  with  all  their  sancti- 
monious balderdash,  were  now  set  up  as  models, 
and  Germany  swarmed  with  fantastically- pious, 
insanely-profound  poems,  over  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  work  one's  self  into  a  mystic  ecstasy 
of  admiration,  as  in  "  The  Devotion  to  the  Cross," 
or  to  fight  in  honor  of  the  Madonna,  as  in  "The 
Constant  Prince."  Zacharias  Werner  carried  the 
nonsense  as  far  as  it  might  be  safely  done  without 
being  imprisoned  by  the  authorities  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Our  poetry,  said  the  Schlegels,  is  super-  ■ 
annuated ;  our  muse  is  an  old  and  wrinkled  hag ; 
our  Cupid  is  no  fair  youth,  but  a.  shrunken,  gray- 
haired  dwarf.  Our  emotions  are  withered  ;  our 
imagination  is  dried  up  :  we  must  re-invigorate 
ourselves.  We  must  seek  again  the  choked-up 
springs  of  the.  naive,  simple  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages,  where  bubbles  the  elixir  of  youth.  When 
the  parched,  thirsty  multitude  heard  this,  they 
did  not  long  delay.  They  were  eager  to  be 
again  young  and  blooming,  and,  hastening  to 
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those  miraculous  waters,  quaffed  and  gulped  with 
intemperate  greediness.  But  the  same  fate  befell  - 
them  as  happened  to  the  aged  waiting- maid  who 
noticed  that  her  mistress  possessed  a  magic  elixir 
which  restored  youth.  During  her  lady's  ab- 
sence she  took  from  the  toilet  drawer  the  small 
flagon  which  contained  the  elixir,  but,  instead  of 
drinking  only  a  few  drops,  she  took  a  long  deep 
draught,  so  that  through  the  power  of  the  rejuve- 
nating beverage  she  became  not  only  young 
again,  but  even  a  puny,  puling  babe.  In  sooth, 
so  was  it  with  our  excellent  Ludwig  Tieck,  one 
of  the  best  poets  of  this  school ;  he  drank  so 
deeply  of  the  mediaeval  folk  tales  and  ballads  that 
he  became  almost  as  a  child  again,  and  dropped 
into  that  childlike  lisping,  which  it  cost  Madame 
de  Stael  so  much  painstaking  to  admire.  She 
confesses  that  she  found  it  rather  strange  to  have, 
one  of  the  characters  in  a  drama  make  his  debut 
with  a  monologue,  which  begins  with  the  words : 

"  Behold  in  me,  the  brave  Bonifacius, 
And  I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  etc.,  etc. 

By  his  romance  "  Sternbald's  Wanderungen," 
and  through  his  publication  of  the  "  Herzenser- 
giesungen  eines  Kunstliebenden  Klosterbru- 
ders," written  by  a  certain  Wackenroder,  Lud- 
wig Tieck  sought  to  set  up  the  naive,  crude  be- 
ginnings of  art  as  models.  The  piety  and  child- 
ishness of  these  works,  which  are  revealed  in 
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their  technical  awkwardness,  were  recommended 
for  imitation.  Raphael  was  to  be  ignored  entire- 
ly ;  his  teacher,  Perugino,  fared  almost  as  badly, 
although  rated  somewhat  higher,  for  it  was  claim- 
ed that  he  showed  some  traces  of  those  beauties, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  their  full  bloom  in  the 
immortal  masterpieces  of  Fra  Giovanno  Angelico 
da  Fiesole,  and  were  so  devoutly  admired.  If 
the  reader  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  taste  of 
the  art-enthusiasts  of  that  period,  let  him  go  to 
the  Louvre,  where  the  best  pictures  of  those 
masters,  who  were  then  worshiped  without  bounds, 
are  still  on  exhibition ;  and  if  the  reader  wishes 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  great  mass  of  poets  who 
at  that  time,  in  all  possible  varieties  of  verse,  im- 
itated the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  let  him 
visit  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Charenton. 

I  believe,  however,  that  those  pictures  in  the 
first  salon  of  the  Louvre  are  still  too  graceful  to 
give  the  observer  a  correct  idea  of  the  art  ideals 
of  that  period.  The  pictures  of  the  old  Italian 
school  must  be  imagined  translated  into  the  old 
German,  for  the  works  of  the  old  German  paint- 
ers were  considered  more  artless  and  childlike, 
and  therefore  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  the 
old  Italian.  It  was  claimed  that  we,  Germans, 
with  our  Gemüt h,  a  word  for  which  the  French 
language  has  no  equivalent,1  have  been  able  to 

1  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  English  language. — Trans- 
lator. 
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form  a  more  profound  conception  of  Christianity 
than  other  nations,  and  Frederic  Schlegel,  and 
his  friend,  Joseph  Görres,  rummaged  among  the 
ancient  Rhine  cities  for  the  remains  of  old  Ger- 
man pictures  and  statuary,  which  were  supersti- 
tiously  worshiped  as  holy  relics. 

I  have  just  likened  the  German  Parnassus  ofl 
that  period  to  Charenton.  Even  that,  however, 
is  too  mild  a  comparison.  A  French  madness 
falls  far  short  of  a  German  lunacy  in  violence,  for 
in  the  latter,  as  Polonius  would  say,  there  is 
method.  With  a  pedantry  without  its  equal,  with 
an  intense  conscientiousness,  with  a  profundity, 
of  which  a  superficial  French  fool  can  form  no 
conception,  this  German  folly  was  pursued. 

The  political  condition  of  Germany  was  particu- 
larly favorable  to  the  tendencies  of  the  ROMANTIC 
SCHOOL,  which  sought  to  introduce  a  national-  Z 
religious  literature,  similar  to  that  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  "  Need 
teaches  prayer,"  says  the  proverb;  and  truly  nev- 
er was  the  need  greater  in  Germany.  Hence  the 
masses  were  more  than  ever  inclined  to  prayer, 
to  religion,  to  Christianity.  No  people  is  more 
loyally  attached  to  its  rulers  than  are  the  Ger- 
mans. And  more  even  than  the  sorrowful  condi- 
tion to  wThich  the  country  was  reduced  through 
war  and  foreign  rule,  did  the  mournful  spectacle 
of  their  vanquished  princes,  creeping  at  the  feet 
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of  Napoleon,  afflict  and  grieve  the  Germans. 
The  whole  nation  resembled  those  faithful  old 
servants  in  once  great  but  now  reduced  families, 
who  feel  more  keenly  than  even  their  masters  all 
the  humiliations  to  which  the  latter  are  exposed, 
and  who  in  secret  weep  most  bitterly  when  the  fam- 
ily silver  is  to  be  sold,  and  who  clandestinely  con- 
tribute their  pitiful  savings,  so  that  patrician  wax 
candles  and  not  plebeian  tallow  dips  shall  grace 
the  family  table; — just  as  we  see  it  so  touchingly 
depicted  in  the  old  plays.  The  universal  sadness 
found  consolation  in  religion,  and  there  ensued  a 
pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  from  whom 
alone  help  could  come.  And,  in  fact,  against  Na- 
poleon none  could  help  but  God  himself.  No 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  earthly  legions ; 
hence  all  eyes  were  religiously  turned  to  heaven. 

We  would  have  submitted  to  Napoleon  quietly 
enough,  but  our  princes,  while  they  hoped  for  de- 
liverance through  Heaven,  were  at  the  same  time 
not  unfriendly  to  the  thought,  that  the  united 
strength  of  their  subjects  might  be  very  useful  in 
effecting  their  purpose.  Hence  they  sought  to 
awaken  in  the  German  people  a  sense  of  homo- 
geneity, and  even  the  most  exalted  personages 
now  spoke  of  a  German  nationality,  of  a  common 
German  fatherland,  of  a  union  of  the  Christian- 
Germanic  races,  of  the  unit}"  of  Germany.  We 
were  commanded  to  be  patriotic,  and  straightway 
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we  became  patriots, — for  we  always  obey  when 
our  princes  command. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  word 
"patriotism"  means  the  same  in  Germany  as  in 
France.  The  patriotism  of  the  French  consists  J 
in  this:  the  heart  warms;  through  this  warmth  it 
expands;  it  enlarges  so  as  to  encompass  with  its 
all-embracing  love,  not  only  the  nearest  and  dear- j 
est,  but  all  France,  all  civilization.  The  patriotism, 
of  the  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  nar-j 
rowing  and  contracting  the  heart,  just  as  leather! 
contracts  in  the  cold;  in  hating  foreigners;  in 
ceasing  to  be  European  and  cosmopolitan,  and  in 
adopting  a  narrow-minded  and  exclusive  Ger- 
manism. We  beheld  this  ideal  empire  of  churl- 
ishness organized  into  a  system  by  Herr  Jahn  ; 
with  it  began  the  crusade  of  the  vulgar,  the 
coarse,  the  great  unwashed — against  the  grand- 
est and  holiest  idea  ever  brought  forth  in  Germa- 
ny, the  idea  of  humanitarianism ;  the  idea  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  mankind,  of  cosmopoli- 
tanism,— an  idea  to  which  our  great  minds,  Les- 
sing,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  and  all 
people  of  culture  in  Germany,  have  ever  paid 
homage. 

With  the  events  that  speedily  followed,  you  are 
only  too  familiar.  After  God,  the  snow,  and 
the  Cossacks  had  destroyed  the  best  portion  of 
Napoleon's  forces,  we,  Germans,  received  the  com- 
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mand  from  those  highest  in  authority,  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  foreign  yoke,  and  we  straight- 
way flamed  with  manly  wrath  at  the  bondage, 
too  long  endured ;  and  we  let  ourselves  be  excit- 
ed to  enthusiasm  by  the  fine  melodies,  but  bad 
verses,  of  Koerner's  ballads,  and  we  fought  until 
we  won  our  freedom,  for  we  always  do  what  our 
princes  command. 

f  At  a  period  when  the  crusade  against  Napoleon 
was  forming,  a  school  which  was  inimical  to  every- 
thing French,  and  which  exalted  everything  in  art 
and  life  that  was  Teutonic,  could  not  help  achiev- 

I  ing  great  popularity.    The  Romantic  School  at 

\  that  time  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  machina- 
tions of  the  government  and  the  secret  societies, 
and  A.  W.  Schlegel  conspired  against  Racine  with 
/the  same  aim  that  Minister  Stein  plotted  against 

I  Napoleon.  This  school  of  literature  floated  with 
the  stream  of  the  times;  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
stream  that  flowed  backwards  to  its  source.  When 
finally  German  patriotism  and  nationality  were 
victorious,  the  popular  Teutonic-Christian-ro- 
mantic school,  "  the  new-German-religious-pa- 
triotic art-school/'  triumphed  also.  Napoleon, 
the  great  classic,  who  was  as  classic  as  Alexander 
or  Caesar,  was  overthrown,  and  August  William 
and  Frederic  Schlegel,  the  petty  romanticists,  who 
were  as  romantic  as  Tom  Thumb  and  Puss  in 
Boots,  strutted  about  as  victors. 
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But  the  reaction  which  always  follows  excess 
was  in  this  case  not  long  in  coming.  As  the 
spiritualism  of  Christianity  was  a  reaction  against 
the  brutal,  despotic,  imperial  Roman  materialism; 
as  the  revival  of  the  love  for  Grecian  art  and 
science  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  against  the 
extravagances  of  Christian  spiritualism ;  as  the 
romanticism  of  the  middle  ages  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reaction  against  the  vapid  apings  of 
antique  classic  art ;  so  also  do  we  now  behold  a 
reaction  against  the  re-introduction  of  that  catho- 
lic, feudal  mode  of  thought,  of  that  knight-errant- 
ry and  priestdom,  which  were  being  inculcated 
through  literature  and  the  pictorial  arts,  under  such 
strange  and  bewildering  circumstances. 

For  when  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  were 
recommended  as  models,  and  were  so  highly 
praised  and  admired,  the  only  explanation  of  their 
superiority  that  could  be  given  was  that  these 
/men  believed  in  that  which  they  depicted,  and 
that,  therefore,  with  their  artless  conceptions  they 
could  accomplish  more  than  the  later  skeptical 
artists,  notwithstanding  that  thejatter  excelled  in 
technical  skill.  In  short,  it  was  claimed  that  faith 
worked  wonders,  and,  in  sooth,  how  else  could 
the  transcendent  merits  of  a  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  or  the  poems  of  Brother  Ottfried  be  ex- 
plained? 

Hence  the  artists  who  were  honest  in  their  dc- 
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votion  to  art,  and  who  sought  to  imitate  the  pious 
distortions  of  those  miraculous  pictures,  the  sacred 
uncouthness  of  those  marvel-abounding  poems, 
and  the  inexplicable  mysticisms  of  those  olden 
works, — these  artists  determined  to  wander  to  the 
same  hippocrene  whence  the  old  masters  had  de- 
rived their  supernatural  inspiration.  They  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ  was  to  re-invigorate  consumptive  German 
art  with  asses'  milk.  In  brief,  they  betook  them- 
selves to  the  lap  of  the  Roman- Catholic- Apostol- 
ic Church,  where  alone,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
salvation  was  to  be  secured. 

Many  of  the  adherents  of  the  romantic  school, 
for  instance,  Joseph  Görres  and  Clemens  Brentano, 
were  Catholics  by  birth,  and  required  no  formal 
ceremony  to  mark  their  re-adhesion  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith ;  they  merely  renounced  their  former 
free-thinking  views.  Others,  however,  such  as 
Frederic  Schlegel,  Ludwig  Tieck,  Novalis,  Wer- 
ner, Schütz,  Carove,  Adam  Müller,  etc.,  were 
born  and  bred  Protestants,  and  their  conversion 
to  Catholicism  required  a  public  ceremony.  The 
above  list  of  names  includes  only  authors ;  the 
number  of  painters,  who  in  swarms  simultaneous- 
ly abjured  Protestantism  and  reason,  was  m,uch 
larger. 

When  it  was  seen  how  these  young  people 
made  obeisance,  as  it  were,  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  Church,  and  pressed  their  way  into  ancient  f-fy 
prisons  of  the  mind,  from  which  their  fathers  had- 
so  valiantly  liberated  themselves,  much  misgiving! 
was  felt  in  Germany.  But  when  it  was  discover-} 
ed  that  this  propaganda  was  the  work  of  priests 
and  aristocrats,  who  had  conspired  against  the  re- 
ligious and  political  liberties  of  Europe ;  when  it 
was  seen  that  it  was  Jesuitism  itself  which  was 
seeking,  with  the  dulcet  tones  of  Romanticism, 
to  lure  the  youth  of  Germany  to  their  ruin,  after 
the  mannerof  the  mythical  rat-catcher  of  Hamelin ; 
when  all  this  became  known,  there  was  great  ex- 
citement and  indignation  in  Germany  among  the 
friends  of  Protestanism  and  intellectual  freedom. 
I  have  mentioned  intellectual  freedom  and  Prot- 
estantism together ;  although,  in  Germany,  I  pro-  1 
fess  the  Protestant  religion,  yet  I  trust  no  one  will 
accuse  me  of  a  prejudice  in  its  favor.  It  is  entire- 
ly without  partiality  that  I  have  named  Protest- 
antism and  free  thought  together,  for  in  Germany 
they  really  stand  on  a  friendly  footing  towards 
one  another.  At  all  events  they  are  akin,  and 
that  as  mother  and  daughter.  Even  if  the  Prot- 
estant Church  may  be  charged  wTith  a  certain 
odious  narrow-mindedness,  yet  to  its  immortal 
honor  be  it  said,  that  by  allowing  the  right  of 
free  investigation  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  by 
liberating  the  minds  of  men  from  the  yoke  of  au- 
thority, it  made  it  possible  for  free  thought  to 
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strike  root  in  Germany,  and  for  science  to  devel- 
op an  independent  existence.  Although  Ger- 
man philosophy  now  proudly  takes  its  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  yea,  even  as- 
sumes an  air  of  superiority,  yet  it  is  only  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  and  as  such  owes  her  filial 
respect  and  consideration  ;  and  when  threatened 
by  Jesuitism,  the  common  foe  of  them  both,  the 
bonds  of  kindred  demanded  that  they  should  com- 
bine for  mutual  defense.  All  the  friends  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  the  Protestant  church,  skep- 
tics as  well  as  orthodox,  simultaneously  arose 
against  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  liberals,  who  were  not 
specially  concerned  either  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Protestant  church  or  of  philosophy,  but  for  the 
interests  of  civil  liberty,  also  joined  the  ranks  of 
this  opposition.  In  Germany,  however,  the  liber--? 
als  had  always,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  stu-j 
dents  both  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  the} 
idea  of  liberty  for  which  they  fought  was  always ? 
the  same,  whether  the  subject  under  discussion 
was  exclusively  political,  philosophical,  or  theo- 
logical. This  is  most  clearly  manifest  in  the  life 
of  the  man,  who,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  roman- 
tic school  in  Germany,  undermined  its  foundation, 
and  contributed  the  most  to  its  overthrow.  I  re- 
fer to  Johann  Heinrich  Voss. 

This  writer  is  altogether  unknown  in  France, 
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and  yet  there  are  few  to  whom  the  German  peo- 
ple are  more  indebted  for  their  intellectual  devel- 
opment. After  Lessing,  he  is  probably  the 
greatest  citizen  in  German  literature.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  man,  and  deserves  more  than 
a  mere  passing  mention. 

The  biography  of  this  man  is  that  of  nearly  all 
German  authors  of  the  old  school.  He  was  the  son 
of  poor  parents,  and  was  born  at  Mechlenburg  in 
175  I.  He  studied  theology,  but  did  not  pursue 
it  as  a  career.  When,  however,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  poetry  and  Greek,  he  devoted  him- 
self zealously  to  both.  In  order  not  to  starve  he 
took  to  teaching,  and  became  schoolmaster  at  Ot- 
terndorf, in  Hadeln.  He  translated  the  ancients, 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  poor,  frugal, 
and  industrious.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  repu- 
tation among  the  poets  of  the  old  school,  but  the 
poets  of  the  new  romantic  school  were  continual- 
ly plucking  at  his  laurels,  and  they  scoffed  not  a 
little  at  the  honest,  old-fashioned  Voss,  who,  how- 
ever, went  on  in  his  straight-forward  way  pictur- 
ing the  life  on  the  lower  Elbe,  sometimes  even 
writing  in  the  Platt-Deutsch  dialect.  He  selected 
no  medieval  knights  or  madonnas  as  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  his  works,  but  chose  for  his  theme 
the  life  of  a  simple  Protestant  parson  and  his  vir- 
tuous family.  Voss  was  so  thoroughly  whole- 
some, so  bourgeois,  so  natural ;  while  they,  the 
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new  troubadours,  were  so  morbid  and  somnambu- 
listic, so  high-flown  and  aristocratic,  and  altogeth- 
er so  unnatural.  To  Frederic  Schlegel,  the  intox- 
icated poet  of  the  dissolute,  romantic  Lucinde,  the 
staid  and  sober  Voss,  with  his  chaste  Louise  and 
his  aged,  venerable  parson  of  Grünau,  must  have 
been  very  obnoxious.  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel, 
who  never  was  so  sincere  as  his  brother  in  his 
glorification  of  profligacy  and  of  Catholicism, 
harmonized  much  better  with  old  Voss,  and  be- 
tween the  two  there  existed  only  the  rivalry  of 
translators,  a  rivalry  which  has  been  very  beneficial 
for  German  literature.  Even  before  the  rise  of 
the  new  school,  Voss  had  translated  Homer  ;  now, 
with  an  unprecedented  industry,  he  translated  the 
other  heathen  poets  of  antiquity,  while  August 
Wilhelm  Schlegel  translated  the  Christian  poets 
of  the  romantic-Catholic  period.  Secret  polem- 
ical motives  inspired  them  both.  Voss  aimed  to 
advance  classic  poetry  and  modes  of  thought 
through  his  translations,  while  A.  W.  Schlegel 
sought,  through  good  translations,  to  make  the 
Christian-romantic  poets  accessible  to  the  public 
for  imitation  and  culture.  In  sooth,  this  antago- 
nism manifested  itself  even  in  the  forms  of  speech 
used  by  the  two  translators.  While  Schlegel  be- 
came ever  more  fastidious  and  finical  in  his  style, 
Voss  grew  more  brusque  and  rugged.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  latter's  later  translations  is  as  rough 
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as  a  file,  and,  at  times,  almost  unpronounceable. 
If  one  is  liable  to  slip  on  the  smooth,  highly-pol- 
ished, mahogany-like  surface  of  Schlegel's  poems, 
there  is  equal  danger  of  stumbling  over  Voss's 
versified  blocks  of  granite.  In  a  spirit  of  rivalry, 
Voss  finally  attempted  a  translation  of  Shakespeare, 
a  work  which  Schlegel  had  accomplished  so  suc- 
cessfully in  his  earlier  years.  In  this  undertaking 
Voss  fared  very  badly,  and  his  publisher  still 
worse ;  the  translation  was  a  total  failure.  If  * 
Schlegel's  translation,  perhaps,  reads  too  smooth- 
ly ;  if  his  verses  sometimes  give  the  impression 
of  whipped  cream,  and  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  to  be  eaten  or  to  be  drunk ; — Voss, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  hard  as  stone,  and  read- 
ing his  verses  aloud  makes  one  fear  a  dislocation 
of  the  jaw-bone.  But  that  which  especially  dis- 
tinguished Voss  was  the  energy  with  which  he 
battled  against  all  difficulties  ;  he  not  only  wrestled 
with  the  German  language,  but  also  with  that  aris- 
tocratic Jesuitic  monster,  which  at  that  period  rais- 
ed its  unsightly  head  from  amidst  the  dark  forest 
depths  of  German  literature :  and  Voss  dealt  the 
monster  a  telling  blow, 

Herr  Wolfgang  Menzel,  a  German  author,  who 
is  known  as  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
Voss,  dubs  him  "a  Saxon  boor."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unfriendly  sense  in  which  this  epithet  is 
applied,  it  is  nevertheless  very  fitting.     In  truth, 
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Voss  is  "a  Saxon  boor,"  just  as  Luther  was  one; 
he  lacks  all  that  is  chivalrous,  courteous,  and 
gracious;  he  was  every  inch  one  of  that  rude 
rough,  sturdy  race,  to  whom  Christianity  could 
be  preached  only  by  fire  and  sword,  and  who 
only  submitted  to  that  religion  after  losing  three 
battles,  but  who  in  their  customs  and  ways, 
still  retain  much  of  the  old  Norse,  pagan  dog- 
gedness,  and  in  their  material  and  intellectual 
combats  show  themselves  as  valiant  and  as  stub- 
born as  their  ancient  gods.  When  I  contem- 
plate Johann  Henirich  Voss  in  his  polemics 
and  in  his  whole  manner,  I  seem  to  see  before 
me  the  ancient  one-eyed  Odin,  himself,  who  has 
left  Asgard  and  has  become  a  school-teacher 
in  the  province  of  Hadeln,  and  there  teaches 
Latin  declination  and  the  Christian  catechism 
to  the  little  flaxen-haired  Holsteiners;  in  his 
leisure  hours  he  translates  the  Greek  poets  into 
German,and  borrows  from  Thor  his  great  hammer 
to  beat  the  verses  into  shape;  but  after  a  while, 
becoming  tired  of  the  tedious  work,  he  takes  the 
hammer  and  cracks  poor  Fritz  Stolberg  on  the 
head. 

Oh !  but  that  was  a  famous  affair.  Frederick, 
Count  of  Stolberg,  was  a  poet  of  the  old  school, 
and  was  remarkably  famous  in  Germany,  not 
perhaps  so  much  on  account  of  his  poetic  talents 
as  for  his  title  of  count,  which  at  that  time  count- 
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ed  for  more  in  German  literature  than  it  does 
now.  Fritz  Stolberg,  however,  was  a  liberal  man 
and  had  a  noble  heart,  and  he  was  a  friend  of  those 
less  patrician  youths,  who  in  Göttingen  were 
seeking  to  found  a  poetic  school.  I  recommend 
French  literary  men  to  read  the  preface  to  the 
poems  of  Hölty,  in  which  Johann  Heinrich  Voss 
describes  the  idyllic  life  of  the  band  of  poets  of 
which  he  and  Fritz  Stolberg  were  members. 
Time  passed,  and  these  two  were  the  only  ones 
left  of  all  that  galaxy  of  youthful  poets. 

When  Fritz  Stolberg,  with  great  eclat,  joined  the 
Catholic  Church,  abjuring  reason  and  the  love  of 
freedom,  becoming  a  promoter  of  intellectual 
darkness,  and  by  his  aristocratic  example  drawing 
many  weaklings  after  him — then  Johann  Heinrich 
Voss,  the  venerable  man  of  three-score  and  ten, 
publicly  entered  the  lists  against  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  and  wrote  the  little  book  "  Wie  Ward  Fritz 
Stolberg  ein  Unfreier  ? "  In  it,  he  analyzed 
Stolberg's  whole  life,  and  showed  how  the  aristo- 
cratic tendency  in  the  nature  of  his  old  comrade 
had  always  existed,  and  that  after  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution  that  tendency  had  steadi- 
ly become  more  pronounced ;  that  Stolberg  had 
secretly  joined  an  association  of  the  nobility, 
which  had  for  its  purpose  to  counteract  the 
French  ideas  of  liberty  ;  that  these  nobles  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Jesuits ;  that  they  sought, 
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through  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  to 
advance  also  the  interests  of  the  nobility ;  he  ex- 
posed in  general  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  reactionists  were  seeking  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Christian-Catholic-feudal  mid- 
dle ages,  and  the  destruction  of  Protestant  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  the  political  rights  of  the 
commonalty.  Once,  ere  the  era  of  revolutions, 
good  fellowship  existed  between  German  democ- 
racy and  German  aristocracy ;  the  former  hoped 
for  nothing,  the  latter  feared  nothing ;  but  now 
as  gray-beards,  they  faced  each  other,  and  fought 
a  duel  for  life  or  death. 

That  portion  of  the  German  public  which  did 
not  comprehend  the  significance  and  terrible 
necessity  of  this  struggle  blamed  poor  Voss  for 
the  ruthless  revelation  of  confidential  relations 
and  private  affairs,  which,  however,  taken  as  a 
,whole,  conclusively  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
charges.  Then  certain  so-called  aesthetic  souls, 
far  too  exalted  and  refined  for  such  petty  gossip, 
raised  an  outcry  and  accused  poor  Voss  of  being 
a  scandal- monger.  Other  good  citizens,  who 
feared  that  the  curtain  might  be  drawn  from 
them,  and  their  own  miserable  shortcomings  be 
exposed,  waxed  indignant  over  the  violation  of 
the  established  rules  of  literary  polemics,  which 
strictly  forbid  all  personalities  and  disclosures  of 
private  affairs.     It  so  happened  that  Fritz  Stol- 
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berg  died  soon  after,  and  his  death  was  attribu- 
ted to  grief;  and  when,  immediately  after  his 
death  his  "Liebesbiichlein"  was  published,  in 
which  he  assumes  the  true  Jesuitic  tone,  and 
speaks  of  his  poor  deluded  friend  in  terms  of  pious 
Christian  forgiveness — then  the  tears  of  German 
compassion  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  the  German  Mi- 
chel 1  assumed  his  most  lugubrious  expression, 
and  all  this  flood  of  sentimentality  was  turned  in- 
to wrath  against  poor  Voss ;  and  most  of  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  him  came  from  the  very  ones 
for  whose  intellectual  and  material  welfare  he 
had  battled. 

In  sooth,  in  Germany,  the  one  who  gets 
soundly  thrashed,  can  always  count  on  the  pity 
and  tears  of  the  multitude.  In  this  respect  the 
Germans  resemble  those  old  crones  who  never 
miss  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  execution, 
and  who  eagerly  press  to  the  front  of  the  curious 
spectators,  setting  up  a  bitter  lamentation  at 
sight  of  the  poor  wretch,  and  even  taking  his 
part.  The  sniveling  old  women  who  attend  liter- 
ary executions,  and  put  on  such  grief- stricken 
airs,  would  nevertheless  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  the  poor  sinner  was  suddenly  to  receive 
a  pardon,  and  they  be  sent  trudging  homeward 

i  Michel  is  a  humorous  nickname  applied  to  the  German  peo- 
ple, just  about  as  the  nickname  John  Bull  is  used  to  designate 
the  English,  and  Bf  other  Jonathan  the  American  people. — Tr. 
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without  beholding  the  anticipated  flogging. 
Their  worst  fury  would  then  be  directed  against 
the  one  who  had  balked  their  expectation. 

Meanwhile  Voss's  polemical  writings  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  masses,  and  turned 
the  current  of  public  opinion  against  that  predi- 
lection for  medisevalism,  which  had  been  all  the 
fashion.  His  writings  aroused  Germany ;  many 
went  full  lengths  with  Voss  personally ;  a  greater 
portion  supported  his  cause  alone.  The  contro- 
versy waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer ;  attacks  and  re- 
joinders followed  in  quick  succession,  and  the  last 
days  of  the  old  man  were  embittered  by  these 
quarrels.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  most  danger- 
ous opponents,  the  priesthood,  who  attacked  him 
under  the  most  varied  guises.  Not  only  the 
Crypt- Catholics,  but  also  the  Pietists,  the  Quiet- 
ists,  the  Lutheran  Mystics  ; — in  brief,  all  the  su- 
pernaturalistic  sects  of  the  Protestant  church,  no 
matter  how  decidedly  they  differed  from  one  an- 
other in  their  creeds,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  their 
great  hatred  of  Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  the  ration- 
alist. This  name  is  in  Germany  applied  to  those 
who  hold  that  the  claims  of  reason  should  not  be 
put  aside  in  matters  of  religion,  in  opposition  to 
the  supernaturalists,  who  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree discard  reason  in  religion.  The  latter,  in 
their  furious  hate  of  the  poor  rationalists,  resemble 
the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  who,  although 
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they  will  not  believe  in  each  other's  hallucinations, 
yet  in  a  measure  tolerate  one  another.  But  with 
all  the  fiercer  hate  do  they  turn  against  the  man 
whom  they  consider  their  common  enemy,  who 
is  no  other  than  the  physician  who  seeks  to  re- 
store their  reason. 

While  the  romantic  school  was  severely  dam- 
aged in  public  opinion  by  the  discovery  of  its 
Catholic  tendencies,  about  the  same  time  it  re- 
ceived an  utterly  crushing  blow  in  its  own  tem- 
ple, and  that,  too,  from  one  of  those  gods  whom 
itself  had  enshrined  there.  For  it  was  Wolfgang 
Goethe  who  descended  from  his  pedestal  to  pro- 
nounce the  doom  of  the  Schlegels,  the  same  high- 
priests  who  had  offered  him  so  much  incense. 
That  voice  annihilated  the  whole  pack  of  hobgob- 
lins ;  the  spectres  of  the  middle  ages  fled ;  the 
owls  crept  again  into  their  obscure  castle-ruins, 
and  the  ravens  fluttered  back  to  their  old  church- 
steeples.  Frederic  Schlegel  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  attended  mass  daily  and  ate  broiled 
fowl ;  A.  W.  Schlegel  withdrew  into  the  pagoda 
of  Brahma.  Frankly  confessed,  Goethe  at  that 
time  played  a  very  ambiguous  role,  and  cannot 
be  unconditionally  praised.  It  is  true,  the  Schle- 
gels never  were  sincere  with  him ;  perhaps  they 
built  him  an  altar,  and  offered  him  incense,  and 
taught  the  multitude  to  kneel  before  him,  only 
because,  in  their  warfare  against  the  old  school, 
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they  needed  a  living  poet  to  set  up  as  a  model, 
and  found  none  more  suited  for  their  purpose 
than  Goethe ;  and,  perhaps,  also  because  they 
expected  some  literary  favors  from  him.  More- 
over, he  was  at  such  an  easy  distance  from  them. 
The  road  from  Jena  to  Weimar  leads  through  an 
avenue  of  fine  plum  trees,  and  the  luscious  fruit 
is  very  acceptable  to  the  wayfarer  when  parched 
with  the  summer  heat.  The  Schlegels  often 
traveled  this  road,  and  in  Weimar  they  had 
many  an  interview  with  Herr  Geheimrath  von 
Goethe,  who  was  always  a  finished  diplomat. 
He  listened  quietly  to  what  the  Schlegels  had  to 
say,  smiled  approvingly,  occasionally  dined  them, 
showed  them  various  favors,  etc.,  etc.  They  also 
approached  Schiller,  but  the  latter  was  an  honest, 
straight-forward  man,  and  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  The  correspondence  between 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  which  was  published  three 
years  ago,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  poets  and  the  Schle- 
gels. Goethe,  haughtily  and  contemptuously, 
mocks  at  them ;  Schiller  is  angry  at  their  imper- 
tinent scandal-mongering,  and  at  their  passion 
for  notoriety,  and  he  calls  them  "puppies." 

But  although  Goethe  assumed  such  haughty 
airs  towards  them,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he 
was  indebted  to  the  Schlegels  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  fame,  for  it  was  they  who  intro- 
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duced  and  promoted  the  study  of  his  writings. 
The  contemptuous  and  insulting  manner  with 
which  he  eventually  cast  them  off,  has  a  very 
strong  flavor  of  ingratitude. 

Perhaps  Goethe,  with  his  clear  insight,  was 
vexed  that  the  Schlegels  should  seek  to  use  him 
as  an  instrument  to  accomplish  their  projects. 
Perhaps  those  projects  threatened  to  compromise 
him  as  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  state.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  ancient  pagan  godlike  wrath  that 
awoke  in  him  at  sight  of  the  mouldy  Catholic 
follies.  For  as  Voss  resembled  the  stalwart  one- 
eyed  Odin,  so  did  Goethe,  in  form  and  figure, 
resemble  great  Jupiter.  The  former  was  com- 
pelled to  pound  long  and  vigorously  with  his 
Thor's  hammer ;  the  latter  needed  but  angrily 
to  shake  his  majestic  head,  with  its  ambrosial 
locks,  and  the  Schlegels  trembled  and  crept  out 
of  sight.  A  public  statement  of  Goethe's  oppo- 
sition to  the  romantic  school  appeared  in  his 
Journal,  "  Kunst  und  Alterthum,"  and  bore  the 
title  "  Concerning  the  Christian-Patriotic- New- 
German  School  of  Art." 

With  this  article  Goethe  made  his  EIGHTEENTH 
BRUMAIRE  in  German  literature,  for  by  chasing 
the  Schlegels  so  summarily  out  of  the  temple, 
and  attaching  to  himself  so  many  of  their  young 
and  zealous  disciples,  and  being  hailed  with  ac- 
clamations by  the  public,  to  whom  the  Schlegelian 
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directory  had  long  been  obnoxious,  he  established 
his  autocratic  sovereignty  in  German  literature. 
From  that  hour  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
Schlegels.  Only  now  and  then  their  names  wer'e 
mentioned,  just  as  one  sometimes  casually  speaks 
of  Barras  or  of  Gohier.  Neither  romantic  nor 
classic  poetry  was  henceforth  spoken  of:  it  was 
nothing  but  Goethe  here,  Goethe  there,  and 
Goethe  everywhere.  It  is  true  that  several  other 
poets  arose  in  the  mean  time  who  in  power  and 
imagination  were  but  little  inferior4  to  Goethe. 
But  out  of  courtesy  they  acknowledged  him  as 
their  chief;  they  paid  homage  to  him,  they  kissed 
his  hand,  they  knelt  before  him.  These  grandees 
of  Parnassus  differed  from  the  common  multitude 
in  being  permitted  to  wear  their  laurel-wreaths  in 
Goethe's  presence.  Sometimes  they  even  attack- 
ed him;  but  they  were  always  vexed  when  one 
of  the  lesser  ones  ventured  to  assail  him.  No 
matter  how  angry  aristocrats  are  wTith  their  sov- 
ereign, they  are  always  displeased  when  the  ple- 
beians also  dare  to  revolt.  And  in  truth  the 
aristocrats  of  intellect  had,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  very  good  reasons  to  be  irritated  against 
"Goethe.  As  I  myself  unreservedly  remarked  at 
the  time,  not  without  bitterness,  "  Goethe  resem- 
bled Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  abased  the  pow- 
erful nobility  and  exalted  the  tiers-etat"  That  was 
despicable.    Goethe  feared  every  writer  of  hide- 
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pendence  and  originality,  but  glorified  and  praised 
all  the  petty  authorlings.  He  carried  this  so  far 
that  to  be  praised  by  Goethe  came  at  last  to  be 
considered  a  brevet  of  mediocrity. 

Later  I  shall  speak  of  the  new  poets  who  grew 
up  during  the  Goethean  imperialism.  They 
constitute  a  forest  of  young  trees,  whose  true 
magnitude  has  become  perceptible  only  since 
the  fall  of  that  century-old  oak  by  whose  branches 
they  had  been  so  completely  overtopped  and 
overshadowed.  As  already  stated,  there  was 
not  lacking  a  bitter  and  zealous  opposition  against 
Goethe,  that  giant  oak.  Men  of  the  most  diverse 
opinions  were  banded  together  in  this  opposition. 
The  orthodox  were  vexed  that  in  the  trunk  of 
this  great  tree  there  was  no  niche  provided  for 
the  statuettes  of  the  saints,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  the  nude  dryads  of  heathendom  were 
permitted  to  carry  on  their  witchery  beneath  it. 
The  pietists  would  gladly  have  imitated  Saint 
Boniface,  and  with  consecrated  ax  have  felled  this 
magic  oak.  The  liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
indignant  that  they  could  not  use  it  as  a  liberty 
tree  and  as  a  barricade.  But,  in  truth,  the  tree 
was  too  lofty  to  have  a  red  cap  placed  on  its  top, 
or  to  have  a  carmagnole  danced  under  it.  But 
the  public  at  large  honored  it  just  because  it  was  so 
stately  and  independent;  because  it  filled  the 
whole  world  with  its  delicious  fragrance;  because 
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its  branches  towered  majestically  to  the  heavens, 
so  that  the  stars  seemed  to  be  merely  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  great  and  beautiful  tree. 
*  It  is  true,  the  opposition  against  Goethe  began 
with  the  appearance  of  the  so-called  pseudo 
"Wanderjahre,"  which  was  published  by  Gottfried 
Basse  of  Quedlinburg,  under  the  title  of  "Wilhelm 
Meisters  Wanderjahre,"  in  1821;  that  is,  soon 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Schlegels.  Goethe  had 
announced  a  sequel  to  his  "Wilhelm  Meister's 
Lehrjahre"  under  this  title,  and  very  strangely  it 
appeared  simultaneously  with  its  literary  double, 
in  which  not  only  was  Goethe's  style  imitated,  but 
the  hero  of  Goethe's  original  novel  was  repre- 
sented as  the  leading  personage.  This  parody 
evinced  much  talent,  and  still  greater  tact,  for 
as  the  author  managed  to  maintain  his  anonymity 
for  a  considerable  period,  baffling  all  endeavors 
to  discover  his  personality,  public  interest  was 
artificially  stimulated.  Finally  it  transpired  that 
the  author  was  a  hitherto  unknown  village  parson, 
by  the  name  of  Pustkuchen,  which  translated  into 
French  would  be  omelette  sonfflee,  a  name  which 
aptly  describes  the  very  essence  of  his  book.  It 
was  nothing  else  than  the  old,  stale  sour  dough 
of  the  pietists,  aesthetically  kneaded  over.  In  this 
book  it  was  cast  up  to  Goethe  as  a  reproach .  that 
his  poems  had  no  moral  aim;  that  he  could  create 
no  lofty  characters,  but  only  low,  vulgar  creat- 
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ures;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contrary,  had  pro- 
duced the  most  ideal  and  exalted  conceptions,  and 
that  therefore  the  latter  was  a  greater  poet. 

That  Schiller  was  a  greater  poet  than  Goethe," 
was  the  special  point  which  Pustkuchen's  book 
sought  to  establish,  and  for  which  it  was  written. 
It  became  the  fashion  to  institute  comparisons 
between  the  writings  of  the  two  poets,  and  the 
public  divided  into  partisan  camps.  The  ad-, 
mirers  of  Schiller  enthusiastically  praised  the 
purity  and  nobility  of  a  Max  Piccolomini,  of  a 
Thekla,  of  Posa,  and  other  of  Schiller's  dramatic 
heroes ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  stigmatized 
Goethe's  ^Philene,"  "  Käthchen,"  "Clärchen," 
and  the  like  pretty  creatures  as  immoral  jades. 
Goethe's  adherents  would  smilingly  admit  that 
neither  Goethe's  heroes  nor  his  heroines  could  be 
called  moral,  but  they  claimed  that  the  promo- 
tion of  morality  in  no  wise  came  within  the 
province  of  art.  In  art,  asserted  they,  as  in  the 
universe  itself,  there  is  no  ulterior  purpose,  and  it 
is  only  through  metaphysical  speculations  of 
mankind  that  we  imagine  ''means  to  an  end"  in 
either.  Art,  like  the  universe,  said  they,  exists 
for  itself  alone.  Although  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind concerning  the  universe  are  continually 
changing,  the  universe  itself  remains  ever  the 
same ;  so  also  must  art  remain  uninfluenced  by 
the  temporary  views  of  mankind.    Art  must  be 
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kept  especially  independent  of  systems  of  morali- 
ty, for  these  change  on  earth  as  often  as  a  new 
religion  arises,  and  supersedes  an  older  faith.  In 
fact,  as  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  centuries,  a 
new  religion  always  makes  its  appearance,  in- 
fluences the  customs,  and  thus  makes  itself  felt 
as  a  new  system  of  morality,  so  in  every  period 
the  art  works  of  the  past  would  be  branded  as 
heretical  and  immoral,  were  they  to  be  judged 
by  the  temporary  standard  of  morality.  We 
have,  in  sooth,  lived  to  see  good  Christians,  who 
condemn  the  flesh  as  of  Satan,  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  anger  at  sight  of  the  Greek  mythological 
statues.  Chaste  monks  have  put  an  apron  on  the 
antique  Venus ;  the  ridiculous  custom  of  bestow- 
ing a  fig  leaf  on  nude  figures  has  continued  even 
up  to  the  present.  A  pious  Quaker  went  so  far 
as  to  sacrifice  his  whole  fortune  in  buying  up  and 
burning  Giulo  Romano's  most  beautiful  mytho- 
logical paintings ;  truly  he  deserves  for  his  pains 
to  reach  heaven,  and  there  to  be  flogged  daily. 
A  religion  which  should  recognize  God  in  matter 
only,  and  should  regard  the  flesh  only  as  divine, 
would,  when  it  had  impressed  itself  upon  the 
customs  of  men,  give  rise  to  a  system  of  morality 
according  to  which,  those  works  of  art  which 
glorify  the  flesh  would  be  alone  deemed  worthy 
of  praise,  and  on  the  contrary  those  Christian  art 
works  which  depict  the  nothingness  of  the  flesh 
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would  be  considered  as  immoral.  The  works  of 
art  which  are  accepted  as  moral  in  one  land, 
would  be  considered  immoral  in  another  country, 
where  a  different  religion  had  generated  different 
customs.  Thus,  our  pictorial  arts  awaken  the 
disgust  of  a  strict  Mahometan,  while  much  that 
in  the  harems  of  the  Orient  is  regarded  as  quite 
innocent,  would  be  an  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  Christians.  In  India,  the  occupation  of  a 
Bayadere  is  not  regarded  as  dishonorable  ;  hence, 
the  drama  of  "Basantasena,"  the  heroine  of 
which  is  a  courtesan,  is  there  not  at  all  considered 
immoral.  If,  however,  the  Theatre  Fran£ais 
ventured  to  produce  this  play,  the  whole  pit 
would  raise  the  cry  of  "  immorality/'  the  same  pit 
that  witnesses  with  delight  plays  whose  plots  are 
amorous  intrigues,  and  whose  heroines  are  young 
widows  who  remarry  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
instead  of  having  themselves  burned  to  death  on 
their  deceased  husband's  funeral  pyre,  as  requir- 
ed by  Hindoo  morality. 

Starting  with  this  idea,  the  Goetheans  viewed 
art  as  a  separate,  independent  world,  which  they 
would  rank  so  high,  that  all  the  changing  and 
changeable  doings  of  mankind,  their  religions  and 
systems  of  morality,  should  surge  far  below  it. 

I  cannot  unconditionally  endorse  this  view ; 
but  the  Goetheans  were  led  so  far  astray  by  it  as 
to  proclaim  art  in  and  of  itself  as  the  highest 
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good.  Thus  they  were  induced  to  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  claims  of  the  world  of  reality, 
which,  after  all,  is  entitled  to  precedence. 

Schiller  united  himself  to  the  world  of  reality 
much  more  decidedly  than  did  Goethe  ;  and  he 
deserves  praise  for  this.  The  living  spirit  of  the 
times  thrilled  through  Frederic  Schiller;  it  wres- 
tled with  him  ;  it  vanquished  him  ;  he  followed  it 
to  battle ;  he  bore  its  banner,  and,  lo  !  it  was  the 
same  banner  under  which  the  conflict  was  being 
enthusiastically  waged  across  the  Rhine,  and  for 
which  Ave  are  always  ready  to  shed  our  heart's 
best  blood.  Schiller  wrote  for  the  grand  ideas  of 
the  Revolution  ;  he  razed  the  bastiles  of  the  in- 
tellect ;  he  helped  to  erect  the  temple  of  freedom, 
that  colossal  temple  which  shelters  all  nations  like 
a  single  congregation  of  brothers :  in  brief  he 
was  a  cosmopolitan. 

He  began  his  career  with  that  hate  of  the  past 
which  we  behold  in  "The  Robbers."  In  this 
work  he  resembles  a  diminutive  Titan  who  has 
run  away  from  school,  got  tipsy  with  schnapps, 
and  throws  stones  at  Jupiter's  windows.  He  end- 
ed with  that  love  for  the  future  which  already  in 
his  "Don  Carlos"  blossoms  forth  like  a  field  of 
flowers.  Schiller  is  himself  that  Marquis  Posa  * 
who  is  simultaneously  prophet  and  soldier,  and 
battles  for  that  which  he  foretells.  Under  that 
Spanish  cloak  throbs  the  noblest  heart  that  ever 
loved  and  suffered  in  Germany. 
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The  poet  is,  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  imitator 
of  the  Creator,  and  .also  resembles  God  in  creat- 
ing his  characters  after  his  own  image.  If,  there- 
lore,  Carl  Moor  and  the  Marquis  Posa  are  wholly 
Schiller  himself,  so  in  like  manner  does  Goethe 
resemble  his  Werther,  his  Wilhelm  Meister,  and 
his  Faust,  in  whom  the  different  phases  of  his  in-> 
tellect  can  be  studied.  While  Schiller  devotes 
himself  to  the  history  of  the  race,  and  becomes 
an  enthusiast  for  the  social  progress  of  mankind, 
Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  individual,  to  nature  and  to  art. 
The  physical  sciences  must  of  necessity  have  final- 
ly become  a  leading  branch  of  study  with  Goethe, 
the  pantheist,  and  in  his  poems,  as  well  as  in  his 
scientific  works,  he  gave  us  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches. His  indifferentism  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  result  of  his  pantheistic  views.  Alas  ! 
we  must  confess  that  pantheism  has  often  led  men 
into  indifferentism.  They  reasoned  thus  :  if  every 
thing  is  God ;  if  every  thing  is  divine,  then  it  is 
indifferent  whether  man  occupies  himself  with 
clouds,  or  ancient  gems ;  with  folk-songs  or  the 
anatomy  of  apes  ;  with  real  human  beings  or  play 
actors.  But  that  is  just  the  mistake.  Every- 
thing is  not  God,  but  God  is  everything.  He 
does  not  manifest  himself  equally  in  all  things, 
but  He  shows  himself  in  different  degrees  accord- 
ing to  the  various  matters.     Everything  bears 
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within  itself  an  impulse  to  strive  after  a  higher 
degree  of  divinity,  and  that  is  the  great  law  of 
progress  throughout  all  nature.  The  recognition 
of  this  law,  which  has  been  most  profoundly  re- 
vealed by  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon,  now  makes 
pantheism  a  cosmic,  universal  theory,  which  not 
only  does  not  lead  to  indifferentism,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  induces  the  most  self-sacrificing  endeav- 
ors. No,  God  does  not  manifest  himself  in  all 
things  equally,  as  Wolfgang  Goethe  believed,  who, 
through  such  a  belief  became  an  indifferentist, 
and,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  humanity,  occupied  himself  with  art, 
anatomy,  theories  of  color,  botanical  studies,  and 
observations  of  the  clouds.  No,  God  is  manifest 
in  some  things  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  others. 
He  lives  in  motion,  in  action,  in  time.  His  holy 
breath  is  wafted  through  the  pages  of  history, 
which  is  God's  true  book  of  record.  Frederic 
Schiller  felt  this,  and  became  an  historian,  a 
"  prophet  of  the  past,"  and  wrote  the  "  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,"  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War,"  the 
"  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "William  Tell." 

It  is  true  Goethe  also  depicted  a  few  of  the 
great  struggles  of  freedom,  but  he  portrayed  them 
as  an  artist.  Christian  zeal  was  odious  to  him, 
and  he  angrily  turned  from  it ;  and  the  enthusi- 
asm for  philosophy,  which  is  characteristic  of  our 
epoch,  he  either  could  not  understand  or  pur- 
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posely  avoided  understanding,  for  fear  of  ruffling 
his  customary  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  so  he  treated 
all  enthusiasm  objectively  and  historically ;  as  a 
datum,  as  a  subject  to  be  written  up.  In  his 
hands  the  living  spirit  became  dead  matter,  and 
he  merely  invested  it  with  a  lovely,  pleasing  form. 
He  became  the  greatest  artist  of  our  literature, 
and  all  that  he  wrote  was  a  finished  work  of  art. 

The  example  of  the  master  misled  the  youth, 
and  there  arose  in  Germany  that  literary  epoch 
which  I  once  designated  as  the  "  art  period,"  and 
which,  as  I  then  showed,  had  a  most  disastrous 
influence  on  the  political  development  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  At  the  same  time,  I  by  no  means ") 
deny  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Goethean  master- 
pieces. They  adorn  our  beloved  fatherland,  just  \ 
as  beautiful  statues  embellish  a  garden  ;  but  they 
are  only  statues,  after  all.  One  may  fall  in  love 
with  them,  but  they  are  barren.  Goethe's  poems 
do  not,  like  Schiller's,  beget  deeds.  Deeds  are 
the  offspring  of  words  ;  but  Goethe's  pretty  words 
are  childless.  That  is  the  curse  of  all  that  which 
has  originated  in  mere  art.  The  statue  which 
Pygmalion  wrought  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
even  the  sculptor  himself  fell  in  love  with  her. 
His  kisses  warmed  her  into  life,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  she  never  bore  children.  I  believe  a  simi- 
lar idea  has  been  suggested  by  Charles  Kodier, 
and  this  thought  came  into  my  mind  while  wan- 
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dering  through  the  Louvre,  as  my  glance  alighted 
on  the  statues  of  the  ancient  gods.  There  they 
stood,  with  their  white,  expressionless  e)^es,  a 
mysterious  melancholy  in  their  stony  smiles. 
Perhaps  they  are  haunted  by  sad  memories  of 
Egypt,  that  land  of  the  dead  from  which  the}' 
came  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  a  mournful  longing  for  the 
life  from  which  other  divinities  have  expelled 
them,  or  a  grieving  over  their  immortality  of 
death.  They  seem  to  be  awaiting  the  word  that 
shall  liberate  them  from  their  cold,  motionless  ri- 
gidity and  bring  them  back  to  life.  How  strange 
that  these  antique  statues  should  remind  me  of  the 
Goethean  creations,  which  are  likewise  so  perfect, 
so  beautiful,  so  motionless !  and  which  also  seem 
oppressed  with  a  dumb  grieving  that  their  rigid- 
ity and  coldness  separate  them  from  our  present 
warm,  restless  life, — that  they  cannot  speak  and 
rejoice  with  us,  and  that  they  are  not  human  be- 
ings, but  unhappy  mixtures  of  divinity  and  stone. 
These  few  hints  will  explain  the  publicly  express- 
ed opposition  of  the  various  parties  in  Germany 
to  Goethe.  The  orthodox  were  highly  incensed 
against  the  great  heathen,  as  Goethe  was  general- 
ly called  in  Germany;  they  feared  his  influence 
upon  the  people,  whom  he  indoctrinated  with  his 
manner  of  viewing  the  world  through  merry  verses, 
even  through  the  simplest  and  most  unpretentious 
ballads.    They  saw  in  him  the  most  dangerous 
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foe  of  the  Cross,  which,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
was  as  odious  to  him  as  vermin,  garlic  and  tobac- 
co ;  at  least,  that  is  about  the  purport  of  the 
Xenie  which  Goethe  dared  to  publish  in  Germa- 
ny, the  very  country  where  vermin,  garlic  to- 
bacco and  the  Cross  form  a  holy  alliance,  and 
are  supreme  over  all.  But,  it  was  not  this  that 
displeased  us,  the  party  of  action.  As  previously 
stated,  we  found  fault  with  Goethe  for  the  barren- 
ness of  his  writings ;  for  the  engrossing  devotion 
to  art,  which  through  him  was  diffused  over  Ger- 
many ;  for  his  influence  in  creating  among  the 
German  youth  an  apathy  which  was  a  hindrance 
to  the  political  regeneration  of  our  fatherland. 
Hence  the  indifferentist  and  pantheist  was  assail- 
ed from  the  most  diverse  sides.  To  use  an  illus- 
tration from  French  parliamentary  life,  the  ex- 
treme right  and  the  extreme  left  formed  an  alli- 
ance against  him.  While  the  cassocked  priests 
brandished  the  crucifix  over  him,  furious  sans-cu- 
lottes  simultaneously  assaulted  him  with  the  pike. 

Wolfgang  Menzel,  who  had  carried  on  the  war 
against  Goethe  with  a  display  of  talent  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  evinced  in  his  polemics  that  he 
was  not  merely  a  one-sided  spiritualistic  Christian, 
or  a  discontented  patriot ;  he  rather  based  a  por- 
tion of  his  attacks  on  the  latest  remark  of  Fred- 
eric Schlegel,  who,  after  his  fall,  from  the  recesses 
of  his  Catholic  cathedral,  gave  utterance  to  his 
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woe  concerning  Goethe ;  Goethe,  "  whose  poetry 
lacked  a  central  point."  Menzel  went  still  furth- 
er, and  showed  that  Goethe  was  not  a  man  of 
genius,  but  only  of  talent ;  Schiller,  however,  was 
a  genius,  etc.,  etc.  This  was  some  time  before  the 
July  Revolution  ;  Menzel  was  at  that  time  a  great 
admirer  of  the  middle  ages,  of  medieval  art  as 
well  as  of  institutions  ;  he  was  incessantly  attack- 
ing Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  and  praising  Joseph 
Görres  with  an  enthusiasm  hitherto  unheard  of. 
These  facts  prove  that  Menzel  was  sincere  in  his 
hatred  of  Goethe,  and  that  he  did  not  write 
against  him  merely  to  make  himself  conspicuous, 
as  many  thought.  Although  I,  myself,  was  at 
that  time  an  opponent  of  Goethe,  yet  I  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  harshness  with  which  Menzel  criti- 
cised him,  and  I  complained  of  this  want  of  respect. 
I  said :  Goethe  is  nevertheless  the  king  of  our 
literature,  and  in  applying  the  knife  of  criticism 
to  such  a  one,  it  always  behooves  us  to  show  a 
proper  courtesy,  just  as  the  executioner  who  was 
to  behead  Charles  I.,  ere  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office,  knelt  before  the  king  and  begged  his 
royal  forgiveness. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Goethe  was  the  fa- 
mous Hofrath  Müllner,  and  his  only  remaining 
friend,  Professor  Schütz.  There  were  several 
others  of  less  celebrity,  Herr  Spann,  for  instance, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  on  ac- 
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count  of  political  offenses,  belonged  to  the  public 
adversaries  of  Goethe.  In  confidence,  dear  read- 
er, it  was  a  very  motley  crowd.  The  ostensible 
reasons  I  have  sufficiently  indicated,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  guess  what  special  motive  influ- 
enced each  individual  to  give  publicity  to  his 
anti-Goethean  sentiments.  I  know  the  secret 
motives  of  only  one  of  these  persons,  and  as  that 
one  is  myself,  I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  was 
envious  of  Goethe.  To  my  credit  I  must  say 
that  I  assailed  in  Goethe  only  the  man,  never 
the  poet. 

Unlike  those  critics  who,  with  their  finely-pol- 
ished glasses,  claim  to  have  also  detected  spots 
upon  the  moon,  I  could  never  discern  blemishes 
in  Goethe's  works.  What  these  sharp-sighted 
people  consider  spots  are  blooming  forests,  silvery 
streams,  lofty  mountains,  and  smiling  valleys. 

Nothing  is  more  foolish  than  to  depreciate 
Goethe  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  Schiller,  with 
whom  they  never  meant  it  honestly,  and  whom 
it  was  always  customary  to  praise  in  order  to  dis- 
parage Goethe. 

Do  such  critics  really  not  know  that  those 
highly -extolled,  highly -idealized  figures,  those 
sacred  pictures  of  virtue  and  morality  which 
Schiller  produced  were  much  easier  to  construct 
than  those  frail  worldly  beings  of  whom  Goethe 
gives  us  a  glimpse  in  his  works  ?    Do  they  not 
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know  that  mediocre  painters  generally  select  sa- 
cred subjects,  which  they  daub  in  life-size  on  the 
canvas  ?  But  it  requires  a  great  master  to  paint 
with  life-like  fidelity  and  technical  perfection  a 
Spanish  beggar-boy  scratching  himself,  or  a 
Netherlandish  peasant  having  a  tooth  extracted, 
or  some  hideous  old  woman  such  as  we  see  in 
Dutch  cabinet  pictures.  In  art,  it  is  much  easier 
to  picture  large  tragic  subjects  than  those  which 
are  small  and  droll.  The  Egyptian  sorcerers 
could  imitate  Moses  in  many  of  his  magic  feats : 
they  could  make  serpents,  and  blood,  and  frogs ; 
but  when  Moses  created  vermin,  which  would 
seemingly  be  less  difficult  to  copy,  then  they 
confessed  their  impotence,  and  said,  "  That  is  the 
finger  of  God." 

Rail  as  ye  will  at  the  coarseness  of  certain 
portions  of  "  Faust/'  at  the  scenes  on  the  Brock- 
en  and  in  Auerbachs  cellar,  inveigh  against  the 
the  licentiousness  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  it  is 
nevertheless  more  than  ye  can  do;  that  is  the 
finger  of  Goethe  !  But  I  hear  you  say,  with  dis- 
gust: "We  do  not  wish  to  create  such  things. 
We  are  no  sorcerers;  we  are  good  Christians." 
That  ye  are  no  sorcerers  I  know  full  well. 

Goethe's  greatest  merit  consists  in  the  perfect 
finish  of  all  his  works.  Here  are  no  portions 
that  are  strong  while  others  are  weak;  here  no 
one  part  is  painted  in  detail  while  another  is 
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merely  sketched ;  here  is  no  coufusion,  nor  any 
of  the  customary  padding,  nor  any  undue  par- 
tiality for  certain  special  characters.  Goethe 
treats  every  person  that  appears  in  his  romances 
and  dramas  as  if  he  or  she  were  the  leading  char- 
acter. So  it  is  with  Homer,  so  with  Shakespeare. 
In  the  works  of  all  great  poets  there  are  in  fact 
no  minor  characters  at  all ;  every  character  in  its 
place  is  the  chief  personage.  Such  poets  are 
absolute  monarchs,  and  resemble  the  Emperor 
Paul  of  Russia,  who,  when  the  French  ambassa- 
dor remarked  that  a  man  of  importance  in  his 
empire  was  interested  in  a  certain  matter,  sharply 
interrupted  the  speaker  with  the  memorable 
words  :  "  In  my  empire  there  is  no  man  of  impor- 
tance except  he  to  whom  I  may  happen  to  be 
speaking  ;  and  he  is  of  importance  only  so  long 
as  I  address  him."  An  absolute  poet,  who  also 
holds  power  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  like  manner 
views  that  person  in  his  intellectual  realm  as  the 
most  important  who  at  that  particular  moment  is 
speaking  through  his  pen.  From  this  art-des- 
potism arises  that  wonderful  perfection  of  the 
most  trivial  and  unimportant  figures  which  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe. 

If  I  have  spoken  rather  harshly  of  Goethe's 
adversaries,  I  would  have  cause  to  criticise  his 
defenders  still  more  severely,  for  most  of  the 
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latter,  in  their  zeal,  have  been  guilty  of  even 
greater  follies.  At  the  head  of  those  who  have 
made  themselves  ridiculous  in  this  respect  is  one 
by  the  name  of  Eckermann,  a  writer  not  generally 
lacking  in  talent.  In  the  campaign  against 
Pustkuchen,  Carl  Immermann,  who  is  now  our 
greatest  dramatic  poet,  won  his  spurs  as  a  critic, 
by  publishing  an  excellent  brochure.  Berlin 
chiefly  distinguished  itself  on  this  occasion. 
Goethe's  leading  champion,  at  all  times,  was 
Barnhagen  von  Ense,  a  man  whose  heart  is 
filled  with  thoughts  grand  as  the  universe,  and 
who  expresses  them  in  words  as  precious  and  as 
dainty  as  cut  jewels.  He  is  the  noble  minded 
man,  in  whose  judgment  Goethe  ever  placed 
the  most  reliance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  here  that  Wilhem  von  Humboldt  once 
wrote  an  excellent  book  concerning  Goethe. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  every  Leipsic  Fair  has 
brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  works  on 
Goethe.  Herr  Schubart's  studies  of  Goethe  are 
among  the  marvels  of  fine  criticism.  Herr  Här- 
ing,  whose  ?tom  de  plume  is  Willibald  Alexis,  has 
written  for  various  periodicals  clever  and  valua- 
ble articles  on  Goethe.  Herr  Zimmermann,  pro- 
fessor at  Hamburg,  has  in  his  oral  lectures  given 
some  most  excellent  criticisms  of  Goethe ;  in  his 
writings  on  dramaturgy  we  find  similar  thoughts, 
more  briefly  expressed,  perhaps,  but  more  pro- 
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found.  At  various  German  universities  there 
were  courses  of  lectures  on  Goethe,  and  of  all 
his  works  the  public  chiefly  devoted  itself  to  the 
study  of  Faust.  It  was  the  theme  of  endless 
dissertations  and  commentaries,  and  became  the 
secular  Bible  of  the  Germans. 

I  would  be  no  true  German  if  I  wrote  of  Faust 
without  giving  expression  to  some  explanatory 
thoughts  concerning  it,  for  from  the  greatest 
thinker  down  to  the  most  insignificant  penny-a- 
liner,  from  philosophers  down  to  professors  of 
philosophy,  every  one  tries  his  wit  on  this  book. 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  wide  in  its  compass  as  the  Bible ; 
like  the  latter  it  embraces  heaven  and  earth,  man- 
kind and  its  exegesis.  The  subject  matter  of 
Faust  is  the  chief  reason  of  its  popularity,  and  its 
selection  from  among  the  many  folk-legends  is  a 
proof  of  Goethe's  profound  judgment  and  genius, 
which  ever  seized  on  that  which  was  nearest  and 
best.  I  may  assume  that  the  story  of  Faust  is  fa- 
miliar to  my  readers,  for  the  book  has  recently 
become  celebrated  in  France  also ;  but  I  know 
not  if  the  original  legend  itself  is  known  here. 
I  know  not  if  at  your  annual  rustic  fairs  there  is 
hawked  for  sale  a  little  book  of  gray,  fleecy 
paper,  badly  printed,  with  rude  woodcuts,  con- 
taining a  circumstantial  account  of  how  the  arch- 
sorcerer,  Johannes  Faustus,  a  learned  scholar 
who  had  studied  all  the  sciences,  finally  threw 
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away  his  books  and  made  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  by 'which  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  all  the 
material  pleasures  of  the  earth,  but  in  return  for 
which  his  soul  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  powers 
of  hell.  During  the  middle  ages  the  populace 
attributed  all  extraordinary  intellectual  powers  to 
a  compact  with  the  devil,  and  Albertus  Magnus, 
Raimond  Lullus,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  Agrip- 
pa  von  Nettesheim,  and  Roger  Bacon  in  England, 
were  held  to  be  magicians,  sorcerers  and  con- 
jurers. But  the  ballads  and  romances  tell  much 
stranger  stories  concerning  Doctor  Faustus,  who 
is  reputed  to  have  demanded  from  the  devil  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  profoundest  secrets  of 
nature,  but  also  the  most  realistic  physical  pleas- 
ures. This  is  the  self-same  Faust  who  invented 
printing,  and  who  lived  at  a  time  when  people 
began  to  inveigh  against  the  strictness  of  church 
authority,  and  to  make  independent  researches. 
With  Faust  the  mediaeval  epoch  of  faith  ends,  and 
the  modern  era  of  critical,  scientific  investigation 
begins.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  the  greatest  significance 
that  Faust  should  have  lived,  according  to  popu- 
lar tradition,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  that  he,  himself,  should  have  in- 
vented printing,  the  art  which  gave  science  the 
victory  over  faith;  an  art,  however,  which  has 
also  robbed  us  of  the  catholic  peace  of  mind,  and 
plunged  us  into  doubts  and  revolutions — another 
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than  I  would  perhaps  say :  and  had  finally  de- 
livered us  into  the  power  of  Satan.  But  no  ! 
knowledge,  science,  the  comprehension  of  nature 
through  reason,  eventually  give  us  the  enjoy- 
ments of  which  faith,  that  is,  Catholic  Christianity, 
has  so  long  defrauded  us  ;  we  now  recognize  the 
truth  that  mankind  is  destined  to  an  earthly,  as 
well  as  to  a  heavenly  equality.  The  political 
brotherhood  which  philosophy  inculcates  is  more 
beneficial  to  us  than  the  purely  spiritual  brother- 
hood, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Christianity. 
The  thought  becomes  transformed  into  words, 
the  words  become  deeds,  and  we  may  yet  be 
happy  during  our  life  on  this  earth.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  also  attain  after  death  that  heav- 
enly felicity  which  Christianity  promises  so  as- 
suredly,— so  much  the  better. 

The  German  people  had,  for  a  long  time,  felt 
a  profound  presentiment  of  this,  for  the  Germans 
themselves  are  that  learned  Doctor  Faust;  they 
themselves  are  that  spiritualist,  who,  having  at 
last  comprehended  the  inadequateness  of  the 
spiritual  life  alone,  reinstates  the  flesh  in  its  rights. 
But  still  biased  by  the  symbolism  of  Catholic  poet- 
ry, in  which  God  is  pictured  as  the  representative 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  devil  as  that  of  the  flesh,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  flesh  was  characterized  as  an 
apostasy  from  God,  and  a  compact  with  the  devil. 

But  some  time  must  yet  elapse  ere  the  deeply 
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significant  prophecy  of  that  poem  will  be  fulfilled 
as  regards  the  German  people,  and  the  spirit 
itself,  comprehending  the  usurpation  of  spiritual- 
ism, become  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
flesh.  That  will  be  the  revolution,  the  great 
daughter  of  the  Reformation. 

Less  known  in  France  than  Faust  is  Goethe's 
"West- Ostlichen  Divan,"  a  later  work  with  which 
Madame  de  Stael  was  unacquainted,  and  which 
demands  especial  notice.  It  reveals  the  peculiar 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Orient  in  graceful 
ballads  and  pithy  proverbs,  which  exhale  an  at- 
mosphere of  fragrance  and  passion,  like  a  harem 
of  love-sick  odalisques,  with  the  dark  eyes  of 
gazelles,  and  amorous  white  arms.  The  reader 
is  filled  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  shuddering  and 
desire,  like  lucky  Casper  Debareau,  when  he 
stood  at  the  top  of  a  ladder  in  Constantinople, 
and  beheld  dehaut  en  bas  what  the  commander 
of  the  faithful  is  wont  to  see  only  de  bas  cn  haut. 
At  times  a  feeling  steals  o'er  the  reader  as  if  he 
lay  comfortably  stretched  upon  a  Persian  carpet, 
smoking  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  filled  with  the  yel- 
low tobacco  of  Turkistan,  while  a  negress  slave 
gently  waves  over  him  a  variegated  fan  of  pea- 
cock feathers,  and  a  handsome  boy  serves  a  cup 
of  genuine  Mocha  coffee, — the  sweetest  and  most 
blissful  sense  of  life  and  its  pleasures  has  Goethe 
expressed  in  these  verses, — in  verses  so  dainty, 
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so  felicitous,  so  airy,  so  etherial,  that  one  is  lost 
in  astonishment  that  such  things  are  possible  in 
the  German  language.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  book  contains  the  most  beautiful  prose  de- 
scriptions and  explanations  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Orient,  the  patriarchal  life  of  the 
Arabs;  and  withal  Goethe  is  as  easy,  merry  and 
harmless  as  a  child,  and  yet  as  full  of  wisdom  as 
a  gray-beard.  Goethe's  prose  in  this  work  is  as 
translucent  as  the  green  sea,  when,  on  a  bright, 
calm-still  summer  afternoon,  we  can  look  far  down 
into  the  depths  below,  and  catch  glimpses  of 
ancient  drowned  cities,  and  all  their  fabulous 
splendors.  Then  at  times,  that  prose  is  as  mag- 
ical and  as  mysterious  as  the  firmament,  when 
the  darkness  of  twilight  has  lifted,  and  the  grand 
Goethean  thoughts  appear,  pure  and  golden,  like 
the  stars.  The  charm  of  this  book  is  indescrib- 
able; it  is  a  selam  sent  by  the  Occident  to  the 
Orient,  and  many  a  quaint  and  curious  flower  is 
gathered  there;  passionate  red  roses,  snowdrops 
white  as  a  maiden's  bosom,  comical  dandelions, 
purple  digitalis  like  long  human  fingers,  contorted 
crocuses,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all,  shyly  peeping 
forth,  modest  German  violets.  The  meaning  of 
this  selam  is  that  the  Occident,  grown  weary  of 
its  frigid,  meagre  spiritualism,  seeks  again  to  re- 
fresh itself  amid  the  wholesome  physical  pleasures 
of  the  Orient.    After  Goethe  had  expressed  in 
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Faust  his  aversion  to  abstract  spiritualism,  and 
his  desire  for  realistic  enjoyments,  in  writing  the 
"  West-Östlichen  Divan,"  he  threw  himself  with 
his  whole  soul,  as  it  were,  into  the  arms  of  sen- 
sualism. 

Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance  that  this 
work  appeared  soon  after  Faust.  It  was  the  last 
phase  of  Goethe's  genius  and  his  example  was  of 
the  greatest  influence  upon  literature.  The 
Orient  was  now  the  theme  of  our  lyric  poets.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  mention,  that  while  Goethe  so 
rapturously  celebrated  Persia  and  Arabia  in  his 
verses,  he  expressed  the  most  decided  aversion  to 
India.  The  grotesqueness,  fantasticism,  and  want 
of  clearness  characteristic  of  that  country  were 
repugnant  to  him,  and  perhaps  this  dislike  origi- 
nated in  the  suspicion  that  some  Catholic  strata- 
gem was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sanskrit  studies  of 
the  Schlegels  and  their  friends.  These  men  re- 
garded Hindostan  as  the  cradle  of  Catholicism, 
they  claimed  to  have  discovered  there  the  model 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  the  doctrine  of  the  trin- 
ity, of  the  incarnation,  of  penance,  of  atonement, 
of  the  maceration  of  the  flesh,  and  all  their  other 
favorite  crotchets.  Goethe's  antipathy  towards 
India  nettled  these  people  not  a  little,  and  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  with  transparent  malice,  called  him  "a 
heathen  converted  to  Mahometanism." 

Among    the   most   noteworthy   writings  on 
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Goethe  which  have  appeared  this  year  is  a  pos- 
thumous work  by  Johannes  Falk,  entitled  "  Goe- 
the aus  Persönlichen  Umgange  Dargestellt." 
With  the  exception  of  a  detailed  treatise  on  Faust, 
which  of  course  must  not  be  omitted,  the  author 
of  this  book  has  given  us  most  excellent  sketches 
of  Goethe ;  he  has  depicted  him  in  all  the  walks 
of  life,  naturally,  impartially,  with  all  his  virtues 
and  all  his  failings.  In  this  book  we  behold 
Goethe  in  his  relations  to  his  mother,  whose  tem- 
perament was  so  wonderfully  reflected  in  that  of 
her  son  ;  we  see  him  as  the  naturalist,  watching 
a  caterpillar  developing  into  a  butterfly;  we  see 
the  great  Herder  expostulating  with  him  against 
the  indifferentism  with  which  he  let  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  itself  pass  before  him,  unregard- 
ed ;  we  behold  him  at  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  seated  among  the  blonde  court 
dames,  making  merry  improvisations,  like  Apollo 
guarding  the  flocks  of  King  Admetus ;  again  we 
see  him,  with  the  haughtiness  of  a  Dalai-Lama, 
refusing  to  recognize  Kotzebue ;  then  we  see  the 
latter  giving  a  public  celebration  in  honor  of 
Schiller,  in  order  thereby  to  depreciate  Goethe ; 
wre  see  him  in  all  things,  wise,  handsome,  amiable, 
a  charming,  vigorous  figure,  like  unto  the  eternal 
gods. 

In  fact,  that  harmony  of  personal  appearance 
with  genius,  which  we  demand  in  eminent  men, 
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existed  in  its  fullest  degree  in  Goethe.  His  out- 
ward appearance  was  as  impressive  as  the  thoughts 
that  live  in  his  writings.  His  figure  was  symmet- 
rical and  majestic,  and  in  that  noble  form  Grecian 
art  might  be  studied  as  in  an  ancient  statue. 
That  stately  form  was  never  bent  in  Christian  hu- 
mility ;  the  features  of  that  noble  countenance 
were  never  distorted  with  Christian  self-reproach  ; 
those  eyes  were  never  downcast  with  Christian 
remorse,  nor  turned  devoutly  and  tremulously  to- 
wards heaven.  No,  his  eyes  had  a  god-like  stead- 
fastness, for  it  is  in  general  the  distinctive  mark 
of  a  god,  that  his  look  is  unmoved.  Hence  when 
Agni,  Varuna,  Yama  and  Indra  assume  the  form 
of  Nala  at  Damayanti's  wedding,  the  latter  recog- 
nizes her  lover  by  the  twitching  of  his  eyes,  for, 
as  previously  explained,  the  eyes  of  a  god  are  al- 
ways steadfast  and  unmoved. 

Napoleon's  eyes  possessed  this  trait,  and  hence 
I  am  convinced  that  he  also  was  a  god.  Goethe's 
eyes,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  remained  just  as 
god-like  as  in  his  youth,  and  although  time  could 
whiten,  it  could  not  bow  that  noble  head.  He 
always  bore  himself  proudly  and  majestically,  and 
when  he  spoke  he  seemed  to  grow  statelier  still, 
and  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  it  seemed  as 
though  he  could  prescribe  to  the  stars  the  paths 
they  should  traverse.  It  is  said  that  a  cold,  ego- 
tistic twitching  might  be  observed  around  the 
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corners  of  his  mouth.  But  this  trait  is  also  pe- 
culiar to  the  eternal  gods,  and  especially  to  the 
father  of  gods,  great  Jupiter,  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready likened  Goethe.  When  I  visited  him  at 
Weimar  I  involuntarily  glanced  around  to  see  if 
I  might  not  behold  at  his  side  the  eagle  with  the 
thunderbolt  in  its  beak.  I  was  about  to  address 
him  in  Greek,  but,  as  I  noticed  that  he  under- 
stood German,  I  told  him  in  the  latter  language 
that  the  plums  along  the  roadside  from  Jena  to 
Weimar  were  excellent.  Many  a  long  winter's 
night  I  had  pondered  on  the  exalted  and  pro- 
found remarks  I  should  make  to  Goethe  if  I 
should  ever  see  him.  And  now  that  I  did  at  last 
see  him  face  to  face,  I  told  him  that  the  plums  of 
Saxony  were  delicious.  And  Goethe  smiled. 
He  smiled  with  the  same  lips  with  which  he  had 
once  kissed  the  beautiful  Leda,  Europa,  Danae, 
Semele,  and  many  another  princess  or  ordinary 
nymph. 

Les  Dieux  s'en  vont.  Goethe  is  dead.  He 
died  on  March  22,  1832,  that  memorable  year  in 
which  the  world  lost  its  greatest  celebrities.  It 
is  as  if  death  had  become  suddenly  aristocratic, 
and  sought  to  designate  particularly  the  great 
ones  of  this  earth  by  sending  them  cotempora- 
neously  to  the  grave.  Perhaps  death  wished  to 
to  found  a  pairie  in  the  shadowy  realms  of  Hades, 
in  which  case  its  fournee  were  well  chosen.  Or, 
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perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  death  sought  during  the 
past  year  to  favor  democracy  by  destroying  these 
great  celebrities,  and  their  authority  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  thus  to  bring  about  an  intel- 
lectual equality.  Was  it  out  of  respect  or  from 
irreverence,  that  death  spared  the  crowned  heads 
during  the  past  year?  In  a  fit  of  abstraction 
death  did  raise  his  scythe  over  the  King  of  Spain, 
but  he  recollected  himself  in  time,  and  spared  his 
life.  During  the  past  twelve  months  not  a  single 
king  has  died.  Les  dieux  s'en  vont,  —  but  the 
kings  are  still  with  us. 


BOOK  IL 


PART  I. 

With  the  strict  conscientiousness  which  I  have 
prescribed  for  myself,  I  must  here  remark  that 
several  Frenchmen  have  complained  that  I  have 
treated  the  Schlegels,  especially  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
too  harshly.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  objec- 
tion would  not  have  been  raised  if  the  history  of 
German  literature  were  better  known  in  France. 
Many  Frenchmen  know  A.  W.  Schlegel  only 
through  the  book  of  Madame  De  Stael,  his  noble 
patroness.  The  majority  know  him  by  name 
only,  and  this  name  lingers  in  their  memories  as 
a  something  illustrious  and  celebrated,  somewhat 
as  the  name  Osiris,  of  whom  they  only  know  that 
he  was  a  queer  sort  of  a  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shiped- in  Egypt  Of  the  other  points  of  similar- 
ity which  exist  between  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  Osi- 
ris, they  know  absolutely  nothing. 

Some  may  think  that  I  owe  a  certain  forbear- 
ance to  the  elder  Schlegel,  because  I  was  once 
his  pupil  at  the  university.  But  did  A.  W. 
Schlegel  show  any  forbearance  to  the  old  poet 
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Bürger,  his  literary  father  ?  No  !  and  in  this  he 
only  acted  according  to  well-established  custom, 
for  in  literature,  as  in  the  wilds  of  the  North 
American  forests,  the  sons  beat  the  fathers  to 
death  when  they  become  old  and  feeble. 

I  have  previously  remarked  that  Frederic 
Schlegel  was  the  superior  of  August  Wilhelm  ;  in 
fact,  the  latter  lived  upon  his  brother's  ideas,  and 
merely  understood  the  art  of  elaborating  them. 
Frederic  Schlegel  was  a  deep  thinker.  He  rec- 
ognized all  the  splendors  of  the  past,  and  felt  all 
the  sorrows  of  the  present ;  but  he  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  sacredness  of  those  sorrows,  and 
their  necessity  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  world. 
He  saw  the  sun  go  down,  and  cast  melancholy 
glances  after  its  departing  rays,  and  lamented  at 
the  darkness  of  the  night  that  he  saw  approach- 
ing ;  but  he  did  not  observe  that  the  dawn  of  a 
new  morning  was  already  flushing  the  eastern 
skies.  Frederic  Schlegel  once  designated  the  his- 
torian as  "a  prophet  of  the  past."  These  words 
apply  most  aptly  to  himself.  The  present  was 
odious  to  him,  the  future  terrified  him,  and  his 
penetrating,  prophetic  glances  were  ever  turned 
towards  that  past,  which  he  loved  so  dearly. 

Alas !  poor  Frederic  Schlegel !  in  the  pangs 
and  sufferings  of  our  time,  he  saw  not  the  labor 
pains  of  a  new  birth,  but  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  had  no  presentiment  why  the  curtain  of  the 
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temple  was  rent,  why  the  earth  trembled,  and  the 
rocks  burst  asunder ;  and  the  terror  of  death  fell 
upon  him,  and  he  fled  for  refuge  to  the  tottering 
ruins  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  latter  was  cer- 
tainly the  fittest  asylum  for  one  of  his  tempera- 
ment. In  his  younger  years  he  had  indulged  in 
many  merry  excesses,  but  now  he  looked  back 
upon  these  escapades  as  sinful ;  as  sins  that  re- 
quired penance,  and  by  an  inevitable  reaction  the 
author  of  "  Lucinde"  ended  his  career  as  a  Cath- 
olic. 

"  Lucinde"  is  a  romance  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  poems,  and  his  drama  "Alarkos,"  mod- 
eled after  the  Spanish,  is  the  only  original  pro- 
duction that  Frederic  Schlegel  left  behind  him. 
Admirers  of  this  romance  were  not  lacking  in  its 
time.  The  now  so- highly  revered  Herr  Schleier- 
macher, published  some  enthusiastic  letters  in 
praise  of  "  Lucinde."  There  were  even  critics  who 
extolled  this  book  as  a  masterpiece,  and  who, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  prophesied  that  the 
time  would  come  when  it  would  rank  as  the  best 
work  of  German  literature.  The  public  author- 
ities ought  to  have  arrested  these  people,  just  as 
in  Russia  it  is  wont  to  imprison  those  prophets 
who  foretell  public  misfortunes,  until  their  predic- 
tions shall  have  been  verified.  No!  the  gods 
have  saved  our  literature  from  such  a  misfortune. 
Frederic  Schlegel's  romance  was  soon  universally 
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cast  aside  on  account  of  its  licentiousness  and  vac- 
uity, and  is  now  very  rarely  mentioned.  Lucinde 
is  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  this  romance;  she 
is  a  witty,  sensual  piece  of  femininity,  or  rather, 
she  is  a  compound  of  wit  and  sensuality.  Her 
crime  is  that  she  is  no  woman,  but  a  dull  conglom- 
eration of  two  abstract  ideas — wit  and  sensuous- 
ness.  The  Madonna  may  pardon  the  author  for 
writing  this  book,  but  the  Muses  will  never  for- 
give him. 

A  similar  romance,  "  Florentin,"  is  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  deceased  Schlegel.  The  book  is 
said  to  be  the  work  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Moses  Mendelssohn,  whom  Frederic 
Schlegel  induced  to  elope  from  her  first  husband, 
and  who  afterwards  went  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  him. 

I  believe  that  Frederic  Schlegel  was  sincere  in 
his  Catholicism,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  same  of 
many  of  his  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  in  such  matters.  Religion  and  hypocrisy 
are  twin  sisters,  and  resemble  each  other  so  closely 
that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
one  another.  The  same  figure,  dress  and  speech, 
only  that  hypocrisy  speaks  in  more  subdued  tones, 
and  oftener  repeats  the  little  word  "love."  I 
refer  only  to  Germany  in  the  above  remark,  for 
in  France  the  one  sister  is  dead,  and  the  other  is 
still  draped  in  the  deepest  mourning.    Since  the 
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appearance  of  Madame  de  Stael's  "De  -l'Alle- 
magne,"  Frederic  Schlegel  has  published  two 
great  works,  which  are  perhaps  his  best  produc- 
tions, and  which  certainly  merit  the  highest  praise. 
They  are  "  The  Wisdom  and  Languages  of  India," 
and  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature."  By 
the  first  work  he  not  only  introduced  the  study  of 
the  Sanskrit,  but  also  gave  it  a  firm  foundation. 
He  did  for  Germany  what  Sir  William  Jones  did  for 
England.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  San- 
-skrit  most  readily  and  sympathetically,  and  the 
few  fragments  contained  in  his  book  are  masterly 
translations.  Through  his  profound  intuitive  pow- 
ers, he  recognized  the  importance  of  the  "Sloka," 
the  great  epic  poem  of  India,  which  flows  as 
majestically  as  that  pure  and  holy  river,  the  Gan- 
ges. How  petty  in  comparison  seems  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  who  translated  a  few  fragments  from  the 
Sanskrit  into  hexameters,  and  was  lavish  in  self- 
laudation  that  he  had  let  no  trochaic  slip  into  his 
translation,  and  that  he  had  imitated  in- miniature 
some  of  the  metrical  tricks  of  legerdemain  of  the 
Alexandrians.  Frederic  Schlegel's  work  on  India 
has  doubtless  been  translated  into  French,  and 
therefore  requires  no  further  comment.  The  only 
fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  book  is  its  underly- 
ing motive,  it  is  written  in  the  interests  of  Ca- 
tholicism. He  and  his  disciples  claim  to  have 
discovered  in  these  poems  of  India  not  only  the 
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parallels  of  the  mysteries,  but  also  of  the  whole 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  its  struggles  with  the  secu- 
lar powers.  In  "  Mahabarata,"  and  in  "  Rama- 
yana,"  these  people  imagined  that  they  had  dis- 
covered an  elephantine  medievalism,  as  it  were. 
And,  in  sooth,  the  same  interests  are  involved  in 
the  wrangling  between  King  Wiswamitra  and  the 
priest,  Wasichta,  as  narrated  in  the  last-mentioned 
epic,  as  in  the  struggles  between  the  German 
emperors  and  the  popes,  although  in  Europe  the 
point  of  controversy  was  called  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture, and  in  India  the  cow  "  Sabala." 

A  similar  objection  applies  to  Schlegel's  lectures 
on  literature.  In  this  work  Frederic  Schlegel 
reviews  all  literature  from  an  elevated  standpoint, 
but  this  lofty  standpoint  is  after  all  the  belfry 
tower  of  a  Catholic  church  ;  and  whenever  Schle- 
gel speaks  we  seem  to  hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Sometimes  we  even  hear  the  cawing  of  the  rooks 
that  make  their  home  in  the  belfry,  and  flutter 
around  him.  To  me,  this  book  seems  to  exhale  the 
aroma  of  the  burning  incense  of  high  mass,  and 
methinks  I  see  tonsured  thoughts  lurking  under 
the  most  beautiful  passages.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  great  defect,  I  know  of  no  better 
work  of  its  kind.  A  better  insight  into  the  liter- 
ature of  all  races  could  only  be  obtained  by  col- 
lecting into  one  book  all  of  Herder's  writings  on 
such  subjects.    For  Herder  never  sat  like  a  liter- 
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ary  grand  inquisitor,  passing  judgment  on  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  condemning  or  absolving,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  religious  faith  ;  no, 
Herder  regarded  all  mankind  as  one  great  harp 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  Master ;  every  race 
seemed  to  him  a  chord  in  this  giant  harp,  and  he 
comprehended  the  various  tones  that,  combined, 
make  the  harmonious  music  of  the  universe. 

Frederic  Schlegel  died  in  the  summer  of  1829, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  gastronomical  ex- 
cess. He  was  fifty-seven  years  old.  His  death 
was  the  occasion  of  an  odious  literary  scandal. 
His  friends,  the  party  of  the  priesthood,  were  pro- 
voked at  the  uncomplimentary  obituary  notices 
in  the  liberal  press.  Hence  they  maligned,  vili- 
fied and  abused  the  German  liberals.  Yet  they 
could  not  say  of  any  of  the  latter,  "that  he  had 
seduced  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  yet  for  a  long 
time  thereafter  lived  on  the  alms  of  the  wronged 
husband." 

By  special  request,  I  shall  now  speak  of  the 
elder  brother,  A.  W.  Schlegel.  Were  I  to  dis- 
course of  him  in  Germany,  I  should  be  looked  at 
in  surprise. 

Who  in  Paris  now  speaks  of  the  giraffe  ? 

August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  was  born  September 
5th,  1767,  in  Hanover.  My  information  does  not 
come  from  himself  direct ;  I  never  was  so  ungal- 
lant  as  to  ask  him  his  age.    If  I  am  not  mistaken 
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I  find  that  date  given  in  Spindler's  Lexicon  of 
German  Authoresses.'  According  to  this,  A.  W. 
Schlegel  must  now  be  sixty-four  years  of  age. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  other  naturalists 
assert  that  he  is  older,  which  was  also  the  opinion 
of  Champollion.  If  I  am  to  discuss  his  literary 
merits,  I  must  chiefly  praise  him  as  a  translator. 
He  has  unquestionably  been  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful in  this  field.  His  translation  of  Shakes- 
peare into  the  German  language  is  masterly  and 
unsurpassable.  With,  perhaps,  the  exceptions  of 
Herr  Gries  and  Count  Platen,  A.  W.  Schlegel  is 
by  all  odds  the  greatest  metrical  expert  in  Ger- 
many. In  all  other  departments  of  literary  ac- 
tivity he  ranks  only  as  second,  perhaps  only  as 
third,  rate.  In  aesthetic  criticism  he  lacks,  as  I 
have  previously  said,  a  firm  philosophical  basis, 
and  in  this  field  he  is  inferior  to  other  contempo- 
raries, particularly  to  Solger.  In  the  study  of  the 
Old- German  he  is  far  surpassed  by  Jacob  Grimm, 
through  wThose  German  grammar  we  have  been 
emancipated  from  the  superficiality,  of  which  Schle- 
gel had  set  the  example,  of  explaining  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  Old-German  language.  Schlegel 
might  perhaps  have  accomplished  much  in  his 
studies  of  the  Old- German,  if  he  had  not  sud- 
denly leaped  over  to  the  Sanskrit.  But  the  study 
of  Old- German  went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  San- 
skrit offered  an  opportunity  to  create  a  new  sen- 
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sation.  But  in  this  he  also  remained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  dilettante;  the  credit  for  the  initiative 
of  his  thoughts  belongs  to  his  brother  Frederic 
and  that  which  is  truly  scientific  and  of  substan- 
tial value  in  his  Sanskritic  achievements  is  due, 
as  every  one  knows,  to  Herr  Lassen,  his  learned 
collaborator.  Herr  Franz  Bopp,  of  Berlin,  is  the 
most  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  in  Germany ;  he 
ranks  first  in  his  specialty.  Schlegel  at  one  time 
attacked  Xiebuhr  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  his- 
tory, and  attempted  to  clutch  his  laurels  ;  but  if 
we  compare  Schlegel  with  this  great  historian,  or 
with  a  Johannes  von  Müller,  a  Heeren,  a  Schlos- 
ser, or  similar  historians,  we  must  simply  shrug 
our  shoulders.  What  has  he  achieved  as  a  poet  ? 
This  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  violinist  Solomons,  who  gave  lessons  to 
George  the  Third,  King  of  England,  once  said  to 
his  royal  pupil:  "Violinists  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — those  who  cannot  play  at  all  belong 
to  the  first  class  ;  to  the  second  class  belong  those 
who  play  wretchedly;  and  to  the  third,  those  who 
play  well.  Your  Majesty  has  already  arrived  at 
the  second  class." 

Does  A.  W.  Schlegel  belong  to  the  first,  or  to 
the  second  class  ?  Some  say  that  he  is  no  poet  at 
all ;  others  claim  that  he  is  a  very  inferior  poet. 
At  all  events,  I  know  that  he  is  no  Paganini. 

A.  W.  Schlegel  became  celebrated  through  the 
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unexampled  audacity  with  which  he  attacked  the 
existing  literarv  authorities.  He  snatched  the 
laurels  from  the  old,  powdered,  periwigged  pates 
of  the  old  school,  and  by  so  doing*  raised  a  cloud 
of  dust.  His  fame  is  the  natural  daughter  of 
scandal. 

The  critique  with  which  Schlegel  attacked  the 
accepted  authorities  had,  as  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served, no  philosophical  basis  whatever.  After 
we  have  recovered  from  the  amazement  into  which 
we  are  plunged  by  every  act  of  temerity,  we  rec- 
ognize the  complete  shallowness  of  the  so-called 
Schlegelian  principles  of  criticism.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  Schlegel  seeks  to  depreciate  the 
poet  Bürger,  he  compares  his  ballads  with  the  old 
English  ballads  of  the  Percy  collection,  and  he 
shows  that  the  latter  are  more  simple,  more  naive, 
more  antique,  and  consequently  more  poetical. 
Schlegel  always  had  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  and  especially  of  the  middle  ages; 
hence  he  was  successful  in  pointing  out  that  spirit  in 
the  artworks  of  the  past,  and  in  demonstrating  their 
beauties  from  that  point  of  view.  But  whatever 
pertains  to  the  present  is  as  a  closed  book  to  him. 
At  the  most  he  merely  catches  a  few  glimpses  of 
the  physiognomy,  of  the  outward  features  of  the 
present,  and  that  which  he  does  manage  to  see  is 
generally  the  least  beautiful  aspect.  As  he  fails  to 
grasp  the  spirit  that  animates  our  era,  he  discovers 
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naught  in  our  whole  modern  life  but  a  vast  dull, 
prosaic  monstrosity.  In  fact,  it  requires  a  great 
poet  to  recognize  the  poetry  of  his  own  epoch. 
The  poetry  of  the  past  reveals  itself  much  more 
readily,  and  the  perception  of  it  is  more  easily  im- 
parted to  others.  Hence,  Schlegel  succeeded  in 
exalting  in  the  estimation  of  the  masses  those  po- 
ems in  which  the  past  lies  coffined,  at  the  expense 
of  the  poems  in  which  our  modern  era  lives  and 
breathes.  But  death  is  not  more  poetical  than 
life.  The  old  English  ballads  of  the  Percy  col- 
lection exhale  the  spirit  of  their  age,  and  Bürger's 
ballads  breathe  the  spirit  of  our  time.  The  latter 
Schlegel  never  understood,  else  he  would  not  have 
mistaken  the  fierce  impetuosity  with  which  this 
spirit  occasionally  breaks  forth  in  Bürger's  poems, 
for  the  rude  outcry  of  an  uncultured  schoolmaster; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  recognized  in  it 
the  strong  groans  of  a  suffering  Titan,  whom  an 
aristocracy  of  Hanoverian  yunkers  and  pedants 
were  torturing  to  death.  Such  indeed  was  the 
unhappy  position  of  the  author  of  "Lenore,"  and 
of  many  other  men  of  genius,  who  as  tutors  in 
Göttingen,  have  languished  in  hunger  and  misery, 
to  die  at  last  in  despair.  How  could  the  aristo- 
cratic and  fashionable  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel, 
knight  and  baronet,  decorated  with  ribbons  and 
medals,  the  protege  of  the  nobility — how  couid 
such  a  man  understand  the  verses  in  which  Biirger 
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shrieks  out,  that  it  is  better  for  an  honorable  man 
to  die  of  starvation  than  to  be  dependent  on  the 
favors  of  the  great ! 

The  name  "  Bürger "  is,  in  German,  synono- 
mous  with  the  word  citizen. 

What  increased  Schlegel's  reputation  still  more, 
was  the  sensation  which  he  excited  in  France,  when 
he  also  attacked  the  literary  authorities  of  the 
French.  We,  Germans,  looked  on  with  pride  and 
pleasure  as  our  bellicose  countryman  showed  the 
French  that  their  whole  classical  literature  was 
worthless,  that  Moliere  was  a  buffoon  and  no  poet, 
that  Racine  likewise  was  of  no  account ;  but  that 
we,  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  be  regarded 
as  the  kings  of  Parnassus.  His  constant  refrain 
was  that  the  French  are  the  most  prosaic  people 
of  the  world,  and  that  there  is  no  poetry  in  France. 
The  man  actually  said  this  at  a  time  when  be- 
fore his  very  eyes,  there  passed  in  flesh  and  blood 
many  who  had  played  leading  roles  in  the  Con- 
vention, that  great  tragedy  of  Titans ;  at  a  time 
when  Napoleon,  each  succeeding  day,  improvised 
a  new  epic,  and  Paris  swarmed  with  heroes,  kings 
and  gods. 

But  of  all  this  Schlegel  saw  nothing,  for  as  when 
he  was  in  Paris  he  was  constantly  viewing  himself 
in  the  mirror,  it  is  easily  explained,  why  he  saw 
nothing  poetical  in  France. 

But  Schlegel,  as  previously  indicated,  was  only 
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capable  of  understanding  the  poetry  of  the  past, 
and  not  that  of  the  present.  AH  our  modern  life 
necessarily  seemed  prosaic  to  him,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  France,  the  cradle  of  our  modern  so- 
ciety, was  inaccessible  to  him.  Racine  was,  of 
course,  the  first  whom  he  failed  to  comprehend, 
for  this  great  poet  stands  as  a  herald  of  our  mod- 
ern times,  by  the  side  of  that  great  king  with 
whom  our  modern  epoch  begins.  Racine  was 
the  first  modern  poet,  as  Louis  XIV.  was  the  first 
modern  king.  In  Corneille  the  spirit  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  still  breathes.  In  him,  and  in  the 
Fronde,  the  death  rattles  of  ancient  chivalry  may 
still  be  heard.  For  this  reason  he  is  also  some- 
times called  romantic.  But  in  Racine  the  mediae- 
val ideas  are  quite  extinct ;  in  him  altogether  new 
emotions  awaken  into  life.  He  is  the  mouth-piece 
of  a  new  society;  the  first  violets  of  our  modern 
life  blossomed  in  his  heart,  and  we  could  even 
behold  the  budding  of  the  laurels  that  later,  in  the 
most  recent  period,  were  to  shoot  up  to  such  pow- 
erful dimensions.  Who  can  tell  how  many  great 
deeds  have  grown  out  of  Racine's  inspiringverses ! 
The  French  heroes  who  lie  buried  at  the  Pyramids, 
at  Marengo,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Moscow,  and  at 
Waterloo,  had  all  heard  the  verses  of  Racine,  and 
their  emperor  had  heard  them  from  the  lips  of 
Talma.  Who  knows  how  many  tons  of  glory  of 
the  Vendome  Column  belong  to  Racine  !    I  know 
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not  whether  Euripides  was  a  greater  poet  than 
Racine,  but  I  do  know  that  the  latter  was  an  ever- 
living  fountain  of  love  and  honor,  whose  waters 
have  exhilarated,  delighted  and  inspired  a  whole 
nation.  What  more  can  be  asked  of  a  poet  ?  We 
are  all  human,  we  descend  into  our  graves,  and 
leave  only  our  words  behind  us;  and  when  they 
have  fulfilled  their  mission,  they  return  to  the 
bosom  of  God,  the  rendezvous  of  all  poetry,  the 
dwelling-place  of  all  harmony. 

Had  Schlegel  confined  himself  to  the  assertion 
that  Racine's  words  had  fulfilled  their  mission, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  age  required  quite 
other  poets,  there  would  have  been  some  reason 
in  his  attacks,  but  it  was  foolish  to  endeavor  to 
prove  Racine's  weakness  by  comparing  him  with 
the  older  poets.  Not  only  had  he  no  conception 
of  the  infinite  grace,  the  sweet  playfulness,  the  deep 
charm,  evinced  by  Racine,  in  draping  his  new 
French  heroes  in  antique  apparel,  thus  combining 
the  fascination  of  modern  passion  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  an  intellectual  masquerade  ; — but  Schlegel 
was  even  silly  enough  to  take  that  disguise  as  se- 
riously meant,  and  he  judged  the  Greeks  of  Ver- 
sailles by  comparing  them  with  the  Greeks  of 
Athens,  and  the  Phedra  of  Racine  with  the  Phedra 
of  Euripides.  This  habit  of  measuring  the  pres- 
ent by  the  standard  of  the  past  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  Schlegel,  that  he  always  used  the  laurels 
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of  an  older  writer  to  scourge  the  back  of  a  younger 
poet.  Thus,  in  order  to  depreciate  Euripides  him- 
self, he  knew  no  better  method  than  to  compare 
him  with  the  more  ancient  Sophocles,  and  even 
with  iEschylus. 

It  would  be  too  much  of  a  digression  were  I 
here  to  show  how  Schlegel,  following  the  example 
of  Aristophanes,  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant  wrong  in 
seeking  to  depreciate  Euripides  by  applying  such 
an  unfair  standard.  The  standpoint  assumed  by 
Aristophanes  offers  the  most  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  romantic  school.  Similar  feelings 
and  motives  inspired  the  polemical  writings  of 
Aristophanes,  and  if  Ludwig  Tieck  is  styled  "  a 
romantic  Aristophanes,"  with  equal  justice  the 
parodist  of  Euripides  and  Socrates  may  be  called 
"  a  classical  Tieck."  Just  as  Ludwig  Tieck  and  y 
the  Schlegels,  notwithstanding  their  own  lack  of 
faith,  lamented  the  decline  of  Catholicism,  and 
sought  to  restore  this  religion  among  the  masses ; 
just  as,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  they  attacked 
with  scorn  and  abuse  the  Protestant-rationalists, 
the  party  of  enlightenment,  and  were  even  more 
bitter  against  those  who  were  honest  than  against 
those  who  did  not  mean  it  sincerely;  just  as  they 
hated  with  a  fierce  hate  those  men  who,  in  life  and 
literature,  sought  to  promote  above  all  the  civic 
virtues ;  just  as  they  ridiculed  those  civic  virtues 
as  philistinism  and  as  petty,  humdrum  qualities, 
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in  contrast  to  which  they  were  continually  prais- 
ing and  glorifying  the  heroic  life  of  the  feudal 
middle  ages  ; — so,  also,  Aristophanes,  although  he 
himself  mocked  at  the  gods,  yet  hated  the  philoso- 
phers who  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
entire  Olympus.  He  hated  the  rationalistic  Soc- 
rates, who  preached  a  higher  morality ;  he  hated 
the  poets  who,  as  it  were,  gave  manifestations  of 
a  modernized  life,  differing  from  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Greek  gods,  heroes  and  kings,  even  as  our 
present  time  differs  from  the  feudal  middle  ages;  he 
hated  Euripides  who,  unlike  ^Eschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, was  not  intoxicated  with  the  Greek  middle 
ages,  but  already  showed  a  tendency  towards 
tragedy  with  civic  life  as  its  theme.  I  doubt 
whether  Schlegel  himself  was  aware  of  his  true 
motive  in  depreciating  Euripides,  in  contrast  with 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles ;  I  believe  an  uncon- 
scious instinct  influenced  him,  for  in  those  ancient 
tragedy  writers  he  scented  a  modern  democratic 
and  Protestant  element,  which  was  likewise  so 
obnoxious  to  Aristophanes,  the  champion  of 
knighthood  and.  Olympian- Catholicism. 

But  perhaps  I  do  A.  W.  Schlegel  an  unmerited 
honor  in  giving  him  credit  for  decided  sympathies 
and  antipathies.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  neither. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  Hellenist,  and  it  was  only 
at  a  later  period  that  he  became  a  romanticist. 
He  became  the  leader  of  the  new  school,  which 
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was  named  after  him  and  his  brother,  but  he  was 
the  very  one  who  was  the  least  in  earnest  with  the 
Schlegelian  school.  He  upheld  it  with  his  talent, 
he  worked  himself  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  took 
pleasure  in  it  as  long  as  it  prospered,  but  when 
the  school  came  to  grief,  he  at  once  betook  him- 
self to  a  new  field.  But  although  the  school  itself 
came  to  naught,  yet  the  exertions  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel  have  borne  good  fruit  for  our  literature, 
particularly  by  showing  how  scientific  subjects 
can  be  discussed  in  elegant  language.  Formerly 
few  German  scholars  ventured  to  write  a  scientific 
work  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style ;  they  were 
wont  to  write  in  a  dry,  intricate  German,  that 
smelled  strongly  of  tallow  dips  and  tobacco.  A.  W. 
Schlegel  was  one  of  the  few  Germans  who  did  not 
indulge  in  tobacco,  a  virtue  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  companionship  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
In  fact,  he  is  indebted  to  that  lady  for  all  the  out- 
ward polish,  which  he  used  to  such  advantage  in 
Germany.  In  this  respect,  the  death  of  the  excel- 
lent Madame  de  Stael  must  have  been  a  great  loss 
to  this  German  scholar,  who,  in  her  salon,  had  so 
many  opportunities  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
latest  modes,  and,  as  her  escort  in  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  could  see  the  world  of  fashion,  and 
acquire  the  most  polished  manners.  The  refining 
influences  of  such  a  connection  had  become  such 
a  necessity  to  him,  that  at  the  death  of  his  noble 
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patroness  he  was  not  averse  to  offering  the  cele- 
brated Catalini  his  escort  on  her  travels. 

The  chief  merit  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  as  already 
stated,  was  the  promotion  of  refinement,  and 
through  him  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  was 
introduced  into  the  lives  of  German  poets.  Goethe 
was  an  influential  example  of  how  one  could  be  a 
German  poet,  and  yet  preserve  grace  and  dignity. 
In  earlier  times,  German  poets  despised  all  con- 
ventional forms,  and  the  name  "  German  poet," 
or  even  the  phrase  "poetical  genius,"  attained  a 
most  unpleasant  signification.  A  German  poet 
was  formerly  a  person  who  wore  a  shabby,  torn 
coat,  and  wrote  odes  for  christenings  and  weddings 
at  a  thaler  apiece.  For  lack  of  respectable  society 
from  which  he  was  debarred,  he  solaced  himself 
with  good  liquors ;  and  sometimes  of  an  evening 
lay  drunk  in  the  gutter,  tenderly  kissed  by  Luna's 
sympathetic  rays.  When  they  became  old,  they 
generally  sank  still  deeper  in  misery,  a  misery,  it  is 
true,  without  a  care,  or  at  least,  with  but  a  single 
care,  which  consisted  in  discovering  where  the 
most  schnapps  was  to  be  had  for  the  least  money. 

Such  was  my  idea  of  a  German  poet.  How 
pleasantly  then  was  I  surprised,  when  in  the  year 
1 8 1 9,  I,  a  mere  lad,  visited  the  University  of  Bonn 
and  there  had  the  honor  to  behold  face  to  face, 
the  man  of  genius,  the  poet,  Herr  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel.    At  that  time  Schlegel  was,  with  the 
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exception  of  Napoleon,  the  first  great  man  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  imposing 
spectacle.  To  this  very  day  I  feel  the  tremor  of 
awe  that  filled  my  soul  as  I  stood  before  his  pro- 
fessorial chair,  and  heard  him  speak.  At  that 
time  I  wore  a  coarse  white  coat,  a  red  cap,  long 
blonde  hair,  and  no  gloves.  Herr  August  Wilhelm  * 
Schlegel,  however,  wore  kid  gloves,  and  was 
dressed  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashions;  he  exhaled 
the  perfume  of  good  society  and  Eau  de  Mille 
Flairs;  he  was  the  personification  of  elegance  and 
fastidiousness,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  Lord 
Chancelor  of  England,  he  added  the  words  "  my 
friend."  Beside  him  stood  his  servant  in  baronial 
livery,  trimming  the  wax  candles  in  the  silver 
candelabra,  which,  together  with  a  glass  of  sugared 
water,  were  placed  on  the  professorial  desk,  in 
front  of  the  distinguished  personage.  Servants  in 
livery!  wax  candles!  silver  candelabra  !  my  friend, 
the  Lord  Chancelor  of  England!  kid  gloves!  sug- 
ared water!  what  unprecedented  adjuncts  in  the 
lectures  of  a  German  professor  !  This  elegance 
dazzled  us  young  people  not  a  little,  and  myself 
in  particular,  and  at  that  time  I  composed  in  Herr 
Schlegel's  honor  three  odes  of  which  each  began 
with  the  words  : 

Oh  thou  !  etc.,  etc. 

But  it  was  only  in  poetry  that  I  would  have  vent- 
ured to  address  so  distinguished  a  man  with  the 
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familiar  "thou."  His  appearance  was  really  aris- 
tocratic. A  few  sparse  silver  hairs  glistened  on 
his  diminutive  head,  and  his  body  was  so  thin, 
emaciated,  and  transparent,  that  he  seemed  wholly 
spirit,  a  personified  symbol  of  spiritualism. 

In  spite  of  this,  he  married  :  he,  the  leader  of  the 
romanticists,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Kirch- 
enrath Paulus,  the  chief  of  the  German  rational- 
ists. It  was  a  symbolical  union;  romanticism  wed- 
ded rationalism,  as  it  were  ;  but  the  marriage  was 
a  barren  one.  In  fact,  the  breach  between  ro- 
manticism and  rationalism  became  even  wider, 
and  the  very  first  morning  after  the  wedding,  ra- 
tionalism ran  back  to  her  home,  and  refused  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  romanticism.  For 
rationalism,  which  is  always  sensible,  demanded 
more  than  a  merely  symbolical  marriage,  and  as 
soon  as  she  recognized  the  impotency  of  ro- 
manticism, she  ran  away.  I  know  I  express  my- 
self rather  obscurely  here,  hence  I  will  endeavor 
to  be  as  explicit  as  may  be. 

Typhon,  the  wicked  Typhon,  hated  Osiris,  (who 
as  you  know  is  an  Egyptian  divinity),  and  when 
he  got  the  latter  into  his  power,  tore  him  to  pieces. 
Isis,  poor  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris,  with  much 
trouble  gathered  up  the  fragments,  patched  them 
together,  and  finally  succeeded  in  wholly  restor- 
ing her  poor  dismembered  husband.  Wholly  ? 
Alas,  no  !    An  important  member  was  missing, 
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which  the  poor  wife  and  goddess  sought  in  vain. 
Poor  Isis  !  Hence  she  was  compelled  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  substitute  of  wood,  but  wood  is  only 
wood.  Poor  Isis  !  Hence  originated  in  Egypt  a 
scandalous  myth,  and  in  Heidelberg  a  mysterious 
scandal. 

For  some  time  afterwards  A.  W.  Schlegel  dis- 
appeared from  public  notice.  He  faded  out  of 
public  memory.  Chagrin  at  being  forgotten  in 
this  manner  drove  him,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  to  Berlin,  the  scene  of  his  former  literary 
triumphs,  and  he  delivered  there  several  lectures 
on  aesthetics.  But  meanwhile  he  had  learned 
nothing  new,  and  he  now  addressed  an  audience 
which  had  received  from  Hegel  a  philosophy  of 
art,  a  science  of  aesthetics.  Schlegel's  hearers 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  ridiculed  him.  It 
was  with  him  as  with  the  old  actress,  who,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty  years,  re-appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  her  former  triumphs,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand why  people  laughed  at  her,  instead  of 
applauding.  Schlegel  had  changed  very  much 
for  the  worse,  and  for  four  weeks  he  amused  Berlin 
with  his  follies.  He  had  become  an  old  conceited 
fop,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  universally  made 
a  laughing-stock.  The  most  incredible  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  this,  are  related  of  him. 

Here  in  Paris  I  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  A. 
W.  Schlegel  again.   Truly,  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a 
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sad  change  until  convinced  of  it  by  my  own  eyes. 
It  was  about  a  year  ago,  shortly  after  my  arrival 
in  Paris,  I  was  just  about  visiting  the  house  in 
which  Moliere  had  lived,  for  I  honor  great  poets, 
and  with  religious  devotion  always  seek  the  traces 
of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  This  also  is  a  relig- 
ion. On  my  way,  not  far  from  that  sacred  edi- 
fice, I  beheld  a  form,  whose  wrinkled  features  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  A.  W.  Schlegel  of  earlier 
days.  I  thought  it  was  his  spirit,  but  it  was  only 
his  body.  His  spirit  is  dead,  but  his  body  still 
haunts  the  earth,  and  has  even  grown  stouter;  the 
thin,  abstract,  spiritualistic  legs  had  regained  flesh  ; 
there  was  even  a  tendency  to  corpulency,  and  he 
was  lavishly  decorated  with  ribbons  of  various  or- 
ders. The  little  head,  once  so  white,  was  covered 
with  a  blonde  wig.  He  was  dressed  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion  of  the  year  in  which  Madame  de 
Stael  died.  With  a  senile,  saccharine  smile,  like 
that  of  a  faded  dame  with  a  piece  of  sugar  in  her 
mouth,  he  tripped  along  coquettishly,  affecting  a 
childlike  manner.  There  was  really  a  remarkable 
rejuvenescence  noticeable  about  him ;  he  seemed 
to  be  enjoying,  as  it  were,  a  comical  second  edi- 
tion of  youth.  He  looked,  in  fact,  young  and 
blooming,  and  I  verily  suspect  that  the  red  on  his 
cheek  was  not  rouge,  but  a  wholesome  irony  of 
Nature. 

At  that  moment  I  seemed  to  see  the  sainted 
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Moliere,  standing  at  the  window,  smiling  down  on 
me,  and  pointing  towards  Schlegel's  figure — a 
combination  of  melancholy  and  mirth.  All  the 
farcicalness  of  that  figure  was  suddenly  revealed 
to  me.  I  appreciated  the  jest  thoroughly.  I  re- 
alized to  the  fullest  extent  the  fitness  for  a  comedy 
of  that  marvelously  ridiculous  person  who,  alas  ! 
had  not  yet  found  a  great  comedy  writer  to  use 
him  for  the  stage.  Moliere  alone  would  have  been 
the  man  to  adapt  such  a  figure  for  the  Theatre 
Francais,  he  alone  possessed  the  necessary  talent; 
—  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  had  an  early  pre- 
monition of  this,  and  hence  he  hated  Moliere  for 
the  same  reason  that  Napoleon  hated  Tac- 
itus. Just  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  French 
Caesar,  felt  that  the  republican  historian  would  not 
have  pictured  him  in  rose  colors ;  so  also  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  the  German  Osiris,  had  long  felt  that  if 
Moliere,  the  great  satirist,  had  been  alive,  he  would 
not  have  escaped  him.  Napoleon  said  of  Tacitus 
that  he  was  the  slanderer  of  Tiberius,  and  A.  W. 
Schlegel  said  of  Moliere  that  he  wTas  no  poet  at 
all,  but  only  a  buffoon. 

Schlegel  soon  afterwards  left  Paris,  after  having 
been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  by  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French. 
The  Moniteur  has  so  far  neglected  to  report  this 
occurrence  properly,  but  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Com- 
edy, hastily  inscribed  it  in  her  comic  note-book. 
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PART  II. 

After  the  Schlegels,  Ludwig  Tieck  was  the  most 
industrious  author  of  the  romantic  school.  For 
it  he  wrote  and  fought.  He  was  a  poet,  a  name 
to  which  neither  of  the  Schlegels  were  entitled. 
He  was  the  true  son  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  and,  like 
his  ever-youthful  sire,  he  is  not  only  skillful  with 
the  lyre,  but  also  with  the  bow  and  its  quiver  of 
piercing  arrows.  Like  the  Delphic  god,  he  was 
intoxicated  with  lyric  ecstasy  and  critical  ferocity. 
Like  him,  he  would  pitilessly  flay  some  literary 
Marsyas,  then  with  bloody  fingers  would  he  gayly 
strike  the  golden  chords  of  his  lyre,  and  sing  a 
merry  minnelied. 

The  poetic  polemical  war  which  Herr  Tieck 
waged  in  dramatic  form  against  the  adversaries  of 
the  romantic  school,  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  our  literature.  These  works 
are  satirical  dramas,  which  are  generally  compared 
to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  But  they  differ 
from  the  latter  just  about  as  a  tragedy  of  Soph- 
ocles differs  from  one  of  Shakespeare's.  For  as 
antique  comedy  had  the  same  unity  of  style,  the 
same  steady  movement,  the  same  delicately  elab- 
orated metrical  language,  which  are  characteristic 
of  antique  tragedy,  so  that  the  former  might  pass 
as  a  parody  of  the  latter ; — so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dramatic  satires  of  Herr  Tieck  were  quite  as 
independent  of  the  unities,  quite  as  English  and 
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irregular,  quite  as  arbitrary  in  the  use  of  metre, 
as  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  Was  this  style 
a  new  invention  of  Herr  Tieck  ?  No,  it  was  al- 
ready in  popular  use,  particularly  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy.  *  Whoever  understands  Italian  can 
form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  Tieck's  dramas,  if 
he  will  imagine  some  German  moonshine  added 
to  the  many-hued,  bizarre  and  fantastic  Venetian 
fairy  comedies  of  Gozzi.  Herr  Tieck  has  bor- 
rowed most  of  the  characters  of  his  masques  from 
this  merry  child  of  the  lagunes.  Following  Tieck's 
example,  many  German  poets  likewise  took  up 
this  style,  and  comedies  were  written,  whose  com- 
ical effects  were  not  produced  by  humorous  char- 
acters or  amusing  intrigues,  but  by  transposing 
us  into  a  comedy-world,  totally  different  from 
our  own  ;  a  world  in  which  animals  speak  and  act 
like  human  beings,  and  where  accident  and  eccen- 
tricity take  the  place  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 
This  we  find  also  in  Aristophanes.  Only  the  lat- 
ter adopts  this  style  in  order  to  give  expression 
to  his  profound  theories  of  the  universe,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  "  Birds,"  in  which  the  most  erratic 
doings  of  mankind,  their  mania  for  building  mag- 
nificent castles  in  the  air,  their  defiance  of  the 
eternal  gods,  and  their  vain-glorious  rejoicing  over 
imaginary  triumphs,  are  represented  in  the  most 
ridiculous  caricatures.  Aristophanes  is  so  great 
because  his  views  of  the  world  are  so  grand  and  so 
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profound;  more  profound,  more  tragical  even  than 
those  of  the  tragedy  writers  themselves.  His 
comedies  were  in  reality  "comic  tragedies."  Thus, 
for  instance,  Paisteteros  is  not  exposed,  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  in  all  his  ridiculousness  and  frivolity, 
as  a  modern  writer  would  have  arranged  it,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  wins  Basilea,  the  beautiful  and  mar- 
velous Basilea  ;  he  ascends  with  his  celestial  bride 
to  his  city  in  the  air,  the  gods  are  vanquished  and 
compelled  to  execute  his  will ;  folly  celebrates  his 
marriage  with  might,  and  the  play  ends  amid  jubi- 
lant epithalamia.  To  a  thoughtful  mind,  can  there 
be  a  more  fearful  tragedy  than  this  triumph  and 
victory  of  ignorance  and  folly  !  But  our  German 
imitators  of  Aristophanes  never  essayed  such  lofty 
flights  as  these;  they  ever  refrained  from  exalted 
subjects.  The  two  most  important  questions  that 
affect  mankind,  politics  and  religion,  they  mod- 
estly avoided.  The  only  theme  they  ventured  to 
treat  of  was  the  one  which  Aristophanes  had  dis- 
cussed in  "  The  Frogs";  the  theatre,  itself,  was 
selected  as  the  chief  target  of  their  dramatic  sat- 
ires, and  they  ridiculed,  with  more  or  less  humor, 
the  short- comings  of  our  stage. 

But  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  political 
thralldom  of  Germany.  Our  witlings  are  not  al- 
lowed to  indulge  in  the  least  criticism  of  our  real 
princes,  and  for  this  restriction  they  take  out  their 
revenge  on  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  mimic 
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stage.  We,  who  possessed  scarcely  a  single  polit- 
ical journal  that  dared  censure  the  powers  that  be, 
were  all  the  more  blessed  with  a  multitude  of 
aesthetic  journals,  that  contained  nothing  but  friv- 
olous tales  and  dramatic  criticisms,  so  that  any 
one  who  perused  our  newspapers  was  almost 
forced  to  believe  that  the  whole  German  people 
consisted  only  of  gossipy  nurses  and  theatre  crit- 
ics. But  such  a  belief  would  have  done  us  in- 
justice. How  unsatisfying  to  us  was  such  miser- 
able scribbling  was  manifested  after  the  French 
revolution  of  1830,  when  it  seemed  probable  that 
free  speech  would  be  permitted  in  our  dear  father- 
land also.  Then  there  suddenly  sprang  into  ex- 
istence public  journals,  which  criticised  the  good 
or  ill  performance  of  real  kings  and  some,  who 
did  not  play  their  parts  well,  were  hissed  out  of 
their  own  capitals.  Our  literary  Scheherezades, 
who  were  wont  to  lull  that  stolid  sultan,  the  pub- 
lic, to  sleep  with  their  novelettes  and  romances, 
were  silenced  ;  and  the  play-actors  saw  with  dis- 
may that  the  pit  was  empty,  played  they  never  so 
divinely;  even  the  private  box  of  the  much  dread- 
ed critic  was  often  unoccupied.  Formerly  our 
good  heroes  of  the  stage  were  always  complain- 
ing that  they,  and  they  alone,  were  the  sole  top- 
ics of  public  discussion,  and  that  even  their  do- 
mestic affairs  were  exposed  in  the  newspapers. 
But  how  frightened  were  they  when  it  began  to 
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look  as  if  henceforth  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
spoken  of  at  all. 

And,  in  fact,  whenever  revolution  broke  out  in 
Germany,  there  was  an  end  to  the  theatre  and  to 
theatrical  criticisms;  and  the  frightened  romance- 
writers,  play-actors,  and  theatrical  critics  feared, 
with  good  cause,  "  that  art  was  in  danger  of  de- 
struction." But  that  terrible  calamity  was  fortun- 
ately warded  off  from  our  fatherland  by  the  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  the  Diet  which  met  in  Frank- 
fort. No  revolution,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  again 
break  out  in  Germany;  we  are  safe  from  the  guil- 
lotine and  the  other  terrors  that  result  from  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Even  the  Chambers  of  Dep- 
uties, whose  meetings  were  such  a  powerful  coun- 
ter attraction  to  the  subsidized  theatres,  are  abro- 
gated, and  art  is  saved.  Everything  possible  is 
now  done  for  art,  particularly  in  Prussia.  The 
places  of  amusement  are  radiant  with  sensuous 
pleasures,  the  strains  of  the  orchestra  are  heard, 
the  ballet-dancers  execute  their  most  enchanting 
pirouettes,  the  public  is  regaled  with  a  thousand 
and  one  romances,  and  theatrical  criticism  is  again 
in  full  bloom. 

Justin  narrates  in  his  histories :  When  Cyrus  had 
quelled  the  revolt  of  the  Lydians,  he  knew  no 
other  way  to  subdue  their  indomitable  liberty- 
loving  spirit,  than  by  compelling  them  to  cultivate 
the  fine  arts,  pleasures  and  amusements.  After 
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that,  Lydian  insurrections  were  no  longer  heard 
of,  but  all  the  more  famous  became  Lydian  res- 
taurants, libertines  and  artists. 

Peace  now  reigns  in  Germany.  Theatrical  criti- 
cism and  romances  are  again  the  matters  of  chief 
import,  and  as  HerrTieck  excels  in  both  of  these 
branches,  all  the  lovers  of  art  pay  him  the  proper 
tribute  of  admiration.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
German  novelist.  But  all  his  novels  are  not  of 
the  same  class,  nor  of  the  same  degree  of  merit. 
As  among  the  painters,  so  also  among  Tieck's 
writings,  different  styles  are  perceptible.  His  first 
style  is  wholly  that  of  the  preceding  old  school. 
At  that  time  he  wrote  only  at  the  impulse  and 
bidding  of  a  certain  publisher,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  sainted  Nicolai,  himself,  the  most  stub- 
born champion  of  enlightenment  and  humanita- 
rianism,  and  the  arch  enemy  of  superstition, 
mysticism,  and  romanticism.  Nicolai  was  a  dull 
and  prosy  writer,  and  he  often  made  himself  very 
ridiculous  by  his  mania  for  scenting  Jesuitism 
everywhere  and  in  every  thing.  But  we,  of  a 
later  generation,  must  admit  that  Nicolai  was  a 
thoroughly  honest  man,  who  meant  it  well  with 
the  German  people,  and  who,  out  of  love  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  truth,  feared  not  to  undergo  that 
worst  of  martyrdoms,  the  being  made  ridiculous. 
It  is  related  in  Berlin  that  Herr  Tieck  formerly 
resided  in  the  upper  story  of  Nicolai's  house ; 
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thus  early  did  the  new  epoch  tramp  over  the  head 
of  the  old.  The  works  which  Herr  Tieck  wrote 
in  his  earlier  style,  chiefly  tales  and  great  long 
romances,  of  which  "  William  Lovell  "  is  the  best, 
are  very  insignificant  and  without  poetry.  It 
seems  as  if  this  richly-endowed  poetic  nature  was 
niggardly  in  youth,  and  hoarded  up  all  its  intel- 
lectual riches  for  a  later  period.  Or  was  Herr 
Tieck  himself  unconscious  of  his  own  wealth  until 
the  Schlegels,  with  their  witch's  hazel,  discovered 
it  ?  As  soon  as  Tieck  came  into  contact  with  the 
Schlegels,  all  the  treasures  of  his  fancy,  tempera- 
ment and  wit,  were  revealed.  Then  glittered  the 
diamonds,  then  gleamed  the  purest  pearls,  and 
radiant  above  all  shown  the  carbuncle,  that  fabu- 
lous gem,  whose  praises  the  romantic  poets  cele- 
brated so  lavishly  in  prose  and  in  verse.  This 
rich  mine  was  really  the  treasure  vault  on  which 
the  Schlegels  drew  to  defray  the  costs  of  their 
literary  campaigns.  Tieck  must  needs  write  for 
this  school  the  satiric  comedies  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  and  also  furnish  after  the  new 
aesthetic  recipes  a  multitude  of  poems  of  every 
style.  That  is  Ludwig  Tieck's  second  phase. 
His  most  praiseworthy  dramatic  products  of  this 
class  are  "  The  Emperor  Octavian,"  "  Saint  Geno- 
vefa,"  and  "Fortunatus" ;  three  dramas  which  are 
modeled  after  folk-tales  of  the  same  titles.  These 
old  traditions,  which  are  still  extant  among  the 
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German  people,  have  been  draped  by  the  poet  in 
new  and  splendid  apparel.  But,  in  truth,  I  love 
them  better  in  their  old,  naive,  artless  forms. 
Beautiful  as  is  Tieck's  "  Genovefa,"  I  much  prefer 
the  old,  poorly- printed  folk -tale,  published  at 
Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  in  which  the  poor  naked 
countess,  chastely  covered  with  her  long  hair,  is  so 
touchingly  depicted,  suckling  her  babe  at  the 
breast  of  a  compassionate  doe. 

Of  much  greater  value  than  those  dramas  are 
the  novels  which  Herr  Tieck  wrote  during  his  sec- 
ond phase.  The  latter  also  are  chiefly  founded 
on  old  folk-legends.  The  best  among  them  are 
"The  Blonde  Eckbert"  and  "Der  Runenberg." 
In  these  works  there  reigns  a  mysterious  intense- 
ness,  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  nature,  especially 
with  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The 
reader  feels  himself  transported  into  an  enchanted 
forest ;  he  hears  the  melodious  gurgling  of  sub- 
terranean waters  ;  at  times  he  seems  to  distinguish 
his  own  name  in  the  rustling  of  the  trees.  Ever 
and  anon  a  nameless  dread  seizes  upon  him,  as  the 
broad-leaved  tendrils  entwine  his  feet;  strange' 
and  marvelous  wild  flowers  gaze  at  him  with  their 
bright,  languishing  eyes  ;  invisible  lips  mockingly 
press  tender  kisses  on  his  cheeks  ;  gigantic  mush- 
rooms, which  look  like  golden  bells,  grow  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees ;  large,  silent  birds  sway  to  and 
fro  on  the  branches  overhead,  put  on  a  sapient 
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look,  and  solemnly  nod  their  heads.  Everything 
seems  to  hold  its  breath ;  all  is  hushed  in  awed 
expectation : — suddenly  the  soft  tones  of  a  hunt- 
er's horn  are  heard,  and  a  lovely  female  form,  with 
waving  plumes  on  head  and  falcon  on  wrist,  rides 
swiftlyby on  a  snow-white  steed.  And  this  beauti- 
ful damsel  is  so  exquisitely  lovely,  so  fair ;  her 
eyes  are  of  the  violet's  hue,  sparkling  with  mirth 
and  at  the  same  time  earnest,  sincere,  and  yet 
ironical ;  so  chaste,  and  yet  so  full  of  tender  pas- 
sion, like  the  fancy  of  our  excellent  Ludwig  Tieck. 
Yes,  his  fancy  is  a  charming,  high-born  maiden, 
who  in  the  forests  of  fairy-land  gives  chase  to 
fabulous  wild  beasts ;  perhaps  she  even  hunts  the 
rare  unicorn,  which  may  only  be  caught  by  a 
spotless  virgin. 

But  a  remarkable  change  now  comes  over  Herr 
Tieck,  a  change  which  is  revealed  in  his  third 
phase.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Schlegels  he 
was  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  when  he  again  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  it  was  in  a  manner  least 
of  all  expected  of  him.  The  former  enthusiast, 
the  fervor  of  whose  zeal  carried  him  into  the  lap 
of  the  Catholic  church  ;  he,  who  had  so  fiercely 
fought  against  enlightenment  and  Protestantism  ; 
whose  very  being  seemed  inoculated  with  mediae  - 
valism  and  feudalism,  and  who  found  art  lovable 
only  in  the  naive  outpourings  of  the  heart ;  this 
man  now  appeared  as  the  foe  of  extravagance  and 
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exaggeration  in  literature,  as  the  depicter  of  our 
modern  every-day  life,  as  an  artist  insisting  upon 
the  clearest  self-consciousness  in  art ;  in  brief,  as 
a  sensible  man.  He  shows  himself  as  such  in 
a  later  series  of  novels,  a  few  of  which  are  also 
known  in  France.  A  close  study  of  Goethe  is 
perceptible  in  them,  and,  in  fact,  in  his  third  phase 
Herr  Tieck  appears  as  a  true  disciple  of  Goethe. 
The  same  artistic  clearness,  cheerfulness,  compos- 
ure, and  irony.  The  Schlegelian  school  was  form- 
erly unsuccessful  in  drawing  Goethe  over  to  itself, 
but  we  now  behold  that  school,  represented  by 
Ludwig  Tieck,  passing  over  to  Goethe.  This 
suggests  a  Mahometan  legend.  The  prophet  said 
to  the  mountain  :  "  Mountain,  come  to  me  !"  but 
the  mountain  moved  not,  when,  lo  !  a  greater 
miracle  took  place;  the  prophet  went  to  the 
mountain. 

Ludwig  Tieck  was  born  in  Berlin,  May  31st, 
1773.  He  has  resided  in  Dresden  for  a  number 
of  years,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  theatre ; 
and  he,  who  in  his  early  writings  was  constantly 
holding  court  counselors  up  to  ridicule,  as  the 
type  of  absurdity,  now  himself  became  court 
counselor  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  Providence 
after  all  possesses  greater  powers  of  irony  than 
even  Herr  Tieck. 

A  peculiar  lack  of  harmony  seems  now  to  exist 
between  the  reason  and  the  fancy  of  this  author. 
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Tieck's  reason  is  an  honest,  sober,  practical  burgher, 
who  worships  utilitarianism,  and  holds  aloof  from 
all  extravagant  enthusiasms  ;  but  Tieck's  fancy  is 
still  the  high-born  maiden,  with  the  waving  plumes 
and  the  falcon  on  her  wrist.  These  two,  Tieck's 
reason  and  his  fancy,  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  an  oddly 
assorted  couple.  It  is  sometimes  a  pitiful  sight  to 
see  the  unfortunate  high-born  lady  compelled  to 
help  her  dull,  plebeian  husband  in  the  household 
drudgery,  and  even  in  his  cheese  shop.  But  some- 
times, at  dead  of  night,  when  her  liege  lord  and 
master,  with  his  cotton  night-cap  drawn  over  his 
nead,  lies  snoring, — the  noble  lady  rises  from  the 
hated  nuptial  couch,  mounts  her  snow-white  steed, 
as  of  yore,  and  rides  a  wild  chase  through  the 
romantic  forests  of  fairy-land. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  remarking,  that 
in  his  latest  novels  Tieck's  reason  seems  to  have 
grown  more  morose  and  peevish  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  fancy  seems  to  be  gradually  losing 
her  romantic  nature,  and  if  the  nights  are  cool, 
she  even  lies  contentedly  at  home  in  her  nuptial 
bed,  drowsily  gaping,  and  clings  almost  affection- 
ately to  her  lean  and  meagre  spouse. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  Herr  Tieck  is  still  a 
great  poet,  for  he  can  create  figures  that  live,  and 
from  his  heart  flow  words  that  agitate  our  own 
hearts.    But  a  certain  faint-heartedness,  indefinite- 
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ness,  indecision,  feebleness,  have  always  been 
noticeable  in  him.  This  lack  of  sturdiness  is  only 
too  perceptible  in  all  that  he  did  or  wrote.  At 
least  none  of  his  writings  give  evidence  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-assertion.  His  first  phase  re- 
veals him  as  a  colorless  nobody ;  in  his  second 
phase  he  is  a  faithful  henchman  of  the  Schlegels ; 
his  third  phase  shows  him  an  imitator  of  Goethe. 
His  theatrical  criticisms,  which  he  collected  under 
the  title  of  "  Dramaturgische  Blätter,"  are  his 
most  original  productions,  but  they  are  only  theat- 
rical criticisms,  after  all. 

When  Shakespeare  wishes  to  depict  Hamlet  as 
a  weakling,  he  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  the  pict- 
ure by  representing  him,  in  the  conversation  with 
the  players,  as  a  good  dramatic  critic. 

Herr  Tieck  never  devoted  himself  earnestly  to 
serious  studies.  He  studied  the  modern  languages, 
and  the  ancient  sources  of  the  poetry  of  our  fath- 
erland. Like  a  genuine  romanticist,  he  remained 
a  stranger  to  the  classic  branches.  He  never 
occupied  himself  with  philosophy,  which  it  seems 
was  even  repugnant  to  him.  On  the  fields  of 
science  he  gathered  only  flowers  and  thin  twigs ; 
with  the  former  he  regaled  the  nostrils  of  his 
friends,  and  the  latter  he  applied  to  the  backs  of 
his  enemies.  He  never  troubled  himself  with  use- 
ful, scientific  husbandry.  His  writings  are  either 
bouquets  of  flowers  or  bundles  of  sticks,  but  there 
are  no  sheaves  of  grain.  9 
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After  Goethe,  it  is  Cervantes  whom  Herr  Tieck 
has  chiefly  imitated.  The  humorous  irony;  I 
might  add,  the  ironic  humor  of  these  two  modern 
poets  also  flavor  the  novels  of  Herr  Tieck's  third 
phase.  Irony  and  humor  are  so  effectually  melted 
and  merged  into  one  another,  that  they  seem  to 
be  one  and  the  same.  It  is  quite  the  fashion 
among  us,  Germans,  to  discuss  this  humorous 
irony,  and  the  Goethean  art  school  extols  it  as 
one  of  the  especial  merits  of  their  master,  and  it 
now  plays  a  prominent  part  in  German  literature. 
But  it  is  only  an  evidence  of  our  political  bondage. 
Just  as  Cervantes,  at  the  period  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  humorous- 
ironic  style,  in  order  to  hint  his  meaning,  without 
affording  the  familiars  of  the  holy  office  a  vulner- 
able point  to  seize  upon ;  so  also  Goethe  was 
wont  to  express  in  humorous  irony  that  which,  as 
courtier  and  minister  of  the  State,  he  durst  not 
openly  say.  Goethe  never  suppressed  his  true 
sentiments,  but  when  he  could  not  speak  the  naked 
truth  he  clothed  it  in  humor  and  irony.  The 
authors  who  were  subjected  to  the  censorship  and 
to  all  kinds  of  intellectual  durance,  and  yet  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  deny  their  opinions, 
naturally  drifted  into  the  humorous-ironic  style. 
It  was  the  only  way  left  by  which  they  might 
honorably  evade  those  restrictions,  and  their  ster- 
ling honesty  was  most  touchingly  revealed  under 
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the  disguises  of  humor  and  irony.  This  again 
reminds  me  of  the  erratic  Prince  of  Denmark. 
Hamlet  is  the  most  honorable  soul  in  the  world  ; 
he  plays  a  part  only  in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. He  is  eccentric  and  fantastic,  because 
caprice  is  less  offensive  to  court  etiquette  than 
blunt  and  downright  speech.  In  all  his  humor- 
ous-ironic jests  he  purposely  lets  it  be  seen  that 
he  is  only  acting  a  part,  and  in  all  that  he  says 
and  does ;  in  brief,  his  real  thoughts  are  quite 
clear  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  even  to  the  king, 
to  whom  he  may  not  openly  speak  the  truth  (for 
he  is  too  weak  for  that),  but  even  to  him  he  will 
not  deny  it.  Hamlet  is  thoroughly  upright ;  only 
the  most  honorable  of  men  could  say:  "we  are 
arrant  knaves,  all";  and  while  he  plays  the  mad- 
man, even  then  he  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us, 
for  he  has  an  inner  consciousness  that  he  is  really 
mad. 

I  have  yet  to  praise  two  works  of  Herr  Tieck, 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  especial  thanks  of 
the  German  public.  They  are  the  translation  of 
a  number  of  English  dramas  from  the  ante-Shakes- 
pearian period,  and  his  translation  of  "Don  Qui- 
xote." 

A  few  of  the  dramas  mentioned  above  bear  the 
same  titles,  and  treat  of  the  same  subjects  as 
Shakespeare's  plays.  We  find  the  same  intrigues, 
the  same  order  of  events;  in  a  word,  all  the  char- 
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acteristics  of  Shakespearian  tragedy,  minus  the 
poetry.  A  few  commentators  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  these  were  the  first  crude  sketches  of  the 
great  poet,  dramatic  cartons,  as  it  were ;  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  Herr  Tieck  himself  insisted  that 
one  of  these  old  plays,  entitled  "  King  John,"  was 
one  of  Shakespeare's  productions;  a  prelude,  so  to 
say,  to  the  great  masterpiece  which  we  know  by 
that  title.  But  that  is  a  mistake.  The  tragedies 
are  nothing  else  than  those  antiquated  plays  which 
Shakespeare,  as  we  know,  remodeled  partly  or 
wholly,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  stage 
manager.  The  latter  paid  him  for  such  work  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  shillings.  Verily  !  he,  the  re- 
modeler  of  the  plays  of  other  playwrights,  out- 
ranks the  proudest  kings  of  our  present  literature. 

The  other  great  poet,  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 
played  a  not  less  modest  role  in  the  world  of  re- 
ality. These  two  men,  the  author  of  "  Hamlet " 
and  the  author  of  "Don  Quixote/'  are  the  great- 
est poets  that  the  modern  epoch  has  brought  to 
light 

Herr  Tieck  was  particularly  successful  in  his 
translation  of  "Don  Quixote."  None  had  so  felici- 
tous a  conception  of  the  droll,  grandiose  gravity 
of  the  ingenuous  hidalgo  of  La  Mancha,  none 
have  so  faithfully  reproduced  it,  as  our  excellent 
Tieck.  The  book  reads  almost  as  if  originally 
written  in  German,  and,  together  with  "Hamlet" 
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and  "  Faust,"  it  forms  the  favorite  reading  of  the 
Germans.  This  is  because  in  these  two  marvelous 
and  profound  works,  as  in  "Don  Quixote,"  we  find 
the  tragedy  of  our  own  nothingness  again  re- 
peated. The  German  youth  love  "  Hamlet,"  be- 
cause they  feel  that  "the  time  is  out  of  joint."  In 
the  same  breath,  they  exclaim  :  "Alas!  that  I  was 
born  to  set  it  right "  ;  at  the  same  time  they  are 
conscious  of  an  incredible  weakness,  and  declaim 
u  to  be,  or  not  to  be."  Men  who  are  in  their  prime 
prefer  "  Faust."  The  state  of  their  own  souls  at- 
tracts them  to  the  daring  investigator,  who  makes 
a  compact  with  the  spirit- world,  and  fears  not  the 
devil.  Those,  however,  who  have  recognized  that 
all  is  vanity  and  that  all  human  endeavors  are 
idle,  give  the  preference  to  Cervantes's  romance. 
In  it  they  discover  a  persiflage  of  all  enthusiasm, 
and  all  our  modern  knights  who  battle  and  suffer  for 
an  idea,  appear  to  them  as  so  many  Don  Quixotes. 
Had  Miguel  de  Cervantes  a  presentiment  of  the 
manifold  application  of  his  work  that  would  be 
made  in  later  times  ?  Did  he  really  aim  to  par- 
ody ideal  enthusiasm  in  the  person  of  the  long, 
lank,  Lean  knight,  and  practical  common  sense  in 
his  plump  squire  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  latter 
at  all  events  plays  the  more  ridiculous  role,  "for 
common  sense,  mounted  on  its  patient  donkey, 
and  with  all  its  trite  commonplaces  and  proverbs, 
must  needs  trot  along,  following  where  enthusi- 
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asm  leads.  In  spite  of  all  its  wiser  insight,  common 
sense  and  its  donkey  must  yet  share  all  the  ills 
that  so  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  noble  knight. 
Ideal  enthusiasm  is  of  so  powerful  and  magnetic 
a  nature,  that  common  sense  together  with  all  its 
donkeys  must  ever  involuntarily  follow  after. 

Or  did  the  profound  Spaniard's  mockery  of 
human  nature  go  deeper  still  ?  In  the  figure  of 
Don  Quixote,  did  he  allegorize  the  soul,  and  in 
in  the  form  of  Sancho  Panza,  the  body  ?  If  so,  the 
wThole  work  would  be  naught  else  than  a  great 
mystery-play,  where  the  questions  concerning 
spirit  and  matter  are  discussed  in  all  their  horri- 
ble nakedness.  So  much  is  apparent  to  me,  that 
the  poor  materialistic  Sancho  is  doomed  to  un- 
dergo many  tribulations  for  the  spiritual  Don 
Quixotisms.  For  the  noble  aims  of  his  master, 
he  often  receives  most  ignominious  floggings:  he 
is  always  more  sensible  than  his  high-flown  lord, 
for  he  knows  that  floggings  are  very  painful,  but 
that  the  sausages  of  an  olla-podrida  are  very  pal- 
atable. In  sooth,  the  body  often  seems  to  have 
more  sense  than  the  spirit,  and  men  think  more 
wisely  with  their  backs  and  stomachs  than  with 
their  heads. 

But  if  Cervantes's  purpose  in  his  "  Don  Quixote" 
was  merely  to  describe  the  fools  who  sought  to 
restore  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  re- 
call a  dead  past  to  life  again,  then  it  is  a  pecul- 
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iarly  comical  irony  of  accident,  that  the  romantic 
school  should  furnish  the  best  translation  of  a  book 
in  which  their  own  folly  is  most  amusingly  ridi- 
culed. 

PART  III. 

Among  the  lunacies  of  the  romantic  school  in 
Germany,  their  incessant  praise  and  glorification 
of  Jacob  Böhme  merits  special  notice.  This  name 
was  the  shibboleth,  as  it  were,  of  the  school.  When 
they  pronounced  the  name  of  Jacob  Böhme  they 
put  on  their  most  solemn  and  reverential  look. 
Were  they  in  earnest  or  in  jest  ? 

Jacob  Böhme  was  a  shoemaker,  who  was  born 
in  Wörlitz  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in  1575,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  multitude  of  theosophic  writings. 
They  were  written  in  the  German  language,  and 
hence  wTere  the  more  accessible  to  our  romanti- 
cists. Whether  that  wonderful  shoemaker  was 
really  so  great  a  philosopher  as  many  of  our  Ger- 
man mystics  claim,  I  cannot  definitely  decide,  as 
I  never  read  his  writings.  I  am  however  con- 
vinced that  he  never  made  such  good  boots  as 
Herr  Sakoski.1  Shoemakers,  in  general,  play  an 
important  role  in  our  literature,  and  Hans  Sachs, 
a  shoemaker,  who  was  born  in  1454,  in  Nurem- 
berg, and  resided  there,  was  extolled  by  the  ro- 


1  A  well  known  shoemaker  of  Paris. 
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mantic  school  as  one  of  our  best  poets.  I  have 
read  his  works,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  doubt 
whether  Sakoski  ever  made  such  good  verses  as 
our  good  old  Hans  Sachs. 

I  have  indicated  elsewhere  Schelling's  influence 
upon  the  romantic  school.  As  I  intend  to  discuss 
him  more  fully  somewhat  later,  I  can  dispense 
with  a  detailed  criticism  in  this  place.  At  all 
events  this  man  is  entitled  to  our  best  attention, 
for  at  an  earlier  period  he  was  the  author  of  a 
great  revolution  in  German  thought.  His  views 
have  undergone  such  a  marked  change  of  late 
years,  that  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  fact 
may  drift  into  the  greatest  errors  by  not  consider- 
ing that  the  present  Schelling  is  entirely  distinct 
and  different  from  the  former  Schelling.  The 
former  Schelling  was  a  bold,  outspoken  Protestant, 
who  protested  against  the  idealism  of  Fichte.  This 
idealism  was  a  very  peculiar  system,  which  must 
be  particularly  bewildering  to  a  Frenchman.  For 
while  there  arose  in  France  a  system  of  philosophy 
which  materialized,  as  it  were,  the  spirit,  and  rec- 
ognized the  spirit  only  as  a  modified  form  of  mat- 
ter— in  short,  while  materialism  became  dominant 
in  France  ;  in  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  spirit 
alone  was  recognized  as  a  reality,  all  matter  was 
declared  to  be  only  modified  forms  of  the  spirit, 
and  even  the  existence  of  matter  was  denied.  It 
almost  seemed  as  though  the  spirit  had  sought  on 
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the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  revenge  for  the  in- 
dignities that  had  been  heaped  upon  it  on  the 
French  side.  The  spirit,  when  in  France  its 
very  existence  was  denied,  emigrated  over  to 
Germany,  as  it  were,  and  there  in  turn  denied 
the  existence  of  matter.  Fichte  might  be  re- 
garded in  this  respect  as  spiritualism's  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Ideal" 
was  only  a  manifesto  against  French  materialism. 
But  this  system  of  philosophy,  which  is  really  the 
crowning  point  of  spiritualism,  could  not  main- 
tain itself  any  more  than  could  the  crass  material- 
ism of  the  French.  Schelling  was  the  man  who 
came  to  the  front  with  the  doctrine  that  matter, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  nature,  not  only  existed  in  our 
minds,  but  had  also  an  actual,  bodily  existence, 
and  that  our  conception  of  things  is  identical  with 
the  things  themselves.  This  is  Schelling's  doc- 
trine of  identity,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  At 
that  time  Schelling  was  a  celebrity,  but  mean- 
while Hegel  appeared  upon  the  philosophic  arena, 
and  Schelling,  who  had  lately  written  almost  noth- 
ing, was  eclipsed,  drifted  out  of  memory,  and  was 
considered  of  importance  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  literary  history.  Hegel's  philosophy  became 
dominant,  Hegel  became  lord  paramount  in  the 
realms  of  intellect,  and  poor  Schelling,  fallen  from 
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his  high  estate,  a  mediatized  philosopher,  wandered 
dejectedly  to  and  fro,  amid  the  other  mediatized 
princes  at  Munich.  I  once  saw  him  there,  and 
his  mournful  aspect  almost  drew  tears  from  me. 
But  his  words  were  even  more  melancholy  than 
his  looks,  for  they  were  full  of  envious  abuse  of 
Hegel  who  had  supplanted  him.  Just  as  one  cob- 
bler speaks  of  another  whom  he  accuses  of  stealing 
his  leather  and  making  boots  out  of  it,  in  like 
manner  I  once  heard  Schelling,  at  a  casual  meet- 
ing, inveigh  against  Hegel ;  against  that  Hegel 
who  "had  taken  his  ideas."  The  poor  man's 
constant  refrain  was :  "  He  has  taken  my  ideas, 
he  has  taken  my  ideas."  In  sooth,  if  the  shoe- 
maker, Jacob  Böhme,  once  spoke  like  a  philoso- 
pher, the  philosopher  Schelling  now  speaks  like  a  . 
shoemaker.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the 
attempted  reclamation  of  proprietary  rights  in 
ideas.  It  is  true,  Hegel  in  his  system  of  philoso- 
phy made  use  of  many  of  Schelling's  ideas,  but 
Schelling  would  never  have  known  to  what  use 
to  put  those  ideas.  He  was  forever  philosophiz- 
ing, but  he  never  completed  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy. Moreover,  it  was  justly  claimed  that 
Schelling  had  borrowed  more  from  Spinoza,  than 
Hegel  from  himself.  If  Spinoza  is  once  liberated 
from  the  stiff  Cartesian,  mathematical  form,  and 
made  more  accessible  to  the  great  public,  then  it 
will  perhaps  be  shown  that  he,  more  than  all  others, 
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has  the  right  to  complain  of  plagiarism.  All  our 
contemporary  philosophers,  perhaps  without  being 
themselves  aware  of  it,  see  through  the  glasses 
which  were  ground  by  Baruch  Spinoza. 

Envy  and  jealousy  caused  the  angels'  fall,  and 
it  is,  alas  !  only  too  certain  that  annoyance  at 
Hegel's  ever  rising  reputation,  led  poor  Schelling 
to  where  we  now  behold  him,  into  the  toils  of  the 
Catholic  propaganda,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Munich.  Schelling  betrayed  philosophy  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  All  the  evidences  agree  in 
that,  and  it  was  foreseen  long  in  advance,  that 
such  a  result  was  inevitable.  From  the  lips  of 
some  of  the  powers  that  be,  at  Munich,  I  had 
often  heard  the  words  :  "  There  must  be  a  recon- 
ciliation of  science  and  religion."  This  phrase 
was  as  innocent  as  a  flower,  and  yet  beneath  it 
lurked  the  serpent.  Now  do  I  comprehend  what 
you  were  driving  at ;  Schelling  must  now  lend 
all  the  powers  of  his  intellect  to  defend  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  all  that  which  he  now  teaches 
under  the  name  of  philosophy  is  nought  else  than 
a  vindication  of  Catholicism.  In  this,  they  specu- 
lated on  the  indirect  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
the  celebrity  of  Schelling,  whose  reputation  is  to 
lure  the  wisdom-loving  German  youth  to  Munich, 
and  more  easily  beguile  them  into  accepting  the 
Jesuitic  lie  under  the  guise  of  philosophy.  The 
German  youth  now  kneel  devoutly  at  the  feet  of 
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the  man  whom  they  consider  the  high-priest  of 
truth,  and  thus  unsuspectingly  they  receive  from 
his  hands  the  poisoned  host. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Schelling,  Herr  Steffens, 
at  present  professor  of  philosophy  in  Berlin,  stands 
in  particularly  high  repute.  He  lived  at  Jena 
while  the  Schlegels  were  flourishing  there,  and  his 
name  frequently  appears  in  the  annals  of  the  ro- 
mantic school.  Later,  he  also  wrote  several  novels, 
which  evince  much  shrewdness,  but  little  poetry. 
His  scientific  works  are  of  more  value,  particularly 
his  "  Anthropology,"  which  is  full  of  original  ideas. 
His  originality  has  received  less  recognition  than 
it  deserved.  Others  possess  the  art  of  remodel- 
ing his  ideas,  and  passing  them  off  on  the  public 
as  their  own.  With  more  justice  than  his  master, 
might  Herr  Steffens  complain  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  ideas.  His  leading  idea,  which 
however  no  one  else  has  appropriated,  is  the  opin- 
ion that  "  Heinrich  Steffens,  born  May  2d,  1773, 
at  Stavenger  near  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  is  the 
greatest  man  of  his  century.'' 

Within  a  few.  years  this  man  has  drifted  into 
the  hands  of  the  pietists,  and  his  philosophy  is 
now  naught  else  than  a  lachrymose,  lukewarm, 
watery  pietism. 

A  similar  mind  is  Joseph  Görres,  whom  I  have 
frequently  mentioned,  and  who  likewise  belongs  to 
the  Schelling  school.    He  is  known  in  Germany 
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as  "the  fourth  ally."  This  sobriquet  was  once 
given  him  by  a  French  journalist  in  18 14,  when 
he,  at  the  behest  of  the  holy  alliance,  preached 
hate  against  France.  The  man's  vanity  feeds  on 
that  compliment  to  this  very  day.  In  truth,  no 
one  was  so  powerful  as  he  in  utilizing  national 
memories  to  fan  into  flame  the  enmity  of  the  Ger- 
mans against  the  French,  and  the  journal  that  he 
edited  with  this  object,  "  Der  Rheinische  Merkur," 
is  full  of  stirring  appeals,  which  might  still  have 
influence  were  another  war  to  arise.  Since  then 
Herr  Görres  has  almost  sunk  into  oblivion.  The 
princes  no  longer  needed  him  and  cast  him  aside, 
and  when  he  began  to  growl,  they  even  perse- 
cuted him.  In  this  they  imitated  the  Spaniards 
in  Cuba,  who,  in  their  wars  against  the  Indians, 
trained  blood-hounds  to  tear  the  naked  savages  to 
pieces,  but  when  the  wars  were  over  the  hounds 
that  had  learned  to  love  the  taste  of  human  blood 
now  occasionally  snapped  at  their  masters,  the 
latter  were  compelled  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
blood-hounds  by  violent  means.  When  Herr 
Görres,  persecuted  by  princes,  had  nothing  left  to 
bite,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Jesu- 
its ;  he  is  still  in  their  service,  and  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  Catholic  propaganda  at  Munich. 
I  saw  him  there  a  few  years  ago  in  the  zenith  of 
his  degradation.  Before  an  audience  consisting 
chiefly  of  pupils  of  Catholic  seminaries,  he  was 
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delivering  lectures  on  universal  history,  and  had 
already  got  so  far  as  "  the  fall."  To  what  terrible 
fates  are  the  enemies  of  France  doomed  !  "  The 
fourth  ally"  is  condemned  to  relate  "the  fall"  daily, 
year  in,  year  out,  to  the  pupils  of  the  Catholic 
seminary,  the  ecole  polytechnique  of  obscurantism  ! 
His  lectures,  as  well  as  his  books,  betray  the  great- 
est confusion  and  entanglement  of  ideas  and  lan- 
guage, and  he  was  often  compared,  not  without 
reason,  to  the  Tower  of  Babel.  He  really  does 
resemble  an  immense  tower  in  which  a  hundred 
thousand  thoughts  are  surging  to  and  fro,  harangu- 
ing, shouting,  scolding,  and  yet  unable  to  under- 
stand one  another.  At  intervals  the  din  seemed 
to  moderate,  and  then  his  speech  was  slow,  low, 
and  tedious  ;  and  drip  !  drip  !  drip!  from  his  dolor- 
ous lips  fell  the  monotonous  words,  like  the  dreary 
dropping  of  the  rain  from  the  leaden  eaves  of  a 
roof.  When  at  times  the  old  demagogic  fury 
awoke  in  him,  contrasting  most  disagreeably  with 
his  pious  phrases  of  monkish  humility ;  when  he 
sniveled  words  of  Christian  love,  at  the  same 
time  springing  to  and  fro,  in  blood-thirsty  rage, 
— then  he  resembled  a  tonsured  hyena. 

Herr  Görres  was  born  at  Coblentz,  January 
25th,  1776. 

I  must  ask  to  be  excused  from  giving  further 
details  of  his  life,  as  also  of  the  lives  of  most  of 
his  colleagues.    In  my  criticism  of  his  friends,  the 
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two  Schlegels,  I  have  perhaps  overstepped  the 
proper  bounds  in  discussing  the  private  affairs  of 
these  men. 

Ah !  how  saddening  it  is  when  we  view  closely 
not  only  those  dioscuri,  but  the  stars  of  our  liter- 
ature in  general.  Perhaps  the  stars  of  heaven 
appear  to  us  so  pure  and  lovely  because  we  are 
at  a  great  distance  from  them,  and  are  not  familiar 
with  their  private  lives.  Doubtless,  in  the  realms 
above,  there  are  stars  that  lie  and  beg;  stars  that 
play  the  hypocrite  ;  stars  that  are  forced  to  do  all 
manner  of  evil  deeds;  stars  that  kiss  one  another, 
and  then  betray ;  stars  that  flatter  their  enemies, 
and,  what  is  more  painful  yet,  even  their  friends, 
just  as  we  do  here  below.  Perhaps  those  comets 
that  we  sometimes  behold  above,  sweeping  past 
our  vision  with  flaming,  radiant  hair,  like  maenads 
of  the  firmament,  are  dissolute  stars,  that  event- 
ually, repentant  and  devout,  creep  into  some  dark 
corner  of  the  sky,  and  hate  the  sun. 

I  have  mentioned  two  only  of  the  disciples  of 
Schelling,  who  during  this  phase  of  romanticism 
pushed  themselves  to  the  front,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  the  greatest  minds  of  Schelling's  earlier 
school.  In  order  to  guard  against  any  mistake,  I 
desire  to  mention  incidentally,  that  Oken  and 
Franz  Baader  are  superior  to  all  the  living  col- 
leagues of  their  school.  The  former,  the  distin- 
guished Oken,  has  remained  faithful  to  the  origi- 
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nal  teachings  of  his  master;  the  other,  alas!  has 
yielded  himself  too  much  to  mysticism,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  rumor  that  he  is  deeply  involved 
in  Ultramontane  intrigues.  He  still  holds  himself 
aloof  from  the  motley  crew  of  Munich  pietists, 
who  seek  to  save  religion  through  philosophy. 

As  I  have  spoken  of  German  philosophers,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  correcting  an  error  in  regard 
to  German  philosophy,  that  I  find  quite  prevalent 
in  France.  Since  some  Frenchmen,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  philosoph- 
ical systems  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  have  com- 
municated in  the  French  language  the  results  of 
their  studies,  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  clear 
thought  complain  that  the  most  fantastic  chimeras 
and  sophisms  are  being  introduced  from  Germany, 
with  which  to  confuse  the  minds  of  men,  and 
lend  to  every  lie  and  to  every  despotism  the 
semblance  of  truth  and  right.  In  brief,  these 
noble  minds,  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  liberal- 
ism, complain  of  the  injurious  influence  in  France 
of  German  philosophy.  What  injustice  is  hereby 
done  to  poor  German  philosophy !  In  the  first 
place,  that  is  not  German  philosophy  which  has 
been  presented  under  that  name  to  the  French, 
particularly  by  Victor  Cousin.  Herr  Cousin's  lect- 
ures contain  much  brilliant  twaddle,  but  no  Ger- 
man philosophy.  In  the  second  place,  the  genu- 
ine German  philosophy  is  that  which  has  been 
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deduced  directly  from  Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,"  and  retaining  the  characteristics  of  its 
source,  pays  little  attention  to  political  or  religious 
matters,  but  all  the  more  devotes  itself  to  the  first 
causes  of  all  phenomena. 

It  is  true,  the  metaphysical  systems  of  most  of 
the  German  philosophers  resembled  flimsy  cob- 
webs. But  what  harm  was  there  in  that  ?  At 
least  Jesuitism  could  not  use  this  cobweb  for  its 
network  of  lies,  nor  could  despotism  twist  a  rope 
of  it  to  bind  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  only  since 
Schelling  that  German  philosophy  has  lost  this 
gauzy  but  harmless  character.  Since  then  our 
philosophers  have  ceased  to  investigate  the  final 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  of  existence  in  gen- 
eral ;  they  have  ceased  to  soar  aloft  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ideal  abstractions,  but  have  sought  rea- 
sons wherewith  to  defend  and  justify  the  existing 
order  of  things ;  they  have  become  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  "whatever  is,  is  right."  While  our 
earlier  philosophers  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and 
renunciation,  huddling  in  wretched  attics,  and 
there  laboriously  working  out  their  systems ; — 
the  philosophers  of  to-day  wear  the  brilliant  liv- 
eries of  power,  they  have  become  state-philoso- 
phers, and  have  invented  philosophical  justifica- 
tions of  all  the  interests  of  the  particular  states  in 
which  they  happen  to  have  found  positions.  Thus 
Hegel,  professor  in  Protestant  Berlin,  has  embod- 
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ied  in  his  system  the  whole  evangelic-Protestant 
dogma ;  and  Schelling,  professor  in  Catholic  Mu- 
nich, now  defends  in  his  lectures  even  the  most 
extravagant  teachings  of  the  Roman-Catholic- 
apostolic  church. 

Just  as  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  devoted 
all  their  talent  to  the  invention  of  allegorical  in- 
terpretations, in  order  to  save  the  declining  relig- 
ion of  Jupiter  from  total  ruin,  so  our  German 
philosophers  pursue  a  similar  course  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Whether  the  motives  of  these  phi- 
losophers are  disinterested  or  not,  is  an  inquiry 
which  concerns  us  but  little.  If  we  see  them  in 
league  with  the  party  of  the  priests,  whose  ma- 
terial interests  are  bound  up  with  the  preservation 
of  Catholicism,  we  call  them  Jesuits.  They  must 
not  however  flatter  themselves  that  we  compare 
them  to  the  older  Jesuits.  The  latter  were  pow- 
erful and  mighty,  full  of  wisdom  and  force  of 
will.  Oh !  the  weak  dwarfs  who  imagine  that 
they  will  overcome  obstacles,  against  which  even 
those  sable  giants  were  shattered  !  Never  has  the 
human  mind  invented  greater  combinations  than 
those  with  which  the  earlier  Jesufts  sought  to  save 
Catholicism.  But  they  failed  to  achieve  success 
because  they  were  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of 
Catholicism  only,  and  not  for  Catholicism  itself. 
They  cared  but  little  for  Catholicism,  in  and  for 
itself,  alone.    Hence,  they  at  times  violated  the 
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principles  of  Catholicism  in  order  to  advance 
Catholicism  itself  to  supremacy.  They  had  secret 
understandings  with  heathendom  and  with  the 
governing  powers  of  the  earth;  encouraged  them 
in  their  sensual  pleasures,  became  murderers  and 
tradesmen,  and,  if  necessary — even  atheists.  But 
in  vain  did  their  confessors  grant  the  freest  abso- 
lutions, and  their  casuists  coquet  with  every  vice 
and  crime.  In  vain  did  they  vie  with  the  laity  in 
art  and  science,  in  order  to  use  both  as  means  to 
their  end.  Here  their  impotency  is  quite  appar- 
ent. They  were  jealous  of  all  the  great  scholars 
and  artists,  and  yet  they  could  not  discover  or 
create  anything  above  mediocrity.  They  com- 
posed devout  hymns  and  built  cathedrals,  but  no 
free  spirit  breathes  through  their  poems,  only  the 
sighing  of  trembling  submissiveness  before  the 
superiors  of  their  order.  Even  in  their  architect- 
ure there  is  apparent  a  servile  timidity,  a  stony 
plasticity,  sublimity  manufactured  to  order.  Bar- 
rault  has  justly  said  :  "  The  Jesuits  could  not  raise 
earth  to  heaven,  so  they  drew  heaven  down  to 
earth."  Fruitless  was  all  their  straining  and  striv- 
ing. No  life  can  blossom  out  of  a  lie,  and  God 
cannot  be  saved  through  Satan. 

Let  the  Jesuits  rest  in  their  graves,  and  let  us 
compassionately  shrug  our  shoulders  at  sight  of 
these  modern  Jesuits  !  The  former  are  dead,  and 
the  latter  are  only  the  worms  that  have  crawled 
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from  their  corpses.  They  as  little  resemble  the 
elder  Jesuits,  as  the  Schelling  of  to-day  is  like  to 
the  Schelling  of  yore. 

Schelling  was  born  at  Wiirtemburg,  January 
27th,  1775. 

PART  IV. 

I  have  said  but  little  concerning  the  relations 
of  Schelling  to  the  romantic  school.  His  influ- 
ence was  chiefly  of  a  personal  nature,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  by  the  philosophy  of  nature  which 
came  into  vogue  through  him,  the  poets  have  el- 
evated themselves  to  much  more  profound  con- 
ceptions of  nature.  One  portion  let  themselves 
be  absorbed  with  all  their  human  emotions  into 
nature  ;  others  remembered  a  few  magic  formulas, 
with  which  to  conjure  out  of  nature  something 
that  possessed  human  form  and  speech.  The  for- 
mer were  the  genuine  mystics,  and  resembled  in 
many  respects  the  devotees  of  India,  who  dissolve 
in  nature,  and  at  last  begin  to  feel  as  if  they  and 
nature  were  one.  The  latter  were  rather  sorcer- 
ers, who  by  their  own  will  summoned  forth  even 
hostile  spirits  ;  they  resembled  those  Arabian  ma- 
gicians who  at  their  caprice  could  endow  stones 
with  life,  and  turn  living  beings  into  stone.  No- 
valis belonged  to  the  first  class,  Hoffman  to  the 
latter.  Novalis  saw  marvels  in  everything,  and 
charming  marvels  at  that.     He  listened  to  the 
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language  of  the  plants,  he  knew  the  secret  of  ev- 
ery young  rose,  finally  he  identified  himself  with 
all  nature,  and  when  autumn  came  and  the  leaves 
began  to  fall,  then  he  died.  Hoffman,  on  the  con- 
trary, saw  spectres  in  everything ;  they  nodded 
to  him  from  every  Chinese  tea-pot,  and  from  un- 
der each  Berlin  periwig.  He  was  a  sorcerer  who 
transformed  human  beings  into  beasts,  and  beasts 
into  human  beings,  even  into  royal  Prussian  court- 
counselors.  He  could  raise  the  dead  from  their 
graves,  but  life  itself  turned  away  from  him,  as 
from  some  gloomy  spectre.  He  realized  this  ;  he 
felt  that  he  himself  had  become  a  ghost.  All 
nature  was  to  him  an  imperfect  mirror,  in  which 
he  saw,  distorted  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  cast  of 
his  own  dead  face  ;  and  his  works  are  naught  else 
than  a  horrible  shriek  of  terror  in  twenty  volumes. 

Hoffman  does  not  belong  to  the  romantic  school. 
He  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Schlegels, 
and  was  in  no  way  affected  by  their  tendencies. 
I  only  mention  him  in  contrast  to  Novalis,  who 
was  peculiarly  a  poet  of  that  school.  Novalis  is 
less  known  here  than  Hoffman,  who  has  been  in- 
troduced to  the  French  public  by  Loeve- Veimars 
in  a  very  attractive  form,  and  thus  has  acquired  a 
great  reputation  in  France.  In  Germany  Hoffman 
is  by  no  means  en  vogue,  but  he  was  so  formerly. 
In  their  time  his  works  were  much  read,  but  only 
by  persons  whose  nerves  were  either  too  strong 
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or  too  weak  to  be  affected  by  less  violent  accords. 
The  minds  that  were  really  intellectual,  and  the 
natures  that  were  truly  poetical,  would  have 
naught  to  do  with  him.  Such  as  these  much  pre- 
ferred Novalis.  But  frankly  confessed,  Hoffman 
was  a  much  greater  poet  than  Novalis,  for  the 
latter  with  his  idealistic  pictures  ever  floats  in  the 
blue  skies  ;  while  Hoffman,  notwithstanding  all 
his  grotesque  bogies,  still  clings  fast  to  earthly  re- 
alities. Just  as  the  giant,  Anteus,  remained  strong 
and  invincible  so  long  as  his  feet  rested  on  mother 
earth,  and  lost  his  strength  the  moment  Hercules 
held  him  aloft;  so  also  the  poet  is  strong  and 
mighty  as  long  as  he  does  not  forsake  the  terra 
firma  of  reality,  but  becomes  powerless  as  soon 
as  he  attempts  to  float  enraptured  in  the  blue 
ether. 

The  great  resemblance  between  these  two  poets 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  poetry  was  really  a  dis- 
ease. It  has  been  said  that  it  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  the  critic,  but  of  the  physi- 
cian, to  pass  judgment  on  their  writings.  The 
rosy  glow  in  N.ovalis's  poems  is  not  the  hue  of 
health,  but  the  hectic  flush  of  consumption  ;  and 
the  brilliant  light  in  Hoffman's  fantastic  concep- 
tions is  not  the  flame  of  genius,  but  of  fever. 

But  have  we  a  right  thus  to  criticise ;  we,  who 
are  ourselves  not  blest  with  robust  health  ?  and 
especially  now,  when  all  literature  appears  like 
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one  vast  hospital  ?  or  is  poetry,  perhaps,  a  disease 
of  humanity,  as  the  pearl  is  the  morbid  matter 
of  the  diseased  oyster  ? 

Novalis  was  born  May  2d,  1772.  His  real  name 
was  Hardenberg.  He  loved  a  young  lady  who 
was  afflicted  with  consumption,  and  died  of  that 
dread  disease.  This  sad  experience  left  its  im- 
press upon  all  his  writings.  His  life  was  but  a 
dreamy,  lingering  death,  and  he  also  died  of  con- 
sumption in  1 80 1,  ere  he  had  completed  his  twen- 
ty-ninth year,  or  his  romance.  This  romance  in 
its  present  shape  is  only  the  fragment  of  a  great 
allegorical  poem,  which,  like  the  divine  comedy 
of  Dante,  was  to  embrace  all  earthly  and  celestial 
matters.  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  the  celebrated 
poet,  is  the  hero  of  this  romance.  We  see  him 
as  a  youth  in  Eisenach,  the  pretty  little  village 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Wartburg, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  greatest, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  most  stupid,  deeds ;  for 
here  Luther  translated  his  Bible,  and  here,  also,  a 
few  silly  Teuto-maniacs  burned  Kamptz's  "  Gen- 
darmerie-Codex." At  this  burg  was  held  the  fa- 
mous tournament  of  minstrelsy,  at  which,  among 
other  poets,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  met  Kling- 
sohr of  Hungary  in  the  perilous  duel  of  poetry, 
an  account  of  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
in  the  Manessa  collection.  The  head  of  the  van- 
quished was  to  be  forfeited  to  the  executioner, 
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and  the  Landgraf  of  Thuringia  was  the  judge. 
Wartburg,  the  scene  of  his  later  glory,  towers 
ominously  over  the  hero's  cradle,  and  we  behold 
him,  in  the  beginning  of  Novalis's  romance,  under 
the  paternal  roof  at  Eisenach.  "  The  parents 
are  abed  and  asleep,  the  old  clock  on  the  wall 
keeps  up  its  monotonous  ticking,  the  wind  howls 
and  the  windows  rattle  ;  ever  and  anon  the  room 
is  lit  up  by  fitful  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

"  The  youth  lay  tossing  restlessly  on  his  couch, 
thinking  of  the  stranger  and  his  narratives.  '  It 
is  not  the  treasures  that  have  awakened  within  me 
such  an  unspeakable  longing,'  said  he  to  himself ; 
'  far  from  me  is  all  avarice ;  but  I  yearn  to  be- 
hold the  blue  flower.  It  is  always  in  my  thoughts, 
and  of  nought  else  can  I  think  or  muse.  I  never 
felt  so  strangely  before.  It  is  as  if  until  now  I 
had  been  dreaming,  or  as  if  in  my  sleep  I  had 
passed  into  another  world  ;  for  in  the  world  in 
which  I  formerly  dwelt,  who  would  there  have 
concerned  themselves  about  flowers  ?  And  so 
strange  a  passion  for  a  flower,  I  never  heard  of 
there.'  " 

These  are  the  opening  words  of  "  Heinrich  von 
Ofterdingen,"  and  the  whole  romance  is  full  of  the 
fragrance  and  the  radiance  of  the  blue  flower.  It 
is  remarkable  and  significant  that  the  most  fabu- 
lous personages  in  this  book  seem  as  well  known 
to  us,  as  though  in  earlier  times  we  had  lived  in 
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friendly,  confidential  intercourse  with  them.  Old 
memories  awaken,  Sophia's  features  are  so  famil- 
iar, and  memory  brings  back  long  avenues  of 
beech  trees,  the  scene  of  so  many  promenades 
and  tender  caresses.  But  all  this  lies  dimly  back 
of  us,  like  some  half- forgotten  dream. 

The  muse  of  Novalis  was  a  fair  and  slender 
maiden,  with  earnest  blue  eyes,  golden  hyacinth- 
ine  tresses,  smiling  lips,  and  a  small  mole  on  the 
left  side  of  the  chin,  for  I  imagine  his  muse  to  be 
the  self-same  maid  through  whom  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  his  works,  as  I  saw  the  red 
morocco-bound,  gilt-edged  volume,  containing 
"  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  "  in  her  dainty  fingers. 
She  always  dressed  in  blue,  and  her  name  was 
Sophia.  She  lived  a  few  stations  from  Göttingen 
with  her  sister,  the  postmistress,  a  merry,  buxom, 
ruddy-cheeked  dame,  whose  full  bust,  surmount- 
ed with  stiff  white  lace,  resembled  a  fortress. 
This  fortress,  however,  was  impregnable ;  the  good 
dame  was  a  very  Gibraltar  of  virtue.  She  was  an 
industrious,  practical  housewife,  and  yet  her  only 
pleasure  consisted  in  reading  Hoffman's  romances. 
Hoffman  was  just  the  writer  who  could  agitate  her 
coarse-grained  nature  and  awaken  pleasant  emo- 
tions. But  her  pale,  delicate  sister  was  disagree- 
ably affected  at  the  mere  sight  of  one  of  Hoff- 
man's books,  and  if  she  accidentally  laid  hands 
on  one,  she  shrank  from  the  touch.    She  was  as 
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delicate  as  a  sensitive  plant,  and  her  words  were 
so  fragrant  and  melodious,  that,  taken  together, 
they  were  poetry.  I  have  written  down  some  of 
her  sayings,  and  they  are  poems  wholly  after  the 
manner  of  Novalis,  only  more  tuneful  and  ethe- 
real. One  of  them,  which  she  recited  to  me  as 
I  bade  her  farewell  ere  setting  out  on  my  travels 
to  Italy,  is  an  especial  favorite  of  mine.  The  time 
is  autumn  ;  the  scene,  a  garden  wherein  there  had 
been  an  illumination,  and  we  hear  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  last  glimmering  taper,  the  last 
rose,  and  a  wild  swan.  The  morning  mists  ap- 
proach, the  solitary  light  flickers  and  dies  out,  the 
rose  leaves  fall,  and  the  swan  unfolds  its  white 
wings  and  flies  away  to  the  south. 

For  Hanover  abounds  with  wild  swans  that 
seek  the  warm  south  in  autumn,  and  return  again 
in  summer.  They  probably  spend  the  winter  in 
Africa,  for  in  the  breast  of  a  dead  swan  an  arrow 
was  once  found,  which  Professor  Blumenbach  rec- 
ognized as  of  African  origin.  The  poor  bird, 
with  the  arrow  in  its  breast,  had  returned  to  its 
northern  nest  to  die.  But  many  a  swan,  when 
pierced  by  such  an  arrow,  may  not  have  the 
strength  for  such  a  journey,  and  is  left  helpless 
in  the  burning  deserts,  or  with  wearied  pinions  is 
perched  on  some  Egyptian  pyramid,  gazing  with 
longing  eyes  toward  the  north,  towards  the'  cool 
summer  home  in  Hanover.    Late  in  the  autumn 
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of  1828,  when  I  returned  from  the  south,  also 
with  a  burning  arrow  in  my  heart,  my  route  led 
through  the  vicinity  of  Göttingen,  and  I  stopped 
over  at  the  dwelling-place  of  my  old  friend,  the 
postmistress,  in  order  to  change  horses.  A  long 
time  had  elapsed  since  I  last  saw  her,  and  a  woeful 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  good  dame.  Her 
buxom  form  still  resembled  a  fortress, — but  a 
ruined  and  dismantled  fortress.  The  bastions 
were  razed,  no  sentinels  were  on  guard,  and  her 
heart,  the  citadel,  was  broken.  The  postilion, 
Pieper,  informed  me  that  she  had  even  lost  her 
relish  for  Hoffman's  novels,  but,  as  a  substitute, 
she  indulged  all  the  more  freely  in  brandy  at  bed- 
time. The  latter  is  a  much  simpler  plan,  for  the 
brandy  is  always  at  hand,  whereas  the  novels 
must  be  procured  at  the  Deurlich  circulating 
library  at  Göttingen,  at  some  hours'  distance. 
Postilion  Pieper  was  quite  diminutive,  and  looked 
as  sour  as  if  the  contraction  in  his  size  was  the 
result  of  drinking  vinegar.  When  I  asked  the 
fellow  concerning  the  postmistress's  sister,  he 
answered  :  "  She  will  soon  die  ;  she  is  already  an 
angel."  How  good  a  being  must  she  have  been 
to  draw  from  such  a  churlish  person  the  remark : 
"  She  is  an  angel."  While  saying  this,  he  was 
driving  off  the  fluttering,  cackling  poultry,  by 
kicking  at  them  with  his  high  top-boots.  The 
house,  once  so  white  and  cheerful,  had  changed 
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for  the  worse,  like  its  mistress  ;  its  color  was  now 
a  sickly  yellow,  and  the  walls  were  wrinkled  with 
fissures.  In  the  court-yard  lay  broken  vehicles, 
and  a  postilion's  scarlet  mantle,  soaking  wet,  was 
hanging  on  a  post  to  dry.  Mademoiselle  Sophia 
stood  by  the  window,  reading,  and  when  I  ap- 
proached her,  I  found  it  was  a  gilt-edged  volume, 
bound  in  red  morocco;  it  was  Novalis's  "Heinrich 
von  Ofterdingen. "  She  had  read  and  re-read  this 
book,  until  its  pages  had  inoculated  her  with  con- 
sumption, and  now  she  looked  like  a  luminous 
shadow.  But  her  beauty  was  now  so  ethereal, 
that  the  sight  of  it  touched  me  most  painfully.  I 
took  both  of  her  pale,  thin  hands  in  mine,  and 
looked  steadily  into  her  blue  eyes,  and  then  I 
asked  :  "  Mademoiselle  Sophia,  how  are  you  ?  " 
"  I  am  well,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  shall  soon  be 
still  better ! "  Then  she  pointed  out  of  the  window 
to  a  little  hillock,  in  the  new  church-yard,  not  far 
from  the  house.  On  this  barren  mound  stood  a 
small,  thin,  solitary  poplar,  almost  leafless,  and  it 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  autumn  winds,  not  like 
a  living  plant,  but  like  the  ghost  of  a  tree. 

Mademoiselle  Sophia  now  lies  under  that  pop- 
lar, and  the  gilt-edged,  red  morocco  volume, 
Novalis's  "  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,"  which  she 
left  me  as  a  souvenir,  lies  on  the  desk  before  me 
as  I  write.  I  have  used  it  in  the  composition  of 
this  chapter. 


BOOK  III. 


PART  L 

Know  ye  China,  the  fatherland  of  winged 
dragons  and  porcelain  teacups  ?  The  whole  coun- 
try is  a  vast  cabinet  of  curiosities,  surrounded  by 
a  remarkably  long  wall,  and  guarded  by  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Tartar  sentinels.  But  birds  and 
the  thoughts  of  European  scholars  fly  over  the 
walls,  and  when  they  have  feasted  their  eyes  with 
the  wonderful  sights,  they  return  to  us,  and  relate 
the  most  delightful  tales  of  that  strange  country 
and  strange  people.  Nature  with  its  garish  and 
bizarre  aspects,  its  curious  and  gigantic  flowers, 
its  dwarf  trees,  its  mountains  with  outlines  clear 
as  sculptured  work,  its  grotesquely-shaped  but 
delicious  fruits,  its  birds  with  fantastic  plumage, — 
these  are  as  marvelous  a  caricature  as  the  people 
with  their  pointed  cues,  their  profound  obeisances, 
their  long  nails,  their  grave  oM-fashioned  ways, 
and  their  childish,  monosyllabled  language.  Nat- 
ure and  the  human  beings  there  can  scarcely  look 
at  one  another  without  inward  laughter.  They 
never  laugh  aloud  because  they  are  both  too  civ- 
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ilized  and  polite,  but  in  the  effort  to  suppress 
laughter  and  keep  straight  faces,  their  features 
undergo  the  queerest  contortions.  They  have 
neither  shade  nor  perspective.  Surmounting  the 
gayly-colored  houses  are  a  multitude  of  roofs, 
piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  like  so  many  open 
umbrellas.  From  these  roofs  hang  little  metallic 
bells,  so  that  even  the  wind,  rushing  by,  makes 
itself  ridiculous  by  a  nonsensical  jingling.  In  such 
a  little  house  of  bells  there  once  dwelt  a  princess, 
whose  feet  were  even  smaller  than  those  of  other 
Chinese  women,  and  whose  small  almond-shaped 
eyes  twinkled  more  sweetly  and  dreamily  than 
those  of  all  other  dames  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom, 
and  in  her  little  fluttering  heart,  the  most  fantastic 
caprices  found  a  nest.  Her  greatest  delight  was 
to  tear  into  tatters  precious  silks  and  cloths  of  gold. 
When  she  heard  the  costly  fabrics  rip  and  tear 
beneath  her  destructive  fingers,  she  shouted  aloud 
with  ecstasy.  But  when  at  last  she  had  dissipated 
her  whole  fortune  in  this  favorite  diversion,  when 
she  had  torn  all  her  possessions  into  tatters,  then 
by  the  advice  of  the  assembled  mandarins  she  was 
imprisoned  in  a  round  tower  as  an  incurable 
lunatic. 

This  Chinese  princess,  this  personification  of 
caprice,  is  at  the  same  time  the  personified  muse 
of  a  German  poet,  who  must  not  be  left  unmen- 
tioned  in  a  history  of  the  romantic  school.    It  is 
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the  muse  that  from  the  poems  of  Clemens  Bren- 
tano greets  us  with  a  maniac  laugh.  We  behold 
her  rending  dresses  of  the  costliest  satin,  and  laces 
of  shining  gold,  and  her  graceful  destructiveness, 
and  her  blooming,  jubilant  folly,  fill  our  soul  with 
a  weird  delight,  with  passion  mixed  with  terror. 
'For  fifteen  years  Herr  Brentano  has  lived  apart 
from  the  world,  locked  in,  I  may  say, — walled  in 
by  his  Catholicism.  Nothing  of  value  was  left  for 
him  to  tear.  It  is  said  he  has  torn  the  hearts 
that  loved  him,  and  each  of  his  friends  complains 
of  some  reckless  injury  ;  but  on  himself  and  on  his 
poetic  genius  has  he  inflicted  the  worst  injuries. 
I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  comedy 
by  this  poet,  entitled  "  Ponce  de  Leon."  There 
exists  nothing  more  fragmentary  than  this  play  in 
respect  to  ideas  as  well  as  language.  But  all  these 
fragments  live  and  bustle  about  with  merry  aban- 
don. We  imagine  ourselves  witnessing  a  masked 
ball  of  words  and  thoughts.  All  mingle  together 
in  picturesque  and  graceful  confusion,  and  the  only 
unity  is  that  of  common  madness.  Through  the 
entire  play  the  craziest  puns,  like  harlequins,  race 
up  and  down,  striking  right  and  left  with  their 
wooden  sabres.  At  times  a  more  serious  vein 
shows  itself,  but  it  stutters  and  stammers  like  the 
Dottore  of  Bologna.  Here,  a  phrase,  like  Panta- 
loon, all  chalk  and  whiteness,  with  hanging  sleeves 
a  world  too  wide,  and  immense  buttons  on  wTaist- 
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coat,  saunters  in.  There,  hunchbacked  witticisms, 
with  stunted  legs,  like  Punch,  leap  a*id  gambol. 
Words  of  tender  love  flit  to  and  fro  like  charming 
Columbine,  with  sorrow  in  her  heart.  And  above 
the  din  of  the  dancing  and  leaping,  the  tumult  and 
jargon,  we  hear  the  trumpet  tones  of  bacchanal- 
ian destructiveness. 

A  great  tragedy,  "The  Founding  of  Prague," 
by  the  same  writer,  is  also  very  remarkable.  It 
contains  scenes  which  breathe  the  mysterious  and 
awe-inspiring  spirit  of  the  ancient  sagas.  We  hear 
the  deep  roar  of  the  dark  Bohemian  forests,  the 
fierce  Slav  gods  stride  to  and  fro  with  ponderous 
tread,  we  list  to  the  warbling  of  the  Pagan  nightin- 
gales;— but  the  gentle  dawn  of  Christianity  already 
crimsons  the  tree  tops. 

Herr  Brentano  has  also  written  several  excellent 
tales,  particularly  "  The  History  of  the  good  Cas- 
par and  pretty  Annerl."  When  pretty  Annerl 
was  yet  a  child,  she  once  accompanied  her  grand- 
mother on  a  visit  to  the  executioner  to  buy  from 
him  healing  medicines,  as  is  the  wont  among  the 
peasantry  of  Germany.  Suddenly  a  sound  was 
heard  in  the  great  closet  in  front  of  which  pretty 
Annerl  was  standing,  and  the  child  in  alarm, 
cried:  " A  mouse!  amouse!"  but  a  much  greater 
terror  fell  on  the  executioner ;  he  became  grave 
as  death,  and  said  to  the  grandmother :  "  My 
good  dame  !  in  this  closet  hangs  my  executioner's 
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sword,  which  always  moves  of  its  own  accord  at 
the  approach  of  one  whom  it  is  destined  to  behead. 
My  sword  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  this  child.  Per- 
mit me  to  make  a  slight  incision  in  the  little  one's 
neck.  The  sword  will  be  satisfied  with  a  few 
drops  of  blood,  and  will  have  no  further  craving." 
The  grandmother  would  not  heed  this  sensible 
advice,  and  bitterly  did  she  rue  it ;  for  pretty 
Annerl  was  afterwards  beheaded  by  the  very 
same  sword. 

Herr  Clemens  Brentano  is  at  present  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  lives  secluded  as  a  hermit  in 
Frankfort,  and  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Catholic  propaganda.  His  name  is  almost  for- 
gotten of  late,  and  he  is  only  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  folk-songs,  which  he  published 
jointly  with  his  deceased  friend,  Achim  von  Ar- 
nim. Under  the  title  of  "Des  Knaben  Wunder- 
horn, "  1  they  published  a  collection  of  ballads 
which  they  had  gathered  partly  from  the  lips  of 
the  people,  and  partly  from  stray  publications  and 
scarce  prints.  I  cannot  sufficiently  extol  this 
book.  It  contains  the  sweetest  flowers  of  Ger- 
man poesy ;  and  he  who  would  know  the  German 
people  in  one  of  its  most  lovable  aspects  should 
read  these  folk-songs.  The  book  lies  open  before 
me  as  I  write,  and  from  it  I  inhale,  as  it  were,  the 
fragrant  odor  of  a  German  linden-tree.    For  the 
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linden-tree  plays  a  leading  role  in  these  ballads. 
Under  its  shadows  the  young  men  and  maidens 
are  wont  to  sit  of  an  evening,  for  the  linden-tree 
is  the  favorite  trysting-place  of  lovers ;  perhaps 
because  a  linden-leaf  is  the  shape  of  a  human 
heart.  This  observation  was  once  made  by  a 
German  poet,  who  to  me  is  the  dearest  of  all — 
that  is,  myself.  On  the  title-page  of  the  book  is 
the  picture  of  a  lad  blowing  a  horn ;  and  when  a 
German  in  a  foreign  land  views  this  picture  he  al- 
most seems  to  hear  the  old  familiar  strains,  and 
homesickness  steals  over  him  as  it  did  o'er  the 
Swiss  peasant  who,  while  standing  guard  on  the 
Strasburg  bastion,  heard  the  cow-bells  in  the  dis- 
tance, threw  away  his  musket  and  swam  across 
the  Rhine,  but  was  soon  afterwards  captured  and 
shot  as  a  deserter.  "  The  Magic  Horn  "  contains 
the  following  touching  ballad  concerning  this  oc- 
currence : 

"At  Strasburg's  stony  ramparts, 
My  sorrows  there  began. 
Across  the  Rhine  I  heard  the  Alp-horn  sweetly  sounding, 
Homesickness  filled  my  breast,  I  could  no  more  resist ; 
That  might  not  be. 

"One  hour  in  the  night 
Brought  me  to  this  sad  plight : 
Oh,  God  !  they  caught  me  swimming  in  the  stream, 
And  to  the  barracks  dragged  me, — 'twas  like  a  dream. 
With  me  all's  o'er. 


"To-morrow's  early  dawn 
Will  see  the  troops  in  line  up-drawn; 
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There  I  must  meekly  pardon  crave, 
And  yet  my  life  that  will  not  save ; 

My  fate  I  know. 

"  Ye  brothers  one  and  all, 
Take  your  last  look  ere  dead  I  fall ; 
The  peasant  lad,  his  was  the  blame, 
The  Alp-horn's  tone  has  wrought  my  shame, — 
That  do  I  blame." 

What  a  beautiful  poem  !  There  is  a  wonderful 
magic  in  these  folk-ballads.  The  poet-artists 
strive  to  imitate  these  artless  productions  of  nat- 
ure, after  the  manner  in  which  artificial  mineral 
waters  are  prepared.  But  even  if  by  chemical 
processes  they  succeed  in  combining  the  compo- 
nent elements,  yet  the  most  important  pärt,  the 
indecomposable,  sympathetic  forces  of  nature, 
eludes  their  skill.  In  these  ballads  one  feels  the 
beating  of  the  German  popular  heart.  Here  is 
revealed  all  its  sombre  merriment,  all  its  droll  wit. 
Here  German  wrath  beats  furiously  the  drum ; 
here  German  satire  stings ;  here  German  love 
kisses.  Here  we  behold  the  sparkling  of  gen- 
uine German  wine,  and  genuine  German  tears. 
The  latter  are  perhaps  even  more  precious  than 
the  former,  for  they  contain  much  iron  and  salt. 
Such  naivete  in  German  constancy!  Such  hon- 
esty even  in  inconstancy  !  What  a  blunt,  straight- 
forward fellow  is  poor  Schwartenhals,  even  though 
he  does  not  scruple  at  highway  robbery.  Just 
listen  how  phlegmatically,  yet  touchingly,  he  tells 
his  story:  IO 
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To  a  wayside  hostelrie  I  came, 

"Who  are  you  ?  "  was  the  query. 
"  I'm  a  roving  blade,  yet  dearly  love 
To  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. " 

They  led  me  to  the  banquet  hall, 

And  set  good  drink  before  me  ; 
Mine  eyes  grew  dim,  the  goblet  fell, 

And  all  tilings  swam  before  me. 

The  place  of  honor  was  kept  for  me, 

Like  a  merchant  prince  they  regaled  me, 

But,  alas  !  when  pay-time  came  around, 
My  empty  purse  then  failed  me. 

But  when  I  wished  to  go  to  bed, 

I  was  punished  most  severely. 
They  sent  me  packing  to  the  barn — 

I  paid  for  my  fun  most  dearly. 

In  vain  I  tried  in  that  old  barn, 

'Mid  hay  and  grass  to  nestle. 
Stiff  and  sore,  I  lay  on  the  floor, 

Stung  by  thorn  and  thistle. 

I  rose  betimes  at  break  of  day, 

The  hoar-frost  on  the  houses  lay, 
And  I,  poor  devil,  needs  must  laugh 

At  the  tricks  Dame  Fortune  played  me. 

I  took  my  good  old  sword  in  hand, 

And  in  my  girdle  put  it. 
Ah,  me !  too  poor  am  I  to  ride, 

And  so  I  needs  must  foot  it. 

Off  to  the  highway  then  I  hied, 
A  merchant's  son  there  met  me. 
"Your  money  or  your  life,"  I  cried, 
His  purse  he  quickly  left  me. 

This  poor  Schwartenhals  is  the  most  thoroughly 
German  character  that  I  know.    What  repose ! 
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what  a  consciousness  of  power  is  shown  in  this 
poem  !  But  you  must  also  become  acquainted 
with  our  Gretel.  She  is  an  honest  lassie,  and  I 
dearly  love  her.    Said  Hans  to  Gretel : 

Come  haste  thee,  Gretlein,  haste  thee, 

Come  hie  away  with  me, 
The  corn  is  cut  and  garnered, 

The  wine  is  put  away. 

She  answers  gleefully, 

Oh  !  Hänslein,  dearest  Hänslein, 

Do  let  me  be  with  you, 
On  feast  days  with  you  at  your  wine, 

And  with  you  all  week  through. 

He  took  her  little  hand  in  his, 

That  hand  so  snowy  white, 
He  led  her  over  hill  and  dale, 

Till  a  hostel  came  in  sight 

"Now,  hostess,  dearest  hostess, 
Bring  forth  your  coolest  wine, 
The  garments  of  my  Gretlein, 
In  payment  shall  be  thine." 

Then  great  was  Gretlein' s  sorrow, 

Displeasure  made  her  frown, 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  anger, 

And  tears  came  trickling  down. 

"  Ah  !  Hänslein,  dearest  Hänslein, 
You  spoke  not  thus  the  day 
You  led  me  from  my  father's  house, 
From  my  dear  old  home  away." 

Then  by  the  hands  he  took  her, 
By  those  little  snow-white  hands, 

And  far  away  he  led  her, 
To  where  a  garden  stands. 
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"  Ah,  Gretlein  !  dearest  Gretlein, 
Why  weepest  thou  so  sore  ? 
Dost  thou  regret  thy  daring  ? 
Thine  honor's  loss  deplore  ?  " 

"  I  don't  regret  my  daring, 

Nor  my  honor's  loss  deplore, 
But  I  do  regret  my  garments, 
Which  shall  be  mine  no  more." 

This  is  no  Goethean  Gretchen,  and  her  remorse 
would  furnish  no  subject  for  Scheffer.  Here  we 
find  no  German  moonshine.  Sentimentality  is 
equally  lacking  in  the  verses  where  a  young  gal- 
lant pleads  for  admittance  to  his  sweetheart's  bed- 
chamber, and  she  brusquely  denies  him,  in  the 
following  words  : 

Go  ride  you  hence  to  the  roadside, 
To  yonder  heath,  go  ride, 
From  whence  unbid  you  came. 
A  stone  you'll  find  for  pillow, 
Your  head  on  that  recline, 
No  down  you'll  take  from  mine. 

But  moonlight,  moonlight  streaming  over  and 
flooding  the  soul  with  its  beauty,  gleams  from 
the  following  pretty  ballad : 

"  Were  I  a  birdie  bright, 
With  winglets  swift  and  light, 

To  thee  I'd  fly. 
But,  as  that  may  not  be, 
Here  I  must  bide. 

"  But,  though  I  am  far  from  thee, 
In  dreams  I  commune  with  thee, 

Right  merrily. 
W'aking,  my  dreams  have  flown, 

Then  I'm  alone. 
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"  All  through  the  long,  dark  night, 
My  heart  sees  thine  image  bright, 

And  thinks  of  thee, — 
Dreams  thousand  times  o'er  and  o'er 

That  thou  lovest  me." 

And  if,  enraptured,  we  ask  who  is  the  author  of 
this  charming  ballad,  the  concluding  lines  give 
the  answer : 

"  And  who  the  pretty  song  has  wrought? 
Three  geese  it  o'er  the  water  brought, 
Two  gray  geese  and  one  white." 

Generally  such  songs  are  composed  by  stroll- 
ing folk — tramps,  soldiers,  traveling  scholars,  or 
journeymen  ;  particularly  the  latter.  Often  dur- 
ing my  trips  afoot  I  became  acquainted  with  such 
journeymen,  and  noticed  that  when  excited  by 
some  unusual  event  they  improvised  a  fragment 
of  a  folk-song,  and  whistled  the  melody  in  the  air. 
The  birds  perched  on  the  branches  of  the  trees 
heard  this,  and  if  afterwards  another  such  a  bursch 
came  sauntering  along  with  a  knapsack  and  wan- 
derer's staff,  then  they  chirped  what  they  had 
heard,  he  added  the  lacking  verses,  and  the  song 
was  complete. 

Like  the  dew  from  heaven,  so  drop  the  words 
of  these  songs  on  the  lips  of  such  strolling 
folk,  and  they  need  but  utter  them,  and,  lo  !  they 
contain  more  true  poesy  than  all  the  elegant  po- 
etical phrases  that  we  so  laboriously  evolve  from 
the  depths  of  our  souls.    These  songs  reveal  most 
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vividly  and  picturesquely  the  life  and  character  of 
those  itinerant  journeymen  with  whom  Germany 
abounds.  They  are  a  very  curious  class.  With- 
out a  penny  in  their  pockets,  these  fellows  travel 
over  all  Germany,  harmless,  light-hearted,  and  free 
from  care.  I  have  observed  that  generally  they 
travel  by  threes.  Of  this  trio  one  is  always  a 
confirmed  grumbler.  Not  without  touches  of 
humor,  he  will  grumble  at  everything  that  befalls 
them,  at  every  bird  that  flies  in  the  air,  at  every 
traveler  that  rides  across  their  path ;  and  if  they 
happen  to  stray  into  a  barren  region,  where  the 
habitations  are  wretched  huts  and  the  people  pov- 
erty-stricken, he  will  remark,  ironically,  "  It  is 
true  the  good  Lord  created  the  world  in  the  short 
space  of  six  days,  but  just  see  what  a  botch  He 
has  made  of  the  job!  "  The  second  of  the  trio 
is  a  morose,  surly  fellow,  who  seldom  speaks  ex- 
cept to  break  out  into  the  most  violent  swearing 
and  cursing.  Almost  every  word  is  an  oath  ;  he 
swears  furiously  at  all  the  employers  for  whom  he 
has  ever  worked,  and  his  constant  refrain  is  that 
he  regrets  having  neglected  to  give  a  sound  drub- 
bing to  the  landlady  who  keeps  the  inn  at  Hal- 
berstadt, because  she  had  daily  set  before  him  only 
cabbages  and  turnips.  At  mention  of  the  word  Hal- 
berstadt, the  third  of  the  travelers  heaves  a  deep 
sigh.  He  is  the  youngest  of  the  three,  and  has 
left  his  home  for  the  first  time  to  try  his  fortunes 
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in  the  wide,  wide  world.  He  is  thinking  of  his 
pretty  sweetheart's  dark-brown  eyes,  and  he  lets 
his  head  sink  on  his  breast  and  speaks  not  a  word. 

"Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn"  is  too  important  a 
monument  of  our  literature,  and  has  had  too  great 
an  influence  upon  the  lyric  poems  of  the  roman- 
tic school,  particularly  upon  our  excellent  Herr 
Uhland,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  This  book 
and  the  "  Nibelungenlied "  played  the  leading 
roles  at  that  period.  I  have  some  special  obser- 
vations to  make  in  regard  to  the  latter.  For  a 
long  time  the  "Nibelungenlied"  was  the  sole  topic 
of  discussion  among  us,  and  our  classical  philolo- 
gists were  not  a  little  annoyed  when  this  epic  was 
compared  with  the  Iliad,  or  when  some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  debate  which  of  the  two  is  superior. 
While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  the  general 
public  looked  like  a  lad  who  is  asked  to  choose 
between  a  horse  and  a  ginger  cake.  But  at  all 
events  the  "  Nibelungenlied  "  has  great  force  and 
power.  It  is  difficult  for  a  Frenchman  to  form  a 
conception  of  this  work,  or  even  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  a  language  of  stone, 
and  the  verses  are,  as  it  were,  blocks  of  granite. 
Here  and  there,  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rock, 
grow  red  flowers,  like  drops  of  blood  ;  or  long 
branches  of  ivy  droop  downwards,  like  green 
tears.  Of  the  giant  passions  that  surge  tumult- 
uously  in  this  poem,  you  polite  French  liliputians 
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can  understand  still  less.  Imagine  it  to  be  a  clear 
midsummer  night ;  the  stars,  pale  as  silver  but 
large  as  suns,  deck  the  blue  firmament,  and  all  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  in  Europe  have  arranged  a  ren- 
dezvous on  some  vast  plain  ;  and  now  with  slow 
and  ponderous  strides  come  the  minster  of  Stras- 
burg, the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  bell-tower  of 
Florence,  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  and  the  rest; 
and  they  all  most  politely  pay  court  to  the  beau- 
tiful Notre  Dame  of  Paris.  It  is  true  that  their 
gaits  are  somewhat  awkward,  and  that  a  few 
among  them  are  very  uncouth,  and  that  when 
they  waddle  about,  trying  to  be  sentimental,  they 
cut  rather  ridiculous  figures.  But  laughter  is 
quickly  hushed  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  they  are 
becoming  enraged,  and  begin  to  throttle  one  an- 
other; and  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  despairingly 
stretches  her  two  stony  arms  towards  heaven,  then 
suddenly  grasping  a  sword  she  strikes  at  the  larg- 
est of  the  cathedrals,  and  at  one  blow  severs  its 
head  from  its  body.  But  no  !  even  then  you  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  chief  characters  of  the 
Nibelungenlied;,  no  steeple  is  so  high,  no  stone 
so  hard,  as  the  fierce  Hägen,  or  the  revengeful 
Chrimhilde. 

Who  is  the  author  of  this  poem?  The. name 
of  the  author  of  the  Nibelungenlied  is  as  unknown 
to  us  as  are  the  poets  who  have  composed  the 
folk-songs.    How  strange  it  is  that  we  so  seldom 
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know  the  names  of  the  creators  of  the  master- 
pieces of  literature,  poetry,  architecture,  and  sim- 
ilar monuments  of  art.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
architect  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne?  Who 
painted  that  altar-piece,  wherein  the  beautiful 
Madonna  and  the  three  holy  kings  are  so  exquis- 
itely depicted  ?  Who  wrote  the  Book  of  Job, 
which  has  been  so  great  a  consoler  to  so  many 
suffering  generations  ? 

Mankind  forgets  its  benefactors  only  too  easily. 
The  names  of  the  good  and  the  noble  who  have 
toiled  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men  are  sel- 
dom heard  on  the  tongues  of  the  multitude,  whose 
thick  skulls  have  room  only  for  the  names  of  their 
cruel  oppressors  and  martial  heroes.  The  tree, 
humanity,  forgets  the  peaceful  gardener  who  fos- 
tered it  in  cold,  watered  it  in  drought,  and  pro- 
tected it  from  unfriendly  beasts,  but  it  faithfully 
preserves  the  names  which  have  been  mercilessly 
cut  into  its  bark  with  sharp  steel,  and  hands  them 
down  in  ever-growing  greatness  to  the  latest  gen- 
erations. 

PART  II. 

On  account  of  their  having  been  connected  in  the 
publication  of  the  "  Wunderhorn,"  it  has  become 
customary  to  associate  the  names  of  Brentano  and 
Arnim  in  other  matters  also  ;  and  having  criticised 
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the  former,  I  cannot  pass  the  latter  over  in  silence, 
especially  as  he  is  entitled  in  a  much  greater  degree 
to  our  attention.  Achim  von  Arnim  is  a  great  poet, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  original  minds  of  the  ro- 
mantic school.  Lovers  of  the  bizarre  in  litera- 
ture will  find  the  writings  of  this  poet  more  at- 
tractive than  those  of  any  other  German  author. 
In  this  respect  he  surpasses  Hoffman,  as  well  as 
Novalis.  He  could  let  himself  be  absorbed  into 
nature  more  profoundly,  and  could  conjure  up 
much  more  terrible  spectres,  than  Hoffman  him- 
self. When  I  contemplate  Hoffman,  it  even  seems 
to  me  at  times  that  he  is  a  creation  of  Arnim. 
Among  the  people  this  author  has  remained 
wholly  unknown,  and  his  reputation  is  among  the 
literati  exclusively.  The  latter,  although  they  pri- 
vately accorded  him  the  amplest  recognition,  never 
praised  him  publicly  according  to  his  desert.  A 
few  writers  were  even  wont  to  express  themselves 
contemptuously  concerning  him,  and  these  were 
generally  the  very  ones  who  imitated  his  style. 
The  same  remark  that  Steevens  made  concerning 
Voltaire  when  the  latter  decried  Shakespeare,  af- 
ter having  used  his  Othello  as  a  model  for  his  own 
Orosman,  would  also  apply  to  the  above-men- 
tioned writers.  Steevens  said  :  "  Such  plagiarists 
resemble  thieves,  who  set  fire  to  a  house  after  rob- 
bing it."  Why  has  Herr  Tieck,  who  could  devote 
so  much  talent  to  the  criticism  of  many  an  insig- 
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nificant  production,  never  discussed  Arnim  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  his  merits  ?  The 
Schlegels  also  ignored  Arnim,  and  it  was  only- 
after  his  death  that  he  received  a  sort  of  an  obit- 
uary notice  from  one  of  the  members  of  his 
school. 

I  believe  the  especial  cause  of  Arnim's  failure 
to  achieve  fame  was  that  he  remained  too  much 
of  a  Protestant  to  suit  his  friends,  the  party  of 
Catholicism ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prot- 
estants regarded  him  as  a  Catholic  in  secret.  Why 
did  the  general  public  reject  him  :  the  public,  to 
whom  his  romances  and  novels  were  accessible  in 
every  circulating  library  ?  Hoffman  was  also  al- 
most unnoticed  in  our  literary  and  aesthetic  jour- 
nals ;  the  higher  critics  maintained  towards  him 
a  dignified  silence,  and  yet  he  was  universally 
read.  Why  did  the  German  people  neglect  an 
author  whose  fancy  was  of  a  world-embracing 
scope,  whose  genius  was  most  awe-inspiring,  and 
whose  power  of  portrayal  was  so  unsurpassed  ? 
This  poet  lacked  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  very 
thing  that  the  masses  seek  for  in  books:  life.  The 
people  demand  that  the  writers  shall  sympathize 
with  the  passions  of  their  daily  life  ;  that  the  emo- 
tions of  the  poet's  bosom  shall  stir  their  own 
breasts,  be  it  pleasantly  or  otherwise  ;  the  people 
desire  to  be  agitated.  This  demand  Arnim  could 
not  satisfy.    He  was  the  poet  of  death,  not  of  life. 
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In  all  that  he  writes  there  is  only  a  shadowy  move- 
ment ;  the  figures  glide  hastily  by,  their  lips  move 
as  if  in  speech, — but  we  only  see  the  words,  we 
do  not  hear  them.  His  figures  leap,  wrestle,  stand 
on  their  heads ;  then  they  approach  us  furtively, 
and  faintly  whisper  in  our  ears :  4<  We  are  dead." 
Such  a  spectacle  would  be  too  horrible,  too  pain- 
ful, were  it  not  for  Arnim's  graceful  style,  which 
casts  its  charm  over  all  of  these  creations.  It  is  like 
the  smile  of  a  child, — but  a  dead  child.  Arnim 
can  describe  love ;  at  times,  even  passion  ;  but 
even  here  he  fails  to  touch  our  hearts.  We  be- 
hold beautiful  beings,  heaving  bosoms,  symmet- 
rical forms ;- — but  a  cold,  damp  shroud  envelops 
all.  Arnim  was  sometimes  witty,  and  we  must 
even  laugh  at  some  of  his  sallies ; — but  it  is  as  if 
Death  had  tickled  us  with  his  scythe.  But  cer- 
tainly he  is  serious,  as  serious  as  a  dead  German. 
A  living  German  is  serious  enough,  in  all  con- 
science ;  what  must  a  dead  German  be !  A 
Frenchman  has  no  idea  how  very  serious  we  are 
in  death ;  when  dead  our  faces  are  much  longer, 
and  the  very  . worms  that  feast  on  us  grow  mel- 
ancholy when  they  look  at  us.  The  French  think 
that  Hoffman  is  marvelously  and  terribly  seri- 
ous, but  that  is  child's  play  in  comparison  with 
Arnim.  When  Hoffman  conjures  up  his  dead, 
and  beholds  them  rising  from  their  graves,  and 
dancing  around  him,  he  himself  trembles  and  is 
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aghast ;  and  he  joins  in  the  dance  of  death,  his 
features  distorted  with  the  most  horrible  ape-like 
grimaces.  But  when  Arnim  raises  his  dead,  it  is 
as  if  a  general  were  holding  a  grand  review ;  and 
he  sits  composedly  on  his  tall,  spectral  steed,  and 
lets  the  terrible  host  pass  before  him.  They 
glance  timidly  up  at  him,  and  seem  to  be  afraid 
of  him  ;  but  he  gives  them  a  friendly  nod. 

Ludwig  Achim  von  Arnim  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  in  1784,  and  died  in 
the  winter  of  1830.  He  wrote  dramatic  poems, 
romances  and  novels  !  His  dramas  display  great 
depths  of  poetic  feeling,  particularly  one  entitled 
"  Der  Auerhahn."  The  opening  scene  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  greatest  poet.  What  a  truthful  and 
exact  picture  of  the  dreariest  ennui!  One  of  the 
three  natural  sons  of  the  deceased  landgrave  is 
seated  alone  in  the  large  deserted  hall,  and  gap- 
ingly  discourses  with  himself,  complaining  that  his 
legs  are  growing  too  long  under  the  table,  and 
that  the  chill  morning  breezes  set  his  teeth  chat- 
tering. His  brother,  the  simple,  good-natured 
Frank,  lounges  in  leisurely,  dressed  in  his  dead 
father's  clothes,  which  are  ever  so  much  too  large 
for  him.  He  reflects  sadly  that  this  was  the  hour 
he  was  wont  to  assist  his  father  at  his  toilet,  and 
how  the  latter  often  threw  to  him  a  crust  of  bread 
which  was  too  hard  for  his  own  teeth  ;  and  how 
sometimes  when  his  father  was  out  of  sorts,  he 
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would  give  him  a  kick.  The  latter  recollection 
moves  the  good  fellow  to  tears,  and  he  laments 
that  his  father  is  dead  and  can  no  longer  kick 
him. 

Arnim's  romances  are  entitled  "  Die  Krone- 
wächter," and  "  Die  Gräfin  Dolores."  The  former 
opens  excellently.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  bel- 
fry tower  of  Waiblingen,  in  the  cosy  little  apart- 
ment of  the  keeper  of  the  tower  and  his  worthy, 
buxom  wife  :  the  latter,  however,  is  not  so  stout 
as  is  asserted  in  the  city  below.  In  fact,  it  is 
slander  to  say  that  she  has  grown  so  corpulent  up 
in  her  lofty  dwelling,  the  watch-tower,  that  she 
can  no  longer  descend  the  narrow  winding  stair- 
way, and  therefore  nothing  was  left  for  her,  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  former  keeper 
of  the  tower,  but  to  marry  his  successor,  the 
new  tower  watchman.  The  good  dame  grieved 
not  a  little  over  such  malicious  reports.  The  only 
reason  that  she  cannot  descend  the  tower  stairs 
is  that  she  is  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo. 

Arnim's  second  romance,  "Die  Gräfin  Dolores," 
has  also  a  most  felicitous  beginning,  and  the  author 
depicts  the  poesy  of  poverty ;  the  poverty  of  a 
noble  family.  Arnim  himself  lived  in  great  want 
at  that  time,  and  often  selected  poverty  as  the 
theme  of  his  writings.  What  a  master  he  is  here, 
and  also  in  depicting  desolation.  I  seem  to  see 
constantly  before  me  the  gloomy  castle  of  the 
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young  Countess  Dolores ;  it  seems  all  the  more 
dreary  from  the  fact  that  the  old  count  had  it 
built  in  an  airy  Italian  style,  without  however 
completing  the  structure.  It  is  now  a  modern 
ruin,  and  the  garden  is  a  desolate  waste.  The 
avenues  of  yew  trees,  which  have  been  laid  out 
in  walks,  are  covered  over  with  weeds ;  the  trees 
obstruct  one  another's  growth,  and  the  laurel  and 
oleander  trail  along  the  earth.  Rare  and  beauti- 
ful flowers  are  choked  by  noxious  weeds,  the 
statues  of  the  ancient  gods  have  fallen  from  their 
pedestals,  and  a  couple  of  beggar  lads  are  seated 
near  an  unfortunate  Venus  that  lies  prostrate  in 
the  tall  grass,  switching  the  marble  figure  with 
nettles.  When  the  old  count,  after  a  long  absence, 
returns  to  his  castle,  he  is  struck  by  the  strange 
behavior  of  his  house  servants.  His  wife's  man- 
ner is  particularly  bewildering,  and  at  the  table 
many  strange  occurrences  take  place  ;  and  this  is 
all  because  the  poor  countess  grieved  herself  to 
death,  and  she  and  all  the  attendants  have  been 
dead  for  many  years.  The  count  himself  seems 
at  last  to  comprehend  that  all  around  him  are 
ghosts,  and  without  betraying  any  emotion,  he 
again  quietly  departs. 

"  Isabella  of  Egypt"  impresses  me  as  being 
the  best  of  Arnim's  novels.  Here  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  roving  life  of  the  gypsies,  who  in 
France  are  called  Bohemians,  as  well  as  Egyptians. 
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In  this  novel  lives  and  breathes  that  wonderful, 
mysterious  race,  with  their  dark-brown  faces,  their 
friendly  prophetic  eyes,  and  their  melancholy  se- 
cret. Beneath  their  bright  and  merry  antics  they 
hide  a  great  and  mysterious  grief,  for,  according 
to  the  legend,  which  is  so  charmingly  related  in 
this  novel,  the  gypsies  are  doomed  to  wander  to 
and  fro  over  the  whole  earth,  until  they  have  done 
penance  for  the  inhospitable  cruelty  of  their  an- 
cestors, who  turned  from  their  doors  the  holy 
Madonna  and  her  child,  who,  when  on  their  flight 
to  Egypt,  had  begged  shelter  for  the  night.  Hence 
many  felt  themselves  justified  in  cruelly  maltreat- 
ing the  gypsies.  As  during  the  middle  ages  there 
were  no  philosophers  of  the  Schelling  school,  it 
devolved  upon  poetry  to  varnish  over  the  most 
cruel  and  atrocious  laws.  The  laws  against  the 
gypsies  were  the  most  barbarous  of  all.  In  some 
countries,  any  gypsy  suspected  of  theft  might  be 
summarily  hanged,  without  investigation  or  trial. 
Their  chief,  Michael,  called  the  Duke  of  Egypt, 
was  thus  executed,  although  quite  innocent. 
Arnim's  novel  opens  with  this  sad  event.  In  the 
darkness  of  night  the  gypsies  take  their  dead 
duke  down  from  the  gallows,  wrap  his  royal  scar- 
let cloak  around  him,  place  a  silver  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  sink  his  body  in  the  river  Scheldt, 
firmly  convinced  that  the  compassionate  stream 
will  carry  him  to  his  home,  to  their  beloved 
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Egypt.  His  daughter,  the  poor  gypsy  Princess 
Isabella,  knows  nothing  of  this  mournful  event. 
She  lives  solitary  and  alone  in  an  old  dismantled 
manse  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  At  midnight 
she  hears  a  strange  rushing  of  the  waters,  and 
suddenly  she  beholds  her  father,  pale  as  death, 
and  clad  in  the  scarlet  mantle,  while  the  moon 
throws  a  weird  light  upon  the  silver  crown.  The 
heart  of  the  lovely  child  is  almost  broken  with 
her  unspeakable  grief;  vainly  does  she  strive  to 
stay  her  dead  father ;  he  quietly  floats  away,  on 
towards  Egypt,  to  his  home  in  that  land  of  won- 
ders, where  he  is  awaited  and  where  he  will  be 
buried  with  all  the  honors  due  him,  beneath  one 
of  the  great  pyramids. 

Most  pathetic  is  the  description  of  the  feast 
which  the  poor  child  prepares  in  honor  of  her  dead 
father.  She  lays  her  white  veil  over  a  rock, 
places  food  and  drink  upon  it,  and  then  solemnly 
partakes  of  the  repast.  Very  touching  is  all  that 
the  excellent  Arnim  tells  us  of  the  gypsies,  and 
he  has  also  shown  his  sympathy  for  them  in  his 
epilogue  to  the  "  Wunderhorn,"  wherein  he  claims 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  gypsies  for  many  use- 
ful and  healing  arts,  particularly  for  the  greater 
number  of  our  medicines.  We  have  ungratefully 
cast  them  off  and  persecuted  them.  Notwith- 
standing their  affectionate  natures  they  have  never 
been  able  to  establish  homes  among  us.  He 
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compares  them,  in  this  respect,  to  the  little  dwarfs, 
of  whom  the  legend  tells  that  they  furnished  all 
that  their  large,  strong  enemies  desired  for  their 
repasts,  but  when  once  impelled  by  hunger  they 
themselves  ventured  to  eat  a  few  peas  which  they 
had  gathered  in  the  field,  they  were  severely 
beaten,  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
pitiful  sight  to  behold  the  poor  little  creatures 
wending  their  way  at  night,  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
over  the  bridge,  and  each  one  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  a  coin,  until  they  had  filled  the  barrel. 

A  translation  of  "  Isabella  of  Egypt  "  would 
not  only  give  the  French  an  idea  of  Arnim's 
writings,  but  it  would  also  show  them  that  all  the 
terrible,  weird,  horrible  ghost  stories,  at  which 
they  have  recently  toiled  so  laboriously,  seem,  in 
comparison  with  Arnim's  creations,  only  as  the 
rosy  dreams  of  a  ballet  dancer.  All  the  French 
tales  of  horror  combined  do  not  contain  so  much 
ghastliness  in  a  small  space,  as  we  find  packed  in 
a  coach,  which  Arnim  describes  as  traveling  from 
Bracke  to  Brussels,  and  in  which  the  following 
four  personages  are  fellow- travelers  : 

ist.  An  old  gypsy,  who  is  likewise  a  witch. 
She  looks  like  the  most  beauteous  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  and  gaudily  flaunts  her  robes  of  silk 
and  gold. 

2d.  The  corpse  of  an  arch  villain,  who  in  order 
to  earn  a  few  ducats  has  arisen  from  his  grave, 
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and  hired  himself  out  as  a  servant  for  a  term  of 
seven  years.  He  is  rather  a  corpulent  corpse, 
and  wears  an  overcoat  made  of  the  skin  of  a  white 
bear;  hence  he  goes  by  the  nickname  of  Bearskin. 
In  spite  of  this  garment,  he  is  always  cold. 

3d.  A  golem ;  that  is,  a  figure  of  clay,  bearing 
the  semblance,  and  acting  in  every  respect  like  a 
beautiful  woman.  On  her  forehead,  concealed  by 
the  dark  ringlets,  is  inscribed  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters the  word  "Truth,"  and  if  any  one  obliterates 
this  word,  the  figure  instantaneously  falls  lifeless, 
a  mass  of  dull  clay. 

4th.  The  field- marshal,  Cornelius  Nepos,  who 
is,  however,  in  no  way  related  to  the  celebrated 
historian  of  the  same  name.  He  cannot  even 
boast  of  a  descent  from  the  middle  classes,  for  by 
birth  he  is  only  a  root, — a  root  which  the  French 
call  mandrake.  This  root  grows  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  where  it  has  been  watered  by  the 
hypocritical  tears  of  one  who  has  been  hanged. 
When  at  midnight  the  beautiful  Isabella  plucked 
it  from  the  ground,  it  uttered  an  unearthly  shriek. 
It  resembled  a  dwarf,  only  that  it  lacked  eyes, 
mouth  and  ears.  The  dear  girl  planted  two  black 
juniper  seeds  and  a  red  dog-rose  in  the  face,  and 
these  were  metamorphosed  into  eyes  and  mouth. 
Next  she  strewed  some  millet  seed  on  the  mani- 
kin's head,  which  grew  into  hair,  although  some- 
what bristly.    She  cradled  this  misshapen  thing 
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in  her  fair  arms,  and  when  it  cried  like  an  infant, 
she  pressed  her  sweet,  rosy  lips  to  his  dog-rose 
mouth  until  it  wras  all  awry.  In  the  ecstasy  of  her 
love  she  almost  kissed  the  juniper  eyes  out  of  his 
head,  and  the  ugly  manikin  became  so  spoiled  by 
all  this  petting,  that  at  last  he  insisted  upon  being 
a  field-marshal,  donned  a  brilliant  uniform,  and 
had  himself  called  by  that  title. 

These  are  four  charming  persons.  If  you  rob 
the  morgue,  the  grave-yard,  the  cour  de  miracle, 
and  all  the  pest-houses  of  the  middle  ages,  you 
will  not  get  together  another  such  a  goodly  com- 
pany as  that  which  journeyed  in  that  one  coach 
from  Bracke  to  Brussels. 

You  Frenchmen  ought  at  last  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  depicting  the  horrible  is  not  your  forte, 
and  that  France  is  not  a  suitable  country  for 
ghosts.  When  you  conjure  up  spectres,  we  Ger- 
mans laugh.  Yes,  we  Germans,  who  can  remain 
quite  sober  and  serious  at  your  merriest  witticisms, 
we  laugh  so  much  the  more  heartily  at  your  ghost 
stories  ;  for  your  ghosts  are  always  French  ;  and 
French  ghosts, — what  a  contradiction  in  the  very 
words!  In  the  word  "  ghost "  there  is  implied 
something  so  solitary,  so  surly,  so  German,  so 
taciturn ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  wrord 
"  French  "  there  lies  something  so  social,  so  polite, 
so  French,  so  gossipy  !  How  could  a  Frenchman 
be  a  ghost,  or  how  could  ghosts  exist  in  Paris  ! — 
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in  Paris,  the  foyer  of  European  society !  Be- 
tween twelve  and  one,  the  hour  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  apportioned  to  ghosts,  the 
liveliest  bustle  and  stir  still  rustles  and  surges  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Just  then  is  to  be  heard  the  last 
triumphant  swell  of  the  opera ;  out  of  the  varie- 
ties and  the  gymnase  stream  jocund  groups  ;  and 
on  the  boulevards  there  is  a  crowding,  and  danc- 
ing, and  laughing,  and  jesting ;  and  the  soirees 
are  just  beginning.  How  unhappy  must  a  poor 
ghost  feel  itself  amid  this  mirth  and  hilarity  !  and 
how  could  a  Frenchman,  even  though  dead,  pre- 
serve a  gravity  requisite  for  a  ghost,  when  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  jubilant,  motley  crowds  ! 
Should  I  be  doomed  to  haunt  the  streets  of  Paris, 
although  myself  a  German,  I  should  certainly  not 
be  able  to  preserve  my  ghostly  dignity  if  at  the 
street  corner  there  should  happen  to  jostle  against 
me  one  of  those  goddesses  of  pleasure  who  greet 
the  passers-by  with  such  bewitching  smiles.  The 
French  are  so  social  that  if  ghosts  could  exist  in 
Paris  I  am  convinced  that  they  wrould  even  as 
ghosts  associate  companionably.  They  would 
soon  organize  ghost  reunions ;  thay  would  estab- 
lish a  cafe  for  the  dead;  they  would  publish  a 
phantom  newspaper, a  "Parisian  Spectre  Review;" 
there  would  soon  be  hobgoblin  soirees,  ou  Von 
fera  de  la  musique.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ghosts  in  Paris  would  -amuse  themselves  better 
than  the  living  in  Germany. 
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So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  knew  that  my 
ghost  could  exist  in  this  manner  in  Paris,  I  should 
no  longer  fear  death.  I  would  only  take  precau- 
tion to  insure  my  burial  in  the  Pere  Lachaise,  so 
that  my  ghost  could  haunt  Paris  between  twelve 
and  one.  What  a  delightful  hour  !  Ye  German 
countrymen,  if  after  my  death  you  come  to  Paris 
and  here  behold  my  spectre,  be  not  affrighted.  I 
do  not  play  the  ghost  in  the  dismal  unhappy  Ger- 
man fashion,  but  have  left  my  grave  for  my  own 
amusement. 

Since,  in  all  the  ghost  stories  that  I  have  ever 
read,  ghosts  generally  haunt  the  spot  where  they 
have  buried  money,  I  shall,  out  of  precaution, 
entomb  a  few  sous  somewhere  along  the  boule- 
vards. For,  although  in  my  time  I  have  made 
way  with  much  money  in  Paris,  I  have  never 
buried  any. 

Oh,  ye  poor  French  authors,  ye  ought  to  com- 
prehend that  solemn  hobgoblin  romances  and 
ghost  stories  are  quite  unsuitable  for  a  country 
where  there  exist  no  spectres,  or  where  the  spec- 
tres are  as  merry  and  social  as  with  us  Germans 
they  are  earnest  and  unsocial !  Ye  appear  to  me 
like  children  who  hold  masks  before  their  faces 
to  frighten  one  another.  They  are  terrible,  awe- 
inspiring  masks,  but  through  the  eye-holes  peep 
the  laughing  glances  of  children.  We  Germans, 
on  the  contrary,  wear  at  times  pleasant  youthful 
masks,  but  out  of  the  eyes  glares  grim  death. 
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Ye  are  a  dainty,  charming,  sensible  and  vivacious 
people,  and  only  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  hu- 
man lies  within  the  province  of  your  art.  Your 
elder  writers  comprehended  that ;  and  you,  the 
moderns,  will  also  finally  come  to  that  view. 
Hold  aloof  from  that  which  is  horrible  and  ghastly  ! 
Let  the  Germans  keep  all  the  horrors  of  madness, 
delirium,  and  the  spectre  world.  Germany  is  a 
better  soil  for  old  witches,  dead  bear-skins,  golems 
of  both  sexes,  and  particularly  for  field-marshals, 
like  the  little  Cornelius  Nepos.  It  is  only  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine  that  such  hobgoblins 
can  thrive,  never  in  France.  When  I  journeyed 
hither,  my  spectres  accompanied  me  to  the  French 
frontier.  There  they  sadly  took  leave,  for  the 
sight  of  a  tri-colored  flag  frightens  away  phan- 
toms of  every  kind. 

Oh  !  how  I  would  like  to  stand  on  the  cathe- 
dral of  Strasburg,  holding  in  my  hands  a  tri- 
colored  flag  that  should  extend  as  far  as  Frankfort. 
I  believe  that  if  I  waved  that  consecrated  banner 
over  my  dear  fatherland,  and  at  the  same  time 
pronounced  the  proper  exorcism,  the  old  witches 
would  mount  their  broomsticks  and  fly  away ; 
the  frigid  bear-skins  would  crawl  back  into  their 
graves ;  the  golems  would  again  fall  into  lifeless 
clay ;  Field-marshal  Nepos  would  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  came,  and  the  whole  hob- 
goblin foolery  would  be  at  an  end. 
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PART  III. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  write  a  history  of  literature 
as  natural  history.  In  the  former,  as  in  the  lat- 
ter, attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  more  con- 
spicuous phenomena.  But  as  a  small  glass  of 
water  contains  a  whole  world  of  wonderful  and 
minute  animals  in  whom  the  power  of  the  Creator 
is  just  as  manifest  as  in  creatures  of  a  larger  size, 
so  also  the  pettiest  poetical  almanac  contains  a 
swarm  of  poetlings  who  to  the  studious  searcher 
appear  just  as  interesting  as  the  great  elephants 
of  literature.     God  is  great ! 

In  fact,  most  of  the  historians  of  literature  do 
really  picture  literary  history  like  a  well-arranged 
menagerie,  and  they  show  us  in  separate  compart- 
ments epic  mammal-poets,  lyric  air-poets,  dramat- 
ic water-poets,  prose  amphibians  who  write  land 
and  sea  romances,  humorous  mollusks,  etc. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  write  literary  history 
pragmatically,  beginning  with  the  primitive  hu- 
man emotions  which  have  been  developed  dur- 
ing the  various  epochs  and  have  finally  assumed 
the  form  of  art.  They  commence  ab  ova,  like 
the  historians  who  began  the  narration  of  the 
Trojan  war  with  an  account  of  the  egg  of  Leda ; 
and  both  alike  pursue  a  foolish  course.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  egg  of  Leda  had  been  used 
for  an  omelette,  Hector  and  Achilles  would  nev- 
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ertheless  have  met  at  the  Scaean  gate  and  have 
battled  heroically.  Great  events  and  great  books 
do  not  spring  from  trivial  causes,  but  they  arise 
because  they  are  needed.  They  chime  in  with 
the  cycles  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  and,  per- 
haps, arise  from  their  influence  upon  the  earth. 
Events  are  merely  the  results  of  ideas  ;  but  how 
comes  it  that  at  certain  times,  certain  ideas  exert 
such  a  powerful  influence,  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  lives  of  men,  their  ideals 
and  endeavors,  their  thoughts  and  writings  ?  The  j 
time  has  perhaps  arrived  to  write  an  astrology  of 
literature,  and  explain  the  appearance  of  certain 
books  and  ideas  by  the  constellations  of  the  stars. 

Or,  is  the  rise  of  certain  ideas  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  the  temporary  needs  of  mankind  ?  Do  | 
men  frame  theories  merely  to  legitimize  the  grat- 
ification of  their  desires  ?  In  their  inmost  souls 
mankind  are  all  doctrinaires.  They  can  always 
trump  up  some  theory  to  justify  their  self-indul- 
gences and  their  renunciations.  On  evil  meagre- 
days,  when  pleasure  is  unattainable,  they  glorify 
the  dogma  of  abstinence,  and  assert  that  earthly 
grapes  are  sour.  But  if  the  times  become  more 
prosperous,  and  the  beautiful  fruits  of  this  earth 
come  within  reach,  then  a  more  cheerful  doctrine 
arises,  which  justifies  the  inalienable  right  of  en- 
joying all  of  life's  pleasures. 

Are  we  nearing  the  end  of  the  Christian  fast- 
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day  era,  and  do  we  already  behold  the  golden 
dawning  of  the  rosy  age  of  joy  ?  What  form  will 
that  cheerful  creed  of  the  future  assume  ? 

In  the  breasts  of  a  nation's  authors  there  al-  j 
ready  lies  the  image  of  its  future,  and  the  critic 
who  with  a  knife  of  sufficient  keenness  dissects  a 
new  poet  can  easily  prophesy,  as  from  the  entrails 
of  a  sacrificial  animal,  what  shape  matters  will 
assume  in  Germany.  With  the  heartiest  pleasure 
would  I  officiate  as  a  literary  Calchas  and  critic- 
ally slaughter  a  few  of  our  latest  poets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  divination,  did  I  not  fear  to  behold  things 
concerning  which  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak. 
For  one  cannot  discuss  our  latest  German  litera- 
ture without  drifting  into  the  profoundest  depths 
of  politics.  In  France  the  authors  of  belles-lettres 
seek  to  withdraw  themselves  from  political  agita- 
tions, more  even  than  is  praiseworthy :  hence  in 
France  the  great  lights  of  the  day  may  be  criti- 
cised, and  yet  the  day  itself  be  left  undiscussed. 
But  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  the  writers 
of  polite  literature  now  plunge  zealously  into  the 
agitations  of  the  times,  from  which  they  had  so 
long  kept  aloof.  Ye  French  have  for  the  last  fifty  j 
years  been  incessantly  in  motion,  and  are  now  fa- 
tigued ;  but  we  Germans  have  until  now  sat  at  our 
study-tables,  writing  commentaries  on  the  ancient 
classics,  and  now  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  a  little 
exercise.    The  reasons  which  I  have  indicated 
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above,  prevent  me  from  reviewing  at  proper  length 
an  author  whom  Madame  de  Stael  has  vouchsafed 
merely  a  passing  notice,  but  to  whom,  since  then, 
the  attention  of  the  French  public  has  been  spe- 
cially directed  by  the  brilliant  article  of  "  Philareth 
Chasles."  I  refer  to  Jean  Paul  Richter.  He  has 
been  styled  "  The  Unique." 

This  is  a  particularly  fitting  appellation,  which 
I  failed  to  comprehend  fully  until  I  had  pondered 
in  vain  how  to  designate  his  place  in  literature. 
He  appeared  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
romantic  school,  without,  however,  being  in  the 
least  degree  connected  with  it.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod he  had  just  as  little  in  common  with  the  Goe- 
thean  art  school.  He  stands  quite  isolated,  be- 
cause, in  striking  contrast  to  both  of  these  schools, 
he  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  epoch,  and  his  heart 
and  mind  were  wholly  filled  with  it.  He  wrote  justj 
as  he  felt;  and  this  characteristic,  this  completeness, 
is  also  to  be  found  among  the  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent Young  Germany  school.  They  likewise  draw 
no  line  between  practical  life  and  authorship  ;  they 
do  not  separate  politics  from  science,  art  from  re- 
ligion, and  they  are  simultaneously  artists,  trib- 
unes, and  apostles. 

I  repeat  the  word  apostles,  for  I  know  no  more 
appropriate  word.  A  new  religion  thrills  them 
with  a  fervor  of  which  the  authors  of  an  earlier 
period  had  no  conception.    It  is  the  faith  in  prog- 
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ress, — a  faith  founded  on  knowledge.  We  have 
measured  the  land,  estimated  the  forces  of  nature, 
computed  the  resources  of  industry,  and,  lo  !  we 
have  discovered  that  this  world  is  large  enough, 
that  it  affords  to  every  one  sufficient  space  to  build 
thereon  a  happy  home.  We  have  learned  that 
the  earth  can  support  us  all  comfortably,  if  all  will 
only  work,  and  not  one  live  at  the  cost  of  an- 
other ;  we  have  learned  that  the  poorer  and  more 
numerous  classes  need  not  be  relegated  to  heaven. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  those  who  know  and 
believe  is,  as  yet,  very  limited  ;  but  the  time  has 
come  when  nations  are  no  longer  counted  accord- 
ing to  heads,  but  according  to  hearts.  And  is  not 
the  great  heart  of  one  Heinrich  Laube  worth  more 
than  a  whole  menagerie  of  Raupachs  and  play- 
actors ? 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Laube,  for  how 
could  I  speak  of  the  Young  Germany  school  with- 
out thinking  of  the  great  fiery  heart  that  shines 
the  most  brilliantly  among  them?  Heinrich 
Laube,  one  of  those  authors  who  have  arisen  since 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  has  a  social  significance 
for  Germany,  the  full  importance  of  which  cannot 
yet  be  measured.  He  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  that  we  find  in  the  authors  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  and  combines  with  them  the  apos- 
tolic zeal  of  the  Young  Germany  school.  His 
powerful  passionate  nature  is  softened  and  clari- 
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fied  by  a  fine  sense  of  art.  He  is  an  enthusiast 
for  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  for  the  good  ;  he  has 
a  fine  ear  and  a  quick  eye  for  noble  forms ; 
vulgar  natures  disgust  him,  even  when  they  serve 
the  fatherland  as  champions  of  noble  sentiments. 
The  sense  of  art,  which  is  inborn  with  him, 
saved  him  from  the  great  madness  of  the  patri- 
otic rabble,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  revile 
and  blaspheme  our  great  master,  Goethe. 

For  this,  another  recent  writer,  Herr  Karl  Gutz- 
kow, also  deserves  the  highest  praise.  If  I  men- 
tion him  after  Laube,  it  is  by  no  means  because  I 
give  him  credit  for  less  talent,  nor  that  I  have 
been  less  edified  by  his  tendencies.  Xo  ;  in  Karl 
Gutzkow  I  also  recognize  the  most  beautiful  ele- 
ments of  creative  power,  and  a  fine  judgment  in 
matters  of  art.  His  writings  likewise  delight  me 
by  their  correct  insight  into  our  era  and  its  re- 
quirements ;  but  in  all  that  Laube  writes  there  is 
a  majestic  dignity,  a  consciousness  of  power,  a 
quiet  self-possession,  which  appeals  to  me  person- 
ally more  deeply  than  does  the  picturesque,  bril- 
liant, and  highly-spiced  versatility  of  Gutzkow's 
genius. 

Herr  Karl  Gutzkow,  whose  soul  is  full  of  poetry, 
was  early  compelled,  like  Laube,  to  cut  entirely 
loose  from  the  fanatics  who  revile  our  great  mas- 
ter. The  same  remark  applies  to  L.  Wienbarg 
and  Gustav  Schlesier,  two  recent  writers  of  great 
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ability,  whom  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  when  I 
speak  of  the  Young  Germany  school.  They  de- 
serve to  be  classed  among  the  leaders,  and  they 
now  enjoy  a  good  reputation  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  their  acquirements 
and  achievements  in  detail.  I  have  already  di- 
gressed too  far  from  my  subject ;  I  desire  only 
to  say  a  few  words  more  of  Jean  Paul. 

I  have  intimated  that  Jean  Paul  Richter  antici- 
pated the  Young  Germany  school  in  its  most 
marked  tendency.  But  the  latter,  occupied  with 
practical  questions,  avoided  the  abstract  intricacies, 
the  abrupt  mannerisms,  and  the  unenjoyable  style 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  No  Frenchman  with  a 
clear,  well-regulated  mind  can  form  a  conception 
of  that  peculiar  style.  Jean  Paul's  style  is  a 
structure  consisting  entirely  of  very  small  com- 
partments, which  are  sometimes  so  narrow  that 
when  one  thought  encounters  another,  their  heads 
collide  and  bruise  each  other.  From  the  ceiling 
are  suspended  hooks,  on  which  Jean  Paul  hangs 
all  sorts  of  ideas,  and  the  walls  are  full  of  secret 
drawers,  in  which  he  conceals  emotions.  No  Ger- 
man author  is  so  rich  as  Jean  Paul  in  ideas  and  in 
emotions;  but  he  never  permits  them  to  ripen; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  wealth  of  mind  and  heart, 
he  excites  more  astonishment  than  pleasure. 
Thoughts  and  sentiments  which  would  grow  into 
colossal  trees,  if  permitted  to  strike  root  properly 
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and  develop  all  their  branches,  blossoms,  and 
leaves, — these  he  uproots  while  they  are  still  in- 
significant shrubs,  mere  sprouts  even  ;  and  whole 
intellectual  forests  are  thus  served  up  to  us  as  an 
ordinary  dish.  Now,  although  curious,  this  is 
decidedly  unpalatable  fare,  for  not  every  stomach 
can  digest  such  a  mess  of  young  oaks,  cedars, 
palms  and  banana-trees.  Jean  Paul  is  a  great 
poet  and  philosopher ;  but  no  one  can  be  more 
inartistic  than  he  in  his  modes  of  thought  and 
work.  In  his  romances  he  has  brought  to  light 
some  truly  poetical  creations,  but  all  his  offspring 
carry  with  them  a  long  umbilical  cord,  in  which 
they  become  entangled  and  choke. 

Instead  of  thought  he  gives  us  his  thinking  it- 
self. We  see  the  material  activity  of  his  brain  ; 
he  gives  us,  as  it  were,  more  brain  than  thought, 
and  meanwhile  the  flashes  of  his  wit  skip  about, 
like  the  fleas  of  his  heated  imagination.  He  is 
the  merriest  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  sen- 
timental of  authors.  In  fact,  sentimentality  always 
finally  overcomes  him,  and  his  laughter  abruptly 
turns  into  tears.  He  sometimes  disguises  himself 
as  a  gross,  beggarly  fellow  ;  but  then,  like  stage 
princes,  he  suddenly  unbuttons  the  coarse  over- 
coat and  reveals  the  glittering  insignia  of  his  rank. 

In  this  respect  Jean  Paul  resembles  Laurence 
Sterne,  with  whom  he  has  been  often  compared. 
The  author  of  "  Tristram  Shandy/'  when  appar- 
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ently  sunk  in  the  most  vulgar  trivialities,  possesses 
the  art  of  rising  by  sudden  transitions  to  the  sub- 
lime, reminding  us  that  he  is  of  princely  rank  and 
the  countryman  of  Shakespeare.  Jean  Paul,  like 
Laurence  Sterne,  reveals  in  his  writings  his  own 
personality  and  lays  bare  his  own  human  frailties ; 
but  yet  with  a  certain  awkward  bashfulness,  es- 
pecially in  sexual  matters.  Laurence  Sterne  pa- 
rades before  the  public  entirely  unrobed,  quite 
naked  ;  but  Jean  Paul  has  only  holes  in  his  trou- 
sers. A  few  critics  erroneously  believe  that  Jean 
Paul  possessed  more  true  feeling  than  Sterne,  be- 
cause the  latter,  whenever  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment reaches  a  tragic  elevation,  suddenly  assumes 
a  merry,  jesting  tone.  Jean  Paul,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  subject  verges  in  the  least  towards  the  se- 
rious, gradually  becomes  lachrymose,  and  com- 
posedly  lets  his  tears  trickle.  Sterne  probably 
felt  more  deeply  than  Jean  Paul,  for  he  is  a  greater 
poet.  Laurence  Sterne,  like  •  Shakespeare,  was 
fostered  by  the  muses  in  Parnassus.  After  the 
manner  of  women,  they  early  spoiled  him  with 
their  caresses.  .  He  was  the  especial  pet  of  the 
pale  Goddess  of  Tragedy.  Once,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fierce  tenderness,  she  kissed  him  so  passionately, 
with  such  fervor,  with  so  ardent  a  pressure  of  her 
lips,  that  his  young  heart  began  to  bleed,  and  at 
once  understood  all  earthly  sorrows  and  was  filled 
with  a  boundless  compassion.     Poor  young  poet- 
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heart !  But  the  younger  sister,  the  rosy  Goddess 
of  Mirth,  sprang  quickly  to  his  side,  took  the  suf- 
fering lad  into  her  arms,  and  sought  to  cheer  him 
with  song  and  merriment.  She  gave  him  as  play- 
things the  mask  of  comedy  and  the  jingling  bells, 
and  pressed  a  soothing  kiss  upon  his  lips;  and 
with  that  kiss  she  imbued  him  with  all  her  levity, 
all  her  frolicsome  mirth,  all  her  sportive  wit.  And 
since  then  Sterne's  heart  and  Sterne's  lips  have 
drifted  into  a  strange  contradiction.  Sometimes, 
when  his  soul  is  most  deeply  agitated  with  tragic 
emotion,  and  he  seeks  to  give  utterance  to  the 
profound  sorrows  of  his  bleeding  heart,  then,  to 
his  own  astonishment,  the  merriest,  most  mirth- 
provoking  words  will  flutter  from  his  lips. 


PART  IV. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  belief  was  preva- 
lent among  the  people  that  when  a  building  was 
to  be  erected,  some  living  creature  must  be  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  corner-  stone  be  laid  where  some  of 
the  blood  had  been  sprinkled  ;  by  this  means  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  building  would  be 
assured.  Whether  it  was  the  old  heathen  super- 
stition that  the  favor  of  the  gods  was  only  to  be 
propitiated  through  sacrificial  blood,  or  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  vicarious 
atonement,  that  produced  this  belief  in  the  won- 
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drous  efficacy  of  blood,  this  reliance  in  the  con- 
secration through  blood,  this  faith  in  blood, — 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  belief  existed,  and  the 
ballads  and  legends  abound  with  horrible  tales  of 
the  slaughter  of  children  and  animals,  in  order 
that  their  blood  might  be  used  to  strengthen  great 
edifices.  To-day  mankind  is  more  sensible ;  we 
no  longer  believe  in  the  marvelous  power  of  blood, 
neither  in  the  blood  of  a  nobleman,  nor  of  a  God  ; 
the  great  multitude  believes  in  money  only. 
Does  the  religion  of  the  present  consist  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  God  into  money,  or  of  money 
into  a  God  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  believe  only 
in  money,  in  coined  metal ;  holy  wafers  of  silver 
and  gold  are  the  only  ones  to  which  miraculous 
powers  are  now  ascribed.  Money  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  all,  and  wrhen  now  a  building  is 
erected,  great  care  is  taken  that  a  casket,  contain- 
ing all  sorts  of  coins,  shall  be  placed  under  the 
corner-stone. 

Just  as  in  the  middle  ages,  private  buildings  as 
well  as  state  and  church  structures,  rested  on  the 
faith  in  blood ;  so  at  the  present  time  all  our  in- 
stitutions are  founded  on  the  faith  in  money ; — 
actual,  tangible  money.  The  former  was  super- 
stition ;  the  latter  is  undisguised  egoism.  The 
former  destroyed  reason ;  the  latter  deadens  the 
emotions.  The  foundation  of  human  society  will 
at  some  time  be  a  better  one,  and  all  the  great 
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hearts  of  Europe  are  anxiously  striving  to  discover 
this  new  and  better  basis. 

Perhaps  it  was  disgust  at  the  prevailing  religion 
of  money,  a  repugnance  to  that  egoism  whose 
hideous  and  distorted  features  glared  from  out  all 
the  present,  that  in  Germany  first  led  a  few  poets 
of  the  romantic  school  who  were  sincere,  to  flee 
from  refuge  from  the  present  into  the  past,  and 
to  seek  the  restoration  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  special  coterie.  To  that  coterie 
belonged  those  writers  whom  I  discussed  in  the 
second  book,  after  having  treated  of  the  romantic 
school  in  general,  in  the  first  book. 

It  was  only  on  account  of  their  historical  im- 
portance, and  not  because  of  their  intrinsic  merit, 
that  I  have  discussed  with  such  particularity,  and 
first  in  order  of  precedence,  the  members  of  that 
literary  coterie,  who  worked  conjointly.  Hence 
I  must  not  be  misunderstood  if  I  give  a  later  and 
less  detailed  review  of  Zacharias  Werner,  of  the 
Baron  de  la  Motte- Fouque,  and  of  Herr  Uhland. 
These  three  writers,  according  to  their  merit, 
would  deserve  a  more  extended  criticism  and 
greater  praise.  For  Zacharias  Werner  was  the 
only  dramatic  author  of  the  romantic  school 
whose  plays  were  produced  on  the  stage,  and  won 
the  applause  of  the  pit.  Baron  de  la  Motte - 
Fouque  was  the  only  epic  poet  of  the  school 
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whose  romances  found  favor  with  the  general 
public.  Herr  Ludwig  Unland  was  the  only  lyric 
poet  of  the  school  whose  ballads  penetrated  the 
hearts  of  the  great  masses,  and  still  live  on  the 
lips  of  the  people. 

In  this  respect,  the  three  above-mentioned  poets 
rank  higher  than  Ludwig  Tieck,  whom  I  have 
extolled  as  the  best  writer  of  the  school.  For 
although  the  theatre  is  Herr  Tieck's  hobby,  and 
although  from  childhood  up  to  this  very  day  he 
has  occupied  himself  with  the  mimic  stage,  and 
the  pettiest  details  connected  therewith,  yet  he 
never  succeeded  in  touching  the  hearts  of  men 
from  the  stage  as  Zacharias  Werner  did.  Herr 
Tieck  always  depended  upon  a. select  parlor  audi- 
ence, before  whom  he,  himself,  was  wont  to  de- 
claim his  plays,  and  upon  whose  applause  he  could 
safely  count.  While  the  Baron  de  la  Motte- 
Fouque  was  being  read  with  equal  enthusiasm  by 
duchess  and  by  laundress,  and  shone  resplendentiy 
as  the  sun  of  circulating  libraries,  Ludwig  Tieck  \ 
was  only  the  astral  lamp  of  those  social  tea- gath- 
erings. During  the  reading  of  his  poems,  the 
audience,  inspired  by  his  poetic  genius,  sipped 
tea  with  the  utmost  composure  of  soul.  The 
force  of  this  poetry  must  have  been  the  more 
marked  in  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  the  tea ; 
and  in  Berlin,  where  the  weakest  tea  is  drunk, 
Ludwig  Tieck  must  certainly  have  passed  for  a 
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powerful  poet.  While  the  ballads  of  our  excel- 
lent Uhland  were  re-echoing  through  the  forests 
and  the  valleys,  and  are  even  yet  bellowed  by  wild 
students  or  lisped  by  tender  maidens,  not  a  single 
song  of  Herr  Ludwig  Tieck  has  imprinted  itself 
on  our  souls,  not  a  single  song  of  Herr  Ludwig 
Tieck  has  clung  to  our  memory;  the  public  at 
large  knows  not  a  single  ballad  of  this  great  lyric 
poet ! 

Zacharias  Werner  was  born  at  Königsberg  in 
Prussia,  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  1768.  His 
connection  with  the  Schlegels  was  sympathetic, 
not  personal.  From  afar  he  divined  their  pur- 
pose, and  did  all  in  his  power  to  write  in  harmony 
with  their  views.  But  his  enthusiasm  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  middle  ages  was  one-sided ;  it 
applied  only  to  the  hierarchial,  Catholic  phase  of 
mediaevalism  ;  feudalism  did  not  so  strongly  ap- 
peal to  his  fancy.  His  countryman,  T.  A.  Hoffman, 
has  given  a  remarkable  explanation  of  this  in 
"  Serapionsbrüder."  He  relates  that  while  Wer- 
ner's mother  was  pregnant  with  him,  she  was  ill 
in  mind  and  labored  under  the  delusion  that  she 
was  the  Madonna,  and  was  about  to  give  birth  to 
the  Saviour.  Through  his  whole  life  Werner's 
intellect  bore  the  birth-mark  of  this  religious 
lunacy.  The  most  terrible  religious  fanaticism 
pervades  all  his  writings.  Only  one,  "The 
Twenty-fourth  of  February,"  is  free  from  this 
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defect,  and  it  ranks  among  the  best  products  of 
our  dramatic  literature.  On  the  stage  it,  more 
than  any  of  Werner's  other  plays,  evoked  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  His  other  dramatic  works 
found  less  favor  with  the  multitude,  because  with 
all  his  drastic  powers,  this  poet  was  almost  wholly 
unversed  in  theatrical  affairs. 

Herr  Hitzig,  the  biographer  of  Hoffman,  has 
also  written  a  biography  of  Werner.  It  is  a  con- 
scientious work,  as  interesting  for  the  psycholo- 
gist as  for  the  historian  of  literature.  I  was  lately 
informed  that  Werner  also  sojourned  for  a  short 
period  in  Paris,  and  that  he  took  much  pleasure 
in  the  peripatetic  female  philosophers,  who,  at  that 
time,  arrayed  in  their  most  brilliant  apparel,  were 
wont  of  an  evening  to  promenade  the  galleries  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  They  followed  him,  jeering  at 
him  and  ridiculing  his  comical  dress,  and  his  still 
more  comical  manners.  That  was  the  good  old 
time  !  Alas  !  like  the  Palais  Royal,  so  also  did 
Zacharias  Werner  undergo  a  great  change.  The 
light  of  love  and  pleasure  died  out  in  the  soul  of 
this  sad-hearted  man.  He  joined  the  order  of 
Ligorians  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen  preached  on  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
things.  He  had  discovered  that  all  on  earth  was 
worthless.  The  girdle  of  Venus,  he  asserted,  was 
nothing  else  than  a  hideous  snake ;  and  stately 
Juno,  under  her  snow-white  raiment,  wore  a  pair 
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of  postilion's  buckskin  trousers,  not  too  clean  at 
that.  Pater  Zacharias  now  castigated  himself,  and 
fasted,  and  zealously  declaimed  against  our  stub- 
born fondness  for  worldly  pleasures.  "  Cursed  be 
the  flesh  !  "  he  cried  with  voice  so  loud,  and  with 
such  a  shrill  East-Prussian  accent,  that  the  statu- 
ettes in  St.  Stephen's  church  trembled,  and  the  Vi- 
ennese grisettes  laughed  their  merriest.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  important  piece  of  news,  he  was  con- 
stantly telling  the  people  that  he  was  a  great 
sinner. 

If  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  we  will  find 
that  the  man  was  always  consistent,  and  only  sang 
in  his  earlier  years  that  which  he  really  practiced 
later.  The  heroes  of  most  of  his  dramas  are 
monkish,  self-denying  lovers,  ascetic  voluptuaries, 
who  have  discovered  an  exalted  delight  in  absti- 
nence. They  seek  to  spiritualize  their  taste  for 
pleasure  by  a  torture  of  the  flesh,  and  in  the 
depths  of  religious  mysticism  seek  weird,  uncanny 
raptures.    They  are  religious  roues. 

Shortly  before  his  death  the  love  of  dramatic 
creation  awoke  once  more  in  Werner,  and  he 
wrote  another  tragedy,  entitled  "  The  Mother  of 
the  Maccabees."  But  here  it  would  not  do  to  fes- 
toon the  seriousness  of  our  profane,  daily  life 
with  dramatic  quips  and  cranks ;  in  accordance 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  theme  of  his  drama,  he 
chose  a  churchly,  dignified  tone.    The  rhythm  is 
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as  solemn  and  measured  as  the  tolling  of  church 
bells  ;  the  movement  is  as  slow  as  a  procession  on 
Good  Friday ;  it  is  a  legend  of  Palestine  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  The  piece  found  little 
favor  among  the  mortals  here  below ;  whether  it 
pleased  the  angels  in  heaven  any  better,  I  cannot 
tell. 

Pater  Zacharias  died  soon  after,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1823,  after  sojourning  for  fifty-four(  years 
in  this  wicked,  wicked  world. 

We  will  let  the  dead  rest,  and  turn  to  the  sec- 
ond poet  of  the  romantic  triumvirate.  It  is  the 
worthy  Baron  de  la  Motte-Fouque,  who  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  year  1777, 
and  became  professor  at  the  university  of  Halle 
in  1833. 

The  Baron  de  la  Motte-Fouque  was  formerly  a 
major  in  the  Prussian  military  service,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  poet-heroes,  or 
hero-poets,  whose  lyre  and  sword  won  renown 
during  the  so-called  war  of  liberation. 

His  laurels  are  of  the  genuine  kind.  He  is  a 
true  poet,  and  the  inspiration  of  poetry  is  on  his 
brow.  Few  authors  receive  such  universal  hom- 
age as  'did  our  good  Fouque.  Now  his  readers 
consist  only  of  the  patrons  of  the  circulating  li- 
braries. But  that  public  is  still  large  enough,  and 
Fouque  may  boast  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
romantic  school  who  was  also  received  with  favor 
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by  the  lower  classes.  At  the  time  when  at  the 
aesthetic  tea-gatherings  in  Berlin  it  was  the  fash- 
ion to  sneer  at  the  fallen  knight,  in  a  little  Hartz 
village  I  became  acquainted  with  a  lovely  maiden 
who  spoke  of  Fouque  with  a  charming  enthusiasm, 
and  blushingly  confessed  that  she  would  gladly 
give  a  year  of  her  life  if  she  might  but  once  kiss 
the  author  of  "  Undine," — and  this  maiden  had 
the  prettiest  lips  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

"  Undine  "  is  indeed  a  charming  poem.  This  ( 
poem  is  itself  a  kiss  !  The  genius  of  poetry  kissed 
the  sleeping  spring,  and  as  it  opened  its  laughing 
eyes  all  the  roses  exhaled  their  sweetest  perfumes, 
and  all  the  nightingales  sang ;  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  roses  and  the  songs  of  the  nightingales,  all 
this  did  our  good  Fouque  clothe  in  words,  and 
called  it  "  Undine." 

I  know  not  if  this  novel  has  been  translated  in- 
to French.  It  is  the  story  of  a  lovely  water-fairy  j 
who  has  no  soul,  and  who  only  acquires  one  by 
falling  in  love  with  an  earthly  knight.  But,  alas! 
with  this  soul  she  also  learns  human  sorrows.  Her 
knightly  spouse  becomes  faithless,  and  she  kisses 
him  dead.  For  in  this  book  death  also  is  only  a 
kiss. 

This  "  Undine  "  may  be  regarded  as  the  muse 
of  Fouque's  poetry.  Although  she  is  indescriba- 
bly beautiful,  although  she  suffers  as  we  do,  and 
earthly  sorrows  weigh  full  heavily  upon  her,  she 
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is  yet  no  real  human  being.  But  our  age  turns 
away  from  all  fairy-pictures,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful. It  demands  the  figures  of  actual  life ;  and 
least  of  all  will  it  tolerate  nixens  who  fall  in  love 
with  noble  knights.  This  reactionary  tendency, 
this  continual  praise  of  the  nobility,  this  incessant 
glorification  of  the  feudal  system,  this  everlasting 
knight-errantry  balderdash,  became  at  length  dis- 
tasteful to  the  educated  portion  of  the  German 
middle  classes,  and  they  turned  their  backs  on  the 
minstrel  who  sang  so  out  of  time.  In  fact,  this 
everlasting  sing-song  of  armors,  battle-steeds, 
high-born  virgins,  honest  guild-masters,  dwarfs, 
squires,  castles,  chapels,  minnesingers,  faith,  and 
whatever  else  that  rubbish  of  the  middle  ages 
may  be  called,  wearied  us ;  and  as  the  ingenuous 
hidalgo  Friedrich  de  la  Motte-Fouque  became 
more  and  more  immersed  in  his  books  of  chivalry, 
and,  wrapped  up  in  the  reveries  of  the  past,  he 
ceased  to  understand  the  present,  then  even  his 
best  friends  were  compelled  to  turn  away  from 
him  with  dubious  head-shakings. 

His  later  writings  are  unenjoyable.  The  faults 
of  his  earlier  works  are  repeated,  only  more  glar- 
ingly. His  knights  are  combinations  of  iron  and 
sentimentality ;  they  have  neither  flesh,  nor  com- 
mon sense.  His  heroines  are  mere  semblances  of 
women ;  they  are  dolls,  whose  golden  tresses 
daintily  curl  over  features  that  are  as  pretty,  and 
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as  expressionless,  as  flowers.     Like  the  works  of 
Walter  Scott,  so  also  do  Fouque's  romances  of 
chivalry  remind  us  of  the  fantastic  tapestries  known 
as  gobelins,  whose  rich  texture  and  brilliant  colors 
are  more  pleasing  to  our  eyes  than  edifying  to 
our  souls.    We  behold  knightly  pageantry,  shep- 
herds engaged  in  festive  sports,  hand  to  hand  com- 
bats, and  ancient  customs,  charmingly  intermin- 
gled.    It  is  all  very  pretty  and  picturesque,  but 
shallow  ;  brilliant  superficiality.     Among  the  imi- 
tators of  Fouque,  as  among  the  imitators  of 
Walter  Scott,  this  mannerism  of  portraying — 
not  the  inner  nature  of  men  and  things,  but  merely 
the  outward  garb  and  appearance — was  carried  to 
still  greater  extremes.     This  shallow  art  and 
frivolous  style  is  still  in  vogue  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  England  and  France.    Even  if  the  por- 
trayal no  longer  attempts  to  glorify  the  age  of 
chivalry,  but  is  directed  to  our  modern  affairs,  it 
is  still  the  same  mannerism,  which  grasps  not  the 
essential  points  of  phenomena,  but  merely  the 
superficial  and  the  accidental.    In  lieu  of  a  knowl-  j 
edge  of  mankind,  our  recent  novelists  evince  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  clothes  ;  they  perhaps 
justify  themselves  by  the  old  saying :  "  The  tailor 
makes  the  man."    How  different  from  the  older, 
especially  the   English,  novelists !  Richardson 
gives  us  the  anatomy  of  the  emotions.  Goldsmith 
treats  of  the  affections  of  his  heroes-  pragmatically. 
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The  author  of  "Tristram  Shandy  "  reveals  to  us 
the  profoundest  depths  of  the  human  soul ;  he 
opens,  as  it  were,  a  crevice  of  the  soul ;  permits 
us  to  take  one  glance  into  its  abysses,  into  its  par- 
adise and  into  its  filthiest  recesses ;  then  quickly 
lets  the  curtain  fall  over  it.  We  have  had  a  front 
view  of  that  marvelous  theatre,  the  soul ;  the  ar- 
rangements of  lights  and  the  perspective  have  not 
failed  in  their  effects,  and  while  we  imagined  that 
we  were  gazing  upon  the  infinite,  our  own  hearts 
have  been  exalted  with  a  sense  of  infinity  and 
poetry.  Fielding  at  once  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes,  and  there  shows  us  all  the  emotions  cov- 
ered with  deceitful  rouge  ;  the  gross  motives  that 
underlie  the  most  generous  deeds  ;  the  colophony 
that  is  afterwards  to  blaze  aloft  into  enthusiasm  ; 
the  bass  drum,  while  on  it  repose  the  drumsticks, 
which  are  destined  to  sound  the  furious  thunder 
of  passion.  In  short,  he  shows  us  the  whole  in- 
terior machinery  by  which  theatrical  effects  are 
produced ;  he  exposes  the  colossal  deceit  by 
which  men  assume  an  appearance  far  different 
from  the  reality,  and  through  which  the  truth  and 
gladness  of  life  are  lost.  But  what  need  to  cite 
the  English  as  an  example,  since  our  own  Goethe 
has  given  us  in  his  "Wilhelm  Meister"  the  best 
model  of  a  novel  ? 

Fouque's  romances  are  a  legion  in  number  ;  he 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  authors.     "  The 
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Magic  Ring"  and  "Thiodolph  the  Icelander " 
merit  a  specially  favorable  mention.  His  met- 
rical dramas,  which  were  not  intended  for  the  stage, 
contain  great  beauties.  "  Sigurd  the  Serpent-  \ 
slayer"  is  a  bold  work,  in  which  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology  is  mirrored  with  all  its 
gigantesque  and  magical  characteristics.  Sigurd, 
the  chief  personage  of  the  drama,  is  a  colossal 
creation.  He  is  as  strong  as  the  rocky  crags  of 
Norway,  and  as  fierce  as  the  sea  that  beats  around 
their  base.  He  has  as  much  courage  as  a  hun- 
dred lions,  and  as  much  sense  as  two  asses. 

Herr  Fouque  has  also  composed  ballads.  They 
are  the  very  embodiment  of  grace.  They  are  so 
light  and  airy,  so  bright  and  varied  of  hue,  and 
flutter  so  merrily  about,  that,  for  all  the  world, 
they  are  sweet  lyric  humming-birds. 

But  Herr  Ludwig  Unland  is  the  true  lyric  poet. 
He  was  born  in  Tübingen,  in  1787,  and  is  now  an 
advocate  at  Stuttgard.  This  author  has  written 
a  volume  of  poems,  two  tragedies,  and  two  treat- 
ises on  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  on  the 
French  troubadours.  The  latter  are  two  small 
historical  researches,  and  give  evidence  of  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  middle  ages.  The  tragedies 
are  entitled  "  Louis  the  Bavarian,"  and  "Duke 
Ernest  of  Suabia."  I  have  not  read  the  former, 
nor  is  it  considered  the  better  of  the  two.  The 
latter,   however,  contains   many   beauties,  and 
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pleases  by  its  noble  and  exalted  sentiments.  It 
is  fragrant  with  the  sweet  breath  of  poetry,  such 
as  we  fail  to  find  in  the  pieces  that  reap  so  much 
applause  on  the  stage  at  the  present  day.  Ger- 
man fidelity  is  the  theme  of  the  drama,  and  we 
see  it  here  strong  as  an  oak,  defying  all  storms. 
German  love  blossoms,  scarcely  visible,  in  the  far 
distance,  but  its  violet-perfume  appeals  the  more 
touchingly  to  our  hearts.  This  drama,  or  rather 
this  poem,  contains  passages  which  are  among 
the  most  precious  pearls  of  our  literature  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  theatre-going  public  re- 
ceived, or  rather  rejected,  the  piece  with  indiffer- 
ence. I  will  not  censure  the  good  people  of  the 
pit  too  severely  for  that.  These  people  have  cer- 
tain needs,  which  they  demand  that  the  poet  shall 
gratify.  The  poet's  productions  must  not  merely 
express  the  sympathies  of  his  own  heart,  but  must 
accord  with  the  desires  of  the  audience.  The  lat- 
ter resembles  the  hungry  Bedouin  in  the  desert, 
who  thinks  he  has  found  a  sack  of  peas,  and  opens 
it  eagerly,  but,  alas  !  they  are  only  pearls.  The 
public  devour  with  delight  Herr  Raupach's  dry 
peas  and  Madam  Birch-Pfeifer's  sour  beans,  but 
Uhland's  pearls  it  finds  unpalatable. 

...  As  in  all  probability  the  French  do  not 
know  who  Madame  Birch-Pfeifer  and  Herr  Rau- 
pach are,  I  must  premise  that  this  celestial  pair, 
standing  side  by  side,  like  Apollo  and  Diana,  are 
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now  the  most  honored  in  German  temples  of 
dramatic  art.  Verily,  Herr  Raupach  is  as  like  to 
Apollo  as  Madam  Birch-Pfeifer  is  to  Diana. 
Madame  Birch-Pfeifer's  real  position  is  that  of 
leading  lady  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vienna, 
and  Raupach  is  the  royal  Prussian  theatre-poet 
at  Berlin.  This  lady  has  already  written  a  mul- 
titude of  dramas  in  which  she  herself  plays.  I 
must  here  mention  a  fact,  which  to  the  French 
will  seem  almost  incredible.  Many  of  our  actors 
are  also  dramatists,  and  write  their  own  plays. 
It  is  said  that  Ludwig  Tieck,  through  a  thought- 
less remark,  has  been  the  cause  of  this  misfortune. 
In  his  critical  writings  he  stated  that  actors  can  \ 
always  play  better  in  a  poor  than  in  a  good  play. 
Basing  themselves  on  this  axiom,  the  actors  in 
swarms  grasped  their  pens,  wrote  tragedies  and 
comedies  in  lavish  profusion,  and  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  whether  a  vain  actor  purposely 
made  his  play  wretched  in  order  to  act  well  in  it, 
or  whether  he  acted  badly  in  a  play  of  his  own 
writing,  in  order  to  make  us  believe  that  the  play 
was  good.  The  actor  and  the  poet,  who  until 
now  had  co-operated  as  colleagues,  somewhat 
like  the  executioner  and  the  poor  culprit,  now  de- 
clared open  war.  The  actors  sought  to  drive  the 
poets  wholly  from  the  stage,  under  the  pretext 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  requirements  of 
the  dramatic  boards,  and  were  unversed  in  drastic 
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effects  and  theatrical  coups ;  these,  however,  the 
actors  claimed  to  have  learned  through  practice, 
and  could  avail  themselves  of  in  their  own  plays. 
Hence  the  actors,  or,  as  they  are  pleased  to  style 
themselves — artists,  preferred  to  act  in  plays  of 
their  own  composition,  or,  at  least,  in  plays  fabri- 
cated by  some  brother  artist.  In  sooth,  these  en- 
tirely fulfilled  their  requirements.  Here  they 
found  their  favorite  costumes,  their  flesh-colored 
tricot  poetry,  their  sensational  exits,  their  stereo- 
typed smirks  and  grimaces,  their  pompous  and 
stilted  phrases,  and  all  their  tricky,  meretricious 
stage  affectations ;  a  language  spoken  nowhere 
but  in  the  theatre ;  flowers  that  grow  only  in  this 
soil  of  deceit ;  fruits  that  have  ripened  at  the  foot- 
lights ;  an  inspiration,  not  redolent  of  the  breath 
of  God,  but  of  the  prompter ;  ranting  loud  and 
furious  enough  to  shake  the  very  scenes  ;  tender 
melancholy,  with  the  piping  accompaniment  of 
the  flute  :  rouged  innocence,  smirking  and  court- 
esying  like  vice  ;  heart-rending  emotions  paid  for 
by  the  month  ;  flourish  of  trumpets,  etc.,  etc. 

The  actors  in  Germany  have  succeeded  in 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  poets,  and  also 
from  poetry  itself.  Only  mediocrity  is  now  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  its  productions  in  their  fields. 
But  they  are  vigilantly  on  the  alert  that  no  true 
poet  shall  slip  in  among  them  under  the  cloak  of 
mediocrity.     Herr  Raupach  was  subjected  to 
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many  trials  before  he  could  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
theatre  ;  and  they  still  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
him ;  and  if  once  he  happens  to  write  a  play 
which  is  not  entirely  and  totally  wretched,  out  of 
fear  of  being  ostracized  by  the  actors,  he  imme- 
diately patches  together  a  dozen  of  the  most  ut- 
terly miserable,  trashy  plays.  The  reader  is  per- 
haps surprised  at  the  word  "dozen."  I  have  not 
exaggerated  the  number.  This  man  really  man- 
ufactures a  dozen  dramas  every  year,  and  people 
admire  his  productivity.  "But  it  is  not  magic,'1 
says  the  prestidigitator,  when  we  stare  in  aston- 
ishment at  his  feats ;  "  it  is  not  magic,  but  only 
sleight  of  hand." 

There  is,  however,  a  special  reason  for  Herr 
Raupach's  success  on  the  German  stage.  This 
author,  although  a  German  by  birth,  lived  many 
years  in  Russia.  It  was  there  that  he  received 
his  education,  and  it  was  the  Muscovite  muse  that 
initiated  him  into  poetry.  This  muse,  this  fur- 
clad,  pug-nosed  beauty,  bestowed  on  our  poet  her 
cup  of  inspiration,  brimming  over  with  brandy ; 
for  comedy,  she  hung  over  his  shoulder  a  quiver 
filled  with  Cossack  wit ;  for  tragedy,  she  placed  in 
his  hands  the  knout.  When  with  these  he  first 
assaulted  our  hearts,  how  startling  was  the  effect ! 
The  novelty  and  strangeness  of  it  all  took  us  by 
surprise.  The  man  certainly  did  not  please  us  in 
civilized  Germany,  but  his  wild  Sarmatian  sav- 
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agery,  a  peculiar  combination  of  awkwardness 
and  adroitness,  a  certain  Bruin-like  audacity, 
dumbfounded  the  public.  It  was  certainly  an  odd 
spectacle  to  see  Herr  Raupach  mounted  on  his 
Sclavic  Pegasus,  a  stunted  nag,  galloping  over  the 
steppes  of  poetry,  and  after  the  true  Bashkir 
fashion,  riding  his  dramatic  subject  into  palatable 
condition.1  This  won  applause  in  Berlin,  where, 
as  you  know,  all  that  is  Russian  meets  with  a  good 
reception.  Herr  Raupach  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  foothold  there  ;  he  possessed  the  art  of  getting 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  actors,  and,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  Raupach- Apollo,  side  by  side  with 
Diana-Birch-Pfeifer,  is  now  enshrined  in  the  tem- 
ple of  dramatic  art.  He  is  paid  thirty  thalers  for 
every  act  that  he  writes,  and  all  his  plays  contain 
six  acts,  the  first  act  being  called  a  "  Prologue." 
All  conceivable  subjects  has  he  placed  under  the 
saddle  of  his  Pegasus,  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
stage.  No  hero  is  any  longer  safe  from  such  a 
tragic  fate.  He  has  even  managed  to  capture 
Siegfried,  the  Serpent- slayer.    The  muse  of  Ger- 

i  This  refers  to  a  custom  said  to  exist  among  certain  wild,  no- 
madic tribes  of  Russia  of  placing  raw  meat  between  the  saddle 
and  the  steed,  and  making  it  tender  and  palatable  by  the  jolting 
and  pounding  as  they  ride.  It  is  said  that  the  barbarous  hordes 
of  Huns  under  the  conquering  Attila,  who  had  been  used  to  re- 
galing themselves  upon  steaks  cooked  under  their  horses'  sad- 
dles, laughed  with  scorn  at  the  far-famed  dishes  of  Appicus.  A 
similar  custom  is  said  to  have  been  observed  among  some  of  the 
North  American  Indians. — Translator. 
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man  history  is  in  despair.  Like  Niobe,  pale  and 
grief-stricken,  she  beholds  her  noble  children  so 
dreadfully  dismembered  by  this  Raupach- Apollo. 
Great  Jupiter  !  he  has  even  dared  to  lay  hands  on 
our  Hohenstaufens,  our  ancient  and  well-beloved 
Suabian  emperors  !  Was  it  not  enough  that  Herr 
Friederich  Raumer  should  slay  them  historically! 
and  now  comes  Herr  Raupach,  and  re-hacks  them 
for  the  theatre.  He  takes  Raumer's  wooden  lay- 
figures,  and  covers  them  over  with  his  Russia- 
leather  poetry.  Such  caricatures  and  the  unsa- 
vory associations  attaching  to  them  will  finally  end 
in  making  odious  to  us  the  memory  of  those 
grandest  and  noblest  emperors  of  our  German 
fatherland.  And  yet  the  police  do  not  interfere 
to  stop  such  blasphemies  !  Perhaps  they  even 
have  a  hand  in  the  plot !  Royal  houses  of  recent 
origin  do  not  love  to  see  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cient, imperial  predecessors  kept  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  would  gladly  displace  them. 
Hence  the  managers  of  the  Berlin  theatre  do  not 
apply  to  Immermann,  nor  to  Grabbe,  not  even  to 
Herr  Uechtritz,  to  furnish  a  Barbarossa  for  the 
stage,  but  they  engage  Herr  Raupach.  But  Rau- 
pach is  strictly  forbidden  to  place  a  Hohenzollern 
under  the  saddle  of  his  Pegasus.  Should  he 
evince  the  least  inclination  in  that  direction,  the 
jail  would  quickly  be  assigned  to  him  as  a  Helicon. 
The  association  of  ideas  which  arises  from 
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contrasts  is  to  blame  that,  while  intending  to 
speak  of  Herr  Uhland,  I  have  abruptly  drifted 
to  Herr  Raupach  and  Madame  Birch-Pfeifer. 
But  although  this  celestial  couple,  our  stage 
Diana  even  less  than  our  stage  Apollo,  do  not 
come  within  the  sphere  of  true  literature,  yet  I 
was  compelled  to  notice  them  because  they  are 
the  present  representatives  of  the  German  dra- 
matic world.  At  all  events,  it  was  due  to  our 
true  poets  to  mention  the  sort  of  people  that  now 
usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  stage  in  Germany. 


PART  V. 

I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  position  of  peculiar 
embarrassment.  I  may  not  pass  the  poems  of 
Herr  Ludwig  Uhland  by  unnoticed,  and  yet  I 
find  myself  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  is,  by  no 
means,  conducive  to  favorable  criticism.  Silence 
might  be  considered  cowardice,  even  perfidy; 
while  frank,  honest  speech  may  be  construed  as 
lacking  in  neighborly  love.  In  sooth,  the  kith 
and  kin  of  Uhland's  muse,  and  his  literary  de- 
scendants, will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  scant 
enthusiasm,  which  is  all  that  I  can  evoke.  But  I 
pray  you,  take  into  proper  consideration  the  time 
and  place  that  I  pen  these  words.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  was  a  lad,  and  what  overflowing  enthusiasm 
would  I  then  have  lavished  upon  Uhland !  At 
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that  time  I  could  better  appreciate  his  merits  than 
now;  we  were  then  more  akin  in  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  But  so  much  has  happened  since 
then  !  What  then  seemed  to  me  so  grand  :  all 
that  chivalry  and  Catholicism ;  those  cavaliers  that 
hack  and  hew  at  each  other  in  knightly  tourna- 
ments ;  those  gentle  squires  and  virtuous  dames 
of  high  degree  ;  the  Norseland  heroes  and  min- 
nesingers ;  the  monks  and  nuns  ;  ancestral  tombs 
thrilling  with  prophetic  powers  ;  colorless  passion, 
dignified  by  the  high-sounding  title  of  renuncia- 
tion, and  set  to  the  accompaniment  of  tolling 
bells ;  a  ceaseless  whining  of  the  Miserere  ; — how 
distasteful  all  that  has  become  to  me  since  then  ! 
But  once,  it  was,  oh!  so  different.  How' often 
have  I  sat  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  at  Düs- 
seldorf on  the  Rhine,  declaiming  the  loveliest  of 
all  Uhland's  poems : 

A  wandering  shepherd,  young  and  fair, 
Beneath  the  royal  castle  strayed ; 

And  when  the  princess  saw  him  there, 
Love's  longing  thrilled  the  maid. 

And  then  with  accents  sweet,  she  said : 
"  Oh  !  would  that  I  might  come  to  thee ! 
How  white  the  lambkins  there ;  how  red 
The  flowerets  on  the  lea." 

The  youth  made  answer  from  below  : 
"  If  thou  would'st  but  come  down  to  me ! 
How  rosy  red  thy  cheeks  do  glow, 
How  white  those  arms  I  see." 

And  every  morn,  with  silent  pain, 
He  drove  his  flock  the  castle  by, 
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And  gazed  aloft,  until  again 
His  love  appeared  on  high. 

"Oh,  welcome!  welcome!  princess  sweet!" 
His  joyous  tones  rang  bright  and  clear. 
Then  softly  she  in  turn  did  greet : 
"  Kind  thanks,  my  shepherd  dear." 

Cold  winter  fled,  spring  came  again, 
The  flowerets  blossomed  far  and  near. 

The  shepherd  sought  his  love ; — in  vain  ! 
No  more  did  she  appear. 

"Oh,  welcome!  welcome!  princess  fair!  " 
His  words  were  mournful  now,  and  drear. 
A  spirit  voice  rang  through  the  air, 
"  Farewell,  my  shepherd  dear." 

And  as  I  sat  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  and 
recited  this  poem,  at  times  I  heard  the  nixens  of 
the  Rhine  mockingly  and  with  comic  pathos  take 
up  my  refrain,  and  from  amidst  the  sighing  and 
the  moaning  of  the  river  that  ran  below,  I  could 
hear  in  faint  tones : 

"  A  spirit  voice  ring  through  the  air, 
6  Farewell,  my  shepherd  dear.'  " 

But  I  would  not  let  myself  be  disturbed  by  the 
bantering  of  the  mermaids,  even  when  at  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Uhland's  poems 
they  tittered  ironically.  At  that  time  I  modestly 
ascribed  the  tittering  to  myself,  particularly  when 
the  twilight  was  "sinking  into  darkness,  and  I  raised 
my  voice  somewhat  to  overcome  the  mysterious 
feeling  of  awe  with  which  the  old  castle  ruins  in- 
spired me,  for  there  was  a  legend  that  the  ruins 
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were  haunted  by  a  headless  woman.  At  times  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  rustling  of  her  silken  gown, 
and  my  heart  beat  quickly ; — that  was  the  time, 
and  that  the  place,  to  be  an  enthusiast  over  the 
poems  of  Ludwig  Uhland. 

I  hold  the  same  volume  again  in  my  hands, 
but  twenty  years  have  flown  since  then,  and  I 
I  have  seen  much  and  learned  much.  I  no  longer 
believe  in  headless  human  beings,  and  the  old 
ghost  story  has  no  longer  power  to  move  me. 
The  house  wherein  I  sit  and  read  is  situated  on 
the  Boulevard  Mont-Martre  ;  the  fiercest  turmoil 
of  the  day  breaks  in  tumultuous  billows  around 
this  spot,  and  loud  and  shrill  are  heard  the  voices 
of  the  modern  epoch.  First,  a  burst  of  laughter; 
then  a  heavy  rumbling;  next,  drums  beating 
quick  time ;  and  then,  like  a  flash,  the  national 
guards  dash  by  in  quick  march  ;  and  every  one 
speaks  French. — And  is  this  the  place  to  read 
Uhland's  poems  ?  Thrice  have  I  again  declaimed 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  same  poem,  but  I  do 
not  feel  the  keen,  unspeakable  pain,  that  once 
thrilled  me  when  the  little  princess  died,  and  the 
handsome  shepherd  lad  so  pathetically  calls  to 
her:  "  Oh,  welcome !  welcome!  princess  fair!" 

e*  A  spirit  voice  rang  through  the  air, 
'Farewell,  my  shepherd  dear.'" 

Perhaps  my  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this  class  of 
poems  also  partly  arises  from  my  experience  that 
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the  most  painful  love  is  not  that  which  fails  to  win 
possession  of  the  object  of  its  affections,  or  loses 
her  through  death.  In  truth,  it  is  more  painful 
to  fold  the  loved  one  in  our  arms,  and  yet  have 
her  worry  us  with  her  contrariness,  and  her  silly 
caprices,  until  night  and  day  are  rendered  unen- 
durable, and  we  are  finally  forced  to  close  our 
heart  against  her  who  is  most  precious,  and  send 
the  dear  plague  of  a  woman  off  in  a  post  chaise  : 

"  Farewell,  oh  !  princess  fair  !  " 

Verily,  more  grievous  than  the  loss  through  death, 
is  the  loss  through  life ;  for  instance,  when  the 
loved  one  in  the  spirit  of  mischievous  coquetry 
turns  away  from  us  ;  when  she  insists  upon  going 
to  a  masked  ball,  to  which  no  respectable  person 
dare  escort  her;  and  when  there,  with  jaunty 
dress  and  roguish  curls,  takes  the  arm  of  the  first 
scamp  that  comes  along,  and  leaves  you  all  alone. 

"  Farewell,  my  shepherd  dear  !  " 

Perhaps  Herr  Unland  himself  fared  no  better 
than  ourselves.  Perhaps  his  temperament  has 
changed  since  then.  With  a  few  exceptions,  he 
has  produced  no  new  poems  in  twenty  years.  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  beautiful  poet  soul  was  so 
stingily  endowed  by  Nature,  and  had  but  .one 
spring-time.  No,  I  explain  Uhland's  silence  as 
the  result  of  the  contradiction  between  the  tend- 
encies of  his  muse,  and  his  political  position.  The 
elegiac  poet,  in  whose  ballads  and  romances  the 
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praises  of  the  Catholic-feudal  past  were  sung  so 
beautifully;  the  Ossian  of  the  middle  ages  has 
since  then  become  a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
notables  in  Würtemburg,  a  zealous  champion  of 
popular  rights,  and  a  bold  advocate  of  the  equal- 
ity of  all  citizens,  and  of  freedom  of  opinion. 
Herr  Uhland  has  proved  the  absolute  sincerity 
of  his  democratic  and  Protestant  convictions  by 
the  great  personal  sacrifices  that  he  has  made  in 
their  behalf.  In  his  earlier  days  he  fairly  earned 
the  poet's  laurels,  and  now  he  has  also  won  the 
bays  of  civic  virtue.  But  just  because  he  was  so 
honest  in  his  sympathy  for  the  modern  epoch,  he 
could  no  longer  sing  the  olden  songs  of  the  olden 
time  with  the  former  fervor.  His  Pegasus  was  a 
knightly  steed  that  gladly  trotted  back  to  the 
past,  but  obstinately  refused  to  budge  when  urged 
forwards  into  our  modern  life  ;  and  so  our  worthy 
Uhland  smilingly  dismounted,  quietly  unsaddled 
the  unruly  steed,  and  led  it  back  to  the  stable. 
There  it  remains  to  this  very  day ;  like  its  col- 
league, the  famous  war-horse  Bayard,  it  possesses 
all  possible  virtues,  and  only  one  fault :  it  is  dead. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  keener  eyes  than  mine, 
that  the  stately  war-horse,  decked  with  its  brill- 
iant coat  of  arms  and  proudly- waving  plumes,  was 
never  rightly  suited  to  its  boitrgeoise  rider,  who, 
instead  of  boots  with  golden  spurs,  wore  shoes 
with  silk  stockings;  and  who,  instead  of  helm, 
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wore  the  hat  of  a  Tübingen  professor.  Seme 
claim  to  have  discovered  that  Herr  Ludwig  Uh- 
land  never  was  wholly  in  sympathy  with  his  theme ; 
that  in  his  writings,  the  naive,  rude,  powerful  tones 
of  the  middle  ages  are  not  reproduced  with  ideal- 
ized fidelity,  but  rather  they  are  dissolved  into  a 
sickly,  sentimental  melancholy.  It  is  claimed  that 
Unland  has  taken  up  into  his  temperament  the 
strong,  coarse  strains  of  the  heroic  legends  and 
folk-songs,  and  boiled  them  down,  as  it  were,  to 
make  them  palatable  to  our  modern  public.  And 
in  sooth,  when  we  closely  observe  the  women  in 
Uhland's  poems,  we  find  that  they  are  only  beau- 
tiful shadows,  embodied  moonshine;  milk  flows 
in  their  veins,  and  sweet  tears  in  their  eyes ;  that 
is,  tears  which  lack  salt.  If  we  compare  Uhland's 
knights  with  the  knights  in  the  old  ballads,  it 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  former  wrere  composed  of 
suits  of  leaden  armor,  which  were  entirely  filled 
with  flowers,  instead  of  flesh  and  bones.  Hence 
Uhland's  knights  are  more  pleasing  to  delicate 
nostrils  than  the  old  stalwarts,  who  wore  heavy 
iron  trousers,  and  were  huge  eaters,  and  still 
greater  drinkers. 

But  that  is  no  reason  for  finding  fault  writh  Herr 
Uhland ;  he  did  not  seek  to  give  an  exact  copy 
of  the  German  past ;  perhaps  he  only  wished  to 
please  us  with  a  fanciful  reflection,  and  so  he  mir- 
rored a  flattering  picture  by  the  crepuscular  lights 
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of  his  genius.  This  perhaps  lends  an  especial 
charm  to  his  poems,  and  wins  for  them  the  admi- 
ration and  affection  of  many  gentle  and  worthy- 
persons.  The  pictures  of  the  past  cast  some  of 
their  magic  glamour  over  us,  even  in  the  feeblest 
conjuration.  Even  the  men  who  have  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  modernism,  always  retain 
a  secret  sympathy  for  the  heritages  of  the  olden 
time.  Those  ghostly  voices  of  the  past,  no  mat- 
ter how  faint  their  re-echo,  marvelously  stir  our 
souls.  Hence  it  is  to  be  readily  understood,  that 
the  ballads  and  romances  of  our  worthy  Unland 
not  only  received  the  most  cordial  applause  from 
the  patriots  of  1 8 13,  from  pious  youths  and  senti- 
mental maidens,  but  also  from  more  powerful,  and 
more  modern  minds. 

In  using  the  word  "  patriots/'  I  have  added  the 
date  of  the  year,  18 13,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  our  contemporaneous  friends  of  the  father- 
land, who  no  longer  live  on  the  memories  of  the  so- 
called  war  of  liberation.  To  these  elder  patriots 
Uhland's  muse  must  afford  the  greatest  delight,  for 
most  of  his  poems  are  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  their  epoch ;  an  epoch  when 
their  own  hearts  beat  high  with  the  swelling  hopes 
and  lofty  ambitions  of  youth.  This  partiality  for 
Uhland's  poems  they  have  handed  down  to  their 
followers  and  imitators,  and  among  the  youth  of 
the  Turn-vereins  it  was  once  considered  an  evi- 
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dence  of  patriotism  to  procure  a  copy  of  UhlancTs 
poems.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  stirring 
verses,  such  as  not  even  Max  von  Schenkendorf 
or  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  could  have  surpassed. 
And  in  sooth,  what  descendant  of  the  sturdy,  up- 
right Arminius,  and  of  the  blonde  Thusnelda  can 
fail  to  be  pleased  with  Uhland's  poem  : 

Forwards  !  on,  and  ever  on, 
Russia  rolls  the  word  along : 

Forwards  ! 
Prussia  hears  that  word  of  pride, 
Hears  it  gladly,  spreads  it  wide  : 

Forwards  ! 
Up,  oh  !  Austria,  mighty  land  ! 
With  the  others  take  thy  stand ! 

Forwards  ! 
Arouse  thee,  too,  old  Saxon-land ! 
Ever  onwards,  hand  in  hand ! 

Forwards  ! 
Bavaria,  Hessia,  fall  in  line  ! 
Suabians,  Franks,  on  to  the  Rhine ! 

Forwards  ! 
Forwards  Holland,  Netherlands  ! 
Grasp  your  swords  with  freemen's  hands  ! 

Forwards  ! 
God  be  with  ye,  valiant  Swiss  ! 
Lorraine,  Burgundy  and  Alsace  ! 

Forwards  ! 
Forwards  Spain  and  England  brave  ! 
Your  hands  outstretch,  -your  brothers  save  ! 

Forwards  ! 

Forwards  !  ever  be  our  cry  ! 
The  wind  is  fair,  the  haven  nigh  ! 

Forwards  ! 
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Forwards  is  a  marshal's  name ! 
Valiant  warriors  earn  the  same  ! 

Forwards  ! 

I  repeat  it,  the  people  of  1813  will  find  the 
spirit  of  their  own  times  most  beautifully  preserved 
in  Uhland's  poems,  not  only  the  political,  but  also 
the  moral  and  aesthetic  spirit.  Herr  Uhland  rep- 
resents a  whole  era,  and  he  is  now  almost  its  sole 
representative,  for  the  others  have  sunk  into  ob- 
livion ;  but  in  Uhland  we  find  an  epitome  of  them 
all.  The  animating  spirit  of  Uhland's  poems, 
ballads,  and  romances,  was  the  same  which  in- 
spired all  his  contemporaries,  some  of  whose  pro- 
ductions were  fully  equal  to  his,  if  not  even  su- 
perior. This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  sev- 
eral of  the  romantic  school,  who,  in  the  choice  of 
their  subjects,  and  in  their  mode  of  treatment, 
betray  a  striking  likeness  to  Herr  Uhland  ;  nor 
are  they  inferior  in  poetic  merit,  and  they  differ 
from  him  only  in  possessing  less  control  of  form. 
What  an  excellent  poet  is  Freiherr  von  Eichen- 
dorf ;  the  poems  which  he  has  interwoven  into  his 
romance  "  Ahnung  und  Gegenwart"  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  Uhland's  poems  and  the 
best  of  them  at  that.  The  difference,  perhaps, 
consists  only  in  the  fresher  greenness  of  the  for- 
ests, and  the  more  crystalline  fidelity  of  Eichen- 
dorfs poems.  Herr  Justinus  Kerner,  who  is  al- 
most wholly  unknown,  likewise  merits  favorable 
mention  here ;  he  also  writes  excellent  verses  in 
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the  same  spirit  and  style  as  Uhland,  of  whom  he 
is  a  countryman.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Herr 
Gustav  Schwab,  a  more  celebrated  poet,  who 
has  also  bloomed  and  blossomed  in  the  Suabian 
provinces,  and  annually  regales  us  with  pretty 
and  fragrant  verses.  He  has  an  especial  talent 
for  writing  ballads,  and  he  has  most  felicitously 
reproduced  the  local  legends  in  this  form.  Wil- 
helm Müller,  who  was  taken  from  us  in  the  full 
bloom  of  youth,  must  also  be  mentioned  here. 
In  the  imitation  of  German  folk-songs,  he  quite 
resembles  Uhland ;  it  even  strikes  me  that  he 
is  at  times  more  successful  than  the  latter  in 
this  field,  and  surpasses  him  in  naturalness.  He 
recognized  more  profoundly  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  ballads,  and  hence  did  not  need  to  copy 
their  outward  forms  so  closely;  hence,  also,  we 
find  in  him  a  bolder  treatment,  and  a  sensible 
avoidance  of  all  antiquated  terms  and  phrases. 
The  late  Wetzel,  who  is  now  entirely  forgotten, 
must  also  be  recalled  to  memory.  He  also  was 
akin  in  spirit  to  our  excellent  Uhland,  and  in  a 
few  poems  that  I  remember  he  surpasses  him  in 
sweetness  and  impassioned  fervor.  These  poems, 
half  flowers  and  half  butterflies,  wasted  their 
fragrance  and  fluttered  to  death  in  one  of  the 
older  "  Annuals"  of  Brockhaus's  "  Urania."  That 
Herr  Clemens  Brentano  wrote  most  of  his  ballads 
in  the  same  spirit  and  style  as  Herr  Uhland,  is  to 
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be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  both 
drew  from  the  same  spring,  the  folk-songs ;  and 
they  both  offer  us  the  same  draught,  only  with 
Uhland  the  form,  that  is  the  drinking-cup,  is  more 
finished.  This  is  scarcely  the  proper  place  to 
speak  of  Adalbert  von  Chamisso.  Although  a 
contemporary  of  the  romantic  school,  in  whose 
movements  he  took  part,  yet  the  heart  of  this 
man  has  lately  undergone  so  wonderful  a  rejuve- 
nation that  he  has  made  his  mark  in  fields  wholly 
new,  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  noteworthy 
of  our  modern  poets,  and  he  belongs  much  more 
to  Young,  than  to  Old  Germany.  But  the  poems 
of  his  earlier  period  are  pervaded  with  the  same 
aroma  that  greets  us  in  Uhland's  poems;  the  same 
tones,  the  same  color,  the  same  fragrance,  the  same 
melancholy,  the  same  tears.  Chamisso's  tears  are 
perhaps  more  touching,  because  like  a  spring  that 
flows  from  a  rock,  they  break  forth  from  a  much 
stronger  heart. 

The  poems  which  Herr  Uhland  wrote  in  the 
South- German  dialect  are  also  of  the  same  order 
as  the  sonnets,  assonances,  and  ottava  rhymes  of 
his  fellow  pupils  of  the  romantic  school,  and  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  either  by  form  or  spirit 
from  the  latter.  But,  as  already  stated,  the  most 
of  Uhland's  contemporaries  of  this  class,  together 
with  their  poems,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
Their  poems  are  with  difficulty  to  be  found  in 
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out-of-the-way  collections,  as  in  the  "Dichter- 
wald,"  the  "  Sängerfahrt "  ;  in  certain  magazines 
for  ladies  and  literary  annuals,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Herr  Fouque  and  Herr  Tieck ;  also,  in 
old  periodicals,  particularly  in  Achim  von  Arnim's 
"  Trosteinsamkeit,"  and  in  the  "  Wünschelruthe," 
edited  by  Heinrich  Straube  and  Rudolph  Chris- 
tiani ;  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  period,  and 
heaven  knows  where  ! 

Herr  Uhland  is  not  the  father  of  a  school,  like 
Schiller  or  Goethe,  or  similar  writers,  whose  indi- 
viduality has  given  rise  to  a  special  tone,  which 
found  a  clearly  defined  re-echo  in  the  poems  of 
their  contemporaries.  Herr  Uhland  is  not  the 
father;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  himself  only  the 
child  of  a  school,  which  impressed  its  tone  upon 
him ;  a  tone  which  also  v/as  not  original  with  this 
school,  but  which  it  had  laboriously  extracted 
from  the  works  of  earlier  poets.  But  as  a  com- 
pensation for  this  lack  of  originality,  individuality, 
and  novelty,  Herr  Uhland  presents  a  multitude 
of  good  qualities,  which  are  as  grand  as  they  are 
rare.  He  is  the  pride  of  happy  Suabia,  and  all 
who  speak  the  German  tongue  rejoice  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  noble  poet.  In  him  are  epitomized 
most  of  his  lyric  compeers  of  the  romantic  school, 
whom  the  public  love  and  honor  in  the  person  of 
this  one  man.  And  we  perhaps  honor  and  love 
him  all  the  more  because  we  now  intend  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  him. 
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And  once  again  Germany,  moved  not  by  friv- 
olous impulse,  but  in  obedience  to  a  stern  neces- 
sity, is  deeply  stirred  and  agitated. — Our  good 
and  peaceful  Germany  ! — It  casts  one  sad  glance 
upon  the  past  that  it  leaves  behind,  and  tenderly 
bends  over  the  olden  time,  that  looks  at  us  so 
deathly  pale  from  out  of  Uhland's  poems,  and 
gives  it  a  tender  farewell  kiss.  And  yet  another 
kiss,  and  mayhap,  a  tear !  but  let  us  no  longer 
linger  in  idle  emotion. — 

"  Forwards  !  on  and  ever  on, 
France  proudly  rolls  the  word  along  : 
Forwards  !  " 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


These  pages  were  sent  to  Germany  in  the  early  part 
of  spring,  as  an  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  my 
"  Book  of  Songs,"  and  were  accompanied  by  a  request 
for  their  speedy  publication.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  book  had  long  since  appeared,  when  a 
few  weeks  ago  my  publisher  informed  me  that  in  one 
of  the  South  German  States,  where  he  had  submitted 
the  manuscript  to  the  censor,  he  had  been  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  waiting  for  the  hiiprimainr}  and  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  forestall  the  censors  by  having  it  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  article  in  some  periodical.  This 
explanation  will,  I  believe,  enable  the  esteemed  reader, 
without  any  great  strain  on  his  intellect,  to  guess  why 
for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  I  have  encountered 

1  During  the  existence  of  the  censorship  in  Germany,  all  manuscripts  of 
books  were  required  to  be  submitted  to  a  Censor  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  print  any  book  without  the  Censor's  license,  which 
was  called  imprimatur. — Translator. 
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so  many  tricks  and  intrigues  when  seeking  to  express 
myself  concerning  the  Informers,1  while  they  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  permitted  to  misuse  the  greater 
portion  of  the  German  press  without  any  editorial  or 
censorial  restraint. 

HEINRICH  HEINE. 

Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1838. 

1  By  the  epithet  "Informer"  Heine  refers  chiefly  to  Wolfgang  Menzel, 
who  as  editor  of  the  "Literatur  Blatt"  of  Stuttgart,  had  denounced  Heine 
and  others  of  the  "Young  Germany  school"  as  promulgators  of  doctrines 
dangerous  to  religion  and  to  the  state.  Principally  through  these  denuncia- 
tions the  German  Diet  at  Frankfort  were  induced  to  forbid  the  present  and 
future  sale  in  Germany  of  the  writings  of  Heine,  Gutzkow,  Laube,  Wienbarg, 
Mündt,  and  others.— Translator. 
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After  the  wont  and  custom  of  German  poets, 
I  should  have  incorporated  the  following  pages  in 
the  collection  of  my  poems,  which  bears  the  title 
"  Book  of  Songs,"  and  of  which  a  new  edition  has 
lately  appeared.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
key-note  which  is  struck  in  the  "Book  of  Songs" 
would  lose  its  beauty  and  purity  through  any 
admixture  of  later  productions.  Hence  I  submit 
these  later  productions  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  supplement,  and  as  I  modestly  feel 
that  there  is  little  to  spoil  in  the  tone  of  this 
second  collection,  I  add  a  dramatic  poem  which, 
having  been  written  in  one  of  my  earlier  periods, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  compositions  which  since  then 
have  been  irretrievably  lost  by  a  distressing  mis- 
hap. This  dramatic  poem  (Ratcliff)  may  perhaps 
serve  to  fill  a  gap  in  my  poetical  works,  and  give 
witness  of  feelings  which  flamed,  or  at  least  crack- 
led, in  those  lost  poems. 

A  similar  statement  applies  to  my  poem  on 
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Tannhaiiser.  It  belongs  to  a  period  of  my  life  of 
which  also  I  can,  or  rather  may,  give  to  the  pub- 
lic but  few  written  records. 

The  idea  of  ornamenting  this  book  with  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  my  features  did  not 
originate  with  me.  The  portrait  of  an  author  as 
a  frontispiece  to  his  book  involuntarily  reminds 
me  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Genoa,  in  front 
of  which  is  erected  the  statue  of  its  founder.  It 
was  my  publisher  who  conceived  the  idea  of  pre- 
facing with  my  portrait  the  supplement  to  my 
"  Book  of  Songs,"  that  printed  lunatic-asylum 
wherein  my  mad  conceits  are  imprisoned. 

My  friend  Julius  Campe  is  a  wag,  and  surely 
wanted  to  quiz  the  dear  little  poetlings  of  the  Sua- 
bian  school,  who  have  conspired  against  my  face. 
When  now  they  carp  and  cavil  at  my  poems  and 
count  the  tear-drops  in  them,  they  cannot  help 
sometimes  beholding  my  features.  But  why  are 
ye  so  implacably  enraged  against  me,  ye  good 
people  ?  Why  do  ye  attack  me  in  long-winded 
articles,  tedious  enough  to  bore  me  to  death  if  I 
read  them  ?  What  have  ye  against  my  face  ? 
Incidentally,  I  must  remark  that  the  picture  in 
the  Musen-almanach  is  not  at  all  a  good  likeness. 
The  portrait  which  you  behold  to-day  is  far  bet- 
ter, especially  the  upper  part  of  the  face;  the  lower 
part  is  much  too  thin ;  for  within  a  short  time  I 
have  become  quite  stout  and  corpulent,  and  I  fear 
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that  I  shall  soon  look  like  an  alderman.  Alas  ! 
the  Suabian  school  causes  me  so  much  sorrow  ! 

I  behold  thee,  gentle  reader,  with  questioning 
look,  asking  what  I  mean  by  the  phrase  "  Suabian 
school."  What  is  that,  the  Suabian  school?  It 
is  not  long  since  I  directed  the  same  question  to 
several  traveling  Suabians,  and  begged  them  to 
enlighten  me.  For  a  long  time  they  evaded 
answering,  and  smiled  very  strangely,  just  about 
as  apothecaries  smile  when,  at  early  morn  on  the 
first  of  April,  a  credulous  servant-maid  comes  to 
them  in  the  shop,  and  asks  for  two-pennyworth 
of  the  honey  of  flies.  In  my  simplicity  I  at  first 
thought  that  by  the  name  "  Suabian  school "  was 
meant  that  blooming  forest  of  great  men  who  had 
sprung  from  the  soil  of  Suabia, — those  giant  oaks 
whose  roots  extend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and 
whose  branches  tower  to  the  stars.  And  I  in- 
quired, "  Is  it  not  true  that  Schiller,  the  wild  poet 
who  wrote  'The  Robbers,'  belongs  to  that  school?" 
"  No,"  was  the  answer;  "we  have  naught  to  do 
with  such  as  he:  such  robber-stories  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  Suabian  school.  With  us  everything 
must  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  Schiller  was  early 
chased  out  of  the  country." 

"  Does  Schelling  belong  to  the  Suabian  school, 
— Schelling,  the  erring  thinker,  the  King  Arthur 
of  philosophy,  who  in  vain  seeks  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  meanwhile  languishes  in  the  wilderness 
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of  mysticism  ?"  "  We  do  not  exactly  understand 
that,"  was  the  answer;  "  but  we  can  assure  you 
that  Schelling  does  not  belong  to  the  Suabian 
school." 

"  Does  Hegel  belong  to  it, — Hegel,  the  intel-  / 
lectual  world-navigator,  whe  has  fearlessly  pene- 
trated to  the  north  pole  of  thought,  where  one's 
brain  freezes  amid  abstract  ice  ?  "  "  Him  we  do 
not  even  know."  "  Does  David  Strauss  belong 
to  it,  the  David  with  the  deadly  sling?  "  "  God 
preserve  us  from  such  as  he !  him  we  have  even 
excommunicated  ;  and  should  he  desire  to  enter 
the  Suabian  school  he  would  certainly  be  unani- 
mously black-balled." 

"  But  in  the  name  of  heaven,"  cried  I,  after  I 
had  enumerated  nearly  all  the  great  names  of 
Suabia,  going  back  to  ancient  times,  to  Kep- 
ler, the  great  star  who  understood  the  whole 
firmament ;  yea,  even  back  to  the  Hohenstaufens, 
who  shone  so  brilliantly  on  this  mundane  sphere, 
earthly  suns  clad  in  the  imperial  mantle  of  Ger- 
many— "  who,  then,  does  belong  to  the  Suabian 
school  ?  "  "  Well,  then,"  they  answered,  "  we 
will  be  candid  with  you :  The  celebrities  whom 
you  have  just  enumerated  are  much  more  Euro- 
pean than  Suabian  ;  they  emigrated,  as  it  were, 
and  made  their  impress  on  the  world ;  whereas 
the  celebrities  of  the  Suabian  school  despise  such 
cosmopolitanism,  and  stay  patriotically  and  com- 
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fortably  at  home,  among  the  buttercups  and  meat- 
broth  of  their  beloved  Suabia."  And  thus  I 
finally  learned  the  modest  greatness  of  those 
celebrities  who,  since  they  have  appeared  as  the 
Suabian  school,  strut  about  in  the  same  circle  of 
thoughts,  deck  themselves  with  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  even  entwine  their  pipes  with  tassels 
of  a  uniform  color. 

The  most  prominent  among  them  is  the  evan- 
gelical pastor  Gustav  Schwab.  He  is  a  herring 
in  comparison  with  the  others,  who  are  only  sar- 
dines,— be  it  understood,  sardines  without  salt. 
Gustav  Schwab  has  written  a  few  beautiful  poems  ; 
also  several  pretty  ballads.  But,  of  course,  he  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  a  Schiller,  to  a  great  vhale. 
After  him  ranks  Doctor  Justinus  Kerner,  who 
sees  spirits  and  poisoned  sausages,  and  once  most 
seriously  assured  the  public  that  a  pair  of  shoes, 
all  of  themselves,  without  human  agency,  went 
slowly  tramping  through  the  room  to  the  bed  of 
the  sorceress  of  Prevorst.  A  pretty  state  of  af- 
fairs we  have  come  to,  when  one  must  fasten  his 
boots  at  retiring,  so  that  through  the  night  they 
do  not  come  tramp,  tramp,  to  one's  bedside,  and 
in  a  leathern,  ghostly  voice  declaim  the  poems  of 
Herr  Justinus  Kerner  ! 

The  latter  are  not  altogether  bad.  The  man 
is  not  without  merit,  and  I  may  apply  to  him 
what  Napoleon  once  said  of  Murat :  "  He  is  a 
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great  fool, — nevertheless,  an  excellent  general  of 
cavalry."  I  already  see  the  collective  inhabitants 
of  Weinsburg  dubiously  shake  their  heads  at  this 
opinion,  and  hear  them  say  with  a  puzzled  air, 
"  It  is  true  that  our  dear  countryman  Herr  Jus- 
tinus  Kerner  is  a  great  fool;  but  he  is  by  no 
means  an  excellent  general  of  cavalry."  Well, 
have  it  your  own  way.  I  am  willing  to  concede 
to  you  that  he  is  not  a  good  general. 

Herr  Carl  Mayer,  which  in  Latin  is  Carolns 
Magnus,  is  another  poet  of  the  Suabian  school, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  most  faithfully  reveals  its 
spirit  and  character :  he  is  a  dull,  insipid  gnat, 
and  sings  of  beetles  and  buttercups.  He  is  said  to 
be  very  famous  in  the  whole  vicinity  of  Waiblin- 
gen, in  front  of  whose  gates  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  statue  of  him — a  wooden  statue — life-size. 
This  wooden  image  of  the  poet  is  to  be  freshly 
painted  in  oil  colors  every  year, — every  year  in 
the  spring-time,  when  the  air  is  redolent  of  but- 
tercups and  the  hum  of  the  beetle  is  heard  o'er 
the  land. 

On  the  pedestal  will  be  legible  the  inscription : 
"  Commit  No  Nuisance  Here." 

I  am  assured  that  Herr  is  one  of  the  most 

excellent  poets  of  the  Suabian  school,  and  has 
only  lately  come  to  consciousness,  but  has  not 
yet  made  his  debut.  In  other  words,  he  has  not 
yet  published  his  poems.    I  am  told  that  he  sings 
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not  only  about  June  bugs  and  beetles,  but  also 
of  larks  and  quails,  which  is  certainly  very  praise- 
worthy of  him.  Larks  and  quails  deserve  indeed 
to  be  celebrated  in  song, — when  they  are  broiled. 

As  to  the  character  and  worth  of  Herr  's 

poems,  which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  I 
can  form  no  opinion ;  which  is  also  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  masterpieces  of  so  many  other  great 
unknowns  of  the  Suabian  school. 

The  Suabian  school  must  have  become  con- 
scious that  it  would  not  harm  them  if,  in  addition 
to  their  great  unknowns,  who  are  only  visible 
when  placed  under  a  microscope,  they  could  count 
among  their  number  a  few  petty  celebrities  who 
had  achieved  some  little  reputation,  not  only  in 
the  peaceful  precincts  of  the  Suabian  provinces, 
but  also  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  They  therefore 
addressed  themselves  to  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
the  crowned  singer,  who,  however,  declined. 
But  he  returned  a  friendly  greeting,  and  sent 
them  a  magnificent  copy  of  his  poems,  gilt-edged 
and  bound  in  red  morocco.  After  this  they  be- 
took themselves  to  Court  Counselor  Winkler, 
whose  poetic  fame  was  won  under  the  name  of 
Theodore  Hell ;  the  latter  replied  that  his  position 
as  publisher  of  an  "  Evening  Journal "  would  not 
allow  him  to  let  himself  be  enrolled  in  the  Sua- 
bian school.  Moreover,  he  purposed  founding  a 
Saxon  school  himself,  for  which  undertaking  he 
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had  already  engaged  a  considerable  number  of 
his  poetical  countrymen.  In  similar  manner  a 
few  celebrated  Upper- Lusatians  and  Farther-Pom- 
eranians also  declined  the  overtures  of  the  Sua- 
bian  school. 

In  this  extremity  the  Suabians  committed  a 
characteristic  Suabian  trick;  they  elected  as 
members  of  their  Suabian  school  a  Hungarian 
and  a  Caschub.  The  former,  the  Hungarian,  calls 
himself  Nickolas  Lenau,  and  has,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  July  by  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
alism, and  through  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  my 
friend  Laube,  won  a  reputation  which  to  a  certain 
degree  he  merits.  The  Hungarians  have  certainly 
lost  much  by  their  countryman  Lenau  joining  the 
Suabians,  but  as  long  as  they  retain  their  Tokay 
wine,  they  may  console  themselves  for  the  loss. 

The  other  acquisition  of  the  Suabian  school 
was  less  brilliant,  for  it  consisted  of  the  illustrious 
Wolfgang  Menzel,  who  first  saw  the  light  among 
the  Caschubs,  on  the  frontier  between  Poland  and 
Germany,  the  boundary  line  where  German  churl 
and  Slav  boor  are  as  one,  as  old  Voss  would  say ; 
old  Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  the  rude  and  unpol- 
ished, but  honest  Saxon  peasant,  who  in  his  feat- 
ures and  his  temperament  showed  all  the  German 
characteristics.  That  this  is  not  the  case  with 
Herr  Wolfgang  Menzel,  that  he  possesses  neither 
the  appearance  nor  the  traits  of  a  German,  I  have 
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clearly  proved  in  my  amiable  little  broclmre 
"  Touching  the  Informer."  Therein  I  remarked 
incidentally  that  I  should  not  have  published  that 
little  work  if  I  had  earlier  seen  the  treatises  on  the 
same  theme,  the  great  bombs  of  Ludwig  Börne 
and  David  Strauss.  But,  "out  of  respect  for  Wolf- 
gang Menzel,"  the  Censor  refused  his  imprimatur 
to  that  little  monograph,  which  was  intended  to 
be  the  preface  to  the  third  part  of  "  The  Salon," 
— and  the  poor  little  thing,  although  tame  enough 
as  regards  political  and  religious  matters,  was  com- 
pelled for  seven  long  months  to  wander  from  one 
censor  to  another,  until  at  last  in  sore  distress  it 
was  brought  to  light  of  day.  If,  gentle  reader, 
you  procure  the  booklet  in  person  at  the  bookstore 
of  Hoffman  and  Campe  in  Hamburg,  my  friend 
Julius  Campe  will  then  and  there  willingly  relate 
to  you  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  "  Touching  the 
Informer  "  into  print ;  how  it  was  insisted  that  the 
implication  of  the  title  must  be  supported  by  posi- 
tive authorities  ;  and  how  at  last  by  incontestable 
documentary  evidence,  that  is,  by  the  handwriting 
of  the  informer  himself,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Theodor  Mündt,  the  title  of  my  brochure  was 
most  brilliantly  vindicated.  What  answer  the 
illustrious  Menzel  made  to  this  is  perhaps  known 
to  you,  dear  reader. 

When  I  stripped  from  his  body,  piece  by 
piece,  the  tatters  of  his  false  patriotism  and  hypo- 
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critical  morality,  he  raised  a  terrible  clamor  that 
religion  was  in  danger;  that  the  pillars  of  the 
Church  were  being  shattered  ;  that  Heinrich  Heine 
was  destroying  Christianity  !  It  made  me  laugh 
heartily;  for  this  loud  outcry  reminded  me  of 
another  wretched  sinner,  who  in  the  market-place 
of  Lübeck  was  being  flogged  and  branded.  As 
soon  as  the  fiery  iron  touched  his  back  he  set  up 
a  terrible  shouting  and  hullabaloo :  "  Fire  !  fire  ! 
it  burns  !  it  burns  !  the  church  is  in  flames  f"  The 
old  women  were  frightened  at  this  alarm  of  fire, 
but  sensible  people  only  laughed,  and  said,  "  The 
miserable  rascal !  it  is  only  his  own  back  that 
burns.  The  church  stands  safely  on  its  old  place. 
But  for  fear  of  incendiarism,  the  police  has  pro- 
vided a  few  extra  fire-engines,  and  now,  out  of 
pious  precaution,  not  even  the  smoking  of  a  cigar 
shall  be  permitted  in  the  vicinity  of  religion." 

In  sooth,  never  was  Christianity  more  anxious- 
ly guarded  than  just  now. 

I  must  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict the  reports  that  Herr  Wolfgang  Menzel, 
through  the  pressure  of  his  colleagues,  had  at  last 
determined  to  make  use  of  the  magnanimity  with 
which  I  offered  him  an  occasion  to  free  himself 
from  the  charge  of  personal  cowardice.  I  will 
confess  honestly  that  I  always  expected  that  I 
would  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place  wThen  and 
where  the  champion  of  patriotism,  of  virtue,  and 
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of  religion  would  show  himself  in  all  his  manhood. 
But,  alas  !  until  this  hour  I  have  waited  in  vain ; 
and  the  witlings  of  the  German  press  have  ban- 
tered me  not  a  little  on  my  credulity.  Wags  have 
even  carried  the  jest  so  far  as  to  write  me  a  letter 
in  the  name  of  the  unhappy  wife  of  the  informer, 
wherein  the  poor  woman  is  made  to  complain 
bitterly  of  her  domestic  troubles  since  the  appear- 
ance of  my  article  against  her  husband,  who  now 
seeks  to  play  the  hero  at  home.  At  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  "  cowardice  "  he  flies  into  a 
rage.  Otie  evening  he  spanked  his  little  child 
for  innocently  drawing  on  the  wall  the  picture  of 
a  trembling  hare.  Recently  he  had  come  home 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  furious  with  anger 
and  railing  like  Ajax  because,  during  the  discus- 
sion of  a  question  of  law,  "  may  a  person  hold  an- 
other up  to  public  ridicule  without  being  punished 
for  it?"  all  eyes  had  been  directed  on  him.  At 
another  time  he  had  wept  bitterly  because  one  of 
those  ungrateful  Jews  whom  he  had  been  seeking 
to  emancipate,  said  to  his  very  face  in  his  Jewish 
jargon,  "  You  are  no  patriot,  you  do  nothing  for 
the  people,  you  are  not  the  gaffer,  you  are.  only 
the  gammer  of  the  fatherland." 

But  his  wailings  reached  their  climax  at  night, 
and  his  sighings  and  moanings  were  enough  to 
melt  the  heart  of  a  stone.  "  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  was  no  longer  endurable,"  so  ran  the  pre- 
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tended  letter,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
she  herself  offered  to  fight  with  me  in  place  of 
her  timorous  husband.     "  Your  obedient  servant.'' 

As  I  read  this  letter,  and  in  my  simplicity  did 
not  at  first  see  through  the  transparent  hoax,  I 
exclaimed  enthusiastically,  "  Admirable  woman  ! 
noble  Suabian  !  worthy  of  thy  mothers,  who  once 
carried  their  husbands  pick-a-back  to  Weinsburg." 

In  fact,  the  Suabian  women  seem  to  possess 
more  energy  than  their  husbands,  who  not  seldom 
grasp  their  swords  only  at  the  bidding  of  their 
wives.  I  know  a  fair  Suabian  who  for  years  has 
waged  war  against  me  more  furiously  than  twenty 
devils,  and  who  still  pursues  me  with  unrelenting 
enmity. 

A  naturalist  has  observed  quite  correctly  that 
in  the  summer,  especially  in  the  dog  days,  much 
more  is  written  against  me  than  in  winter. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  it  is  not  a  poet's 
affectation  of  superiority  which  restrains  me  from 
discussing  those  attacks.  To  a  certain  degree  I 
am  tongue-tied  when,  in  order  to  defend  myself 
against  charges  of  immorality,  or  irreligious  fri- 
volity, or  even  political  inconsistency,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  the  inspiring  cause  of  all  my 
doings  and  endeavors. 

As  regards  my  adversaries,  I  find  myself  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  friend  Semilasso,  who, 
somewhere  in  his  description  of  his  travels  in 
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Africa,  most  happily  describes  my  feelings.  He 
relates  that  while  spending  a  night  in  a  Bedouin 
camp,  a  multitude  of  dogs  kept  up  an  incessant 
barking,  howling,  and  whining,  which,  however, 
did  not  at  all  hinder  him  from  sleeping  ;  "  If  there 
had  been  but  one  yelping  cur,"  he  continues,  "  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  close  an  eye  the 
whole  night."  That  is  just  it:  the  yelping  pack 
is  so  numerous,  the  poodle  vies  with  the  spitz-dog, 
the  latter  with  the  good-natured  terrier,  which  in 
turn  rivals  the  noble  greyhound,  or  the  pious 
bull-dog, — each  seeks  to  outbark  the  others,  and 
it  is  just  because  the  insolent  clamor  of  each  in- 
dividual beast  is  swallowed  up  in  the  mingled 
howl,  that  all  the  barking  of  the  curs  disturbs  me 
so  little. 

No,  Herr  Gustav  Pfizer,  as  wTell  as  the  others, 
has  never  disturbed  my  slumbers,  and  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  no  bitterness  rankles  in 
my  heart  at  mention  of  this  poetling ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  I  cannot  pass  him  by  un- 
noticed, for  the  Suabian  school  counts  him  as  one 
of  its  own — strangely  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  clique,  he  flutters  about 
more  like  a  meditative  bat  than  like  a  genial 
May-bug,  and  he  exhales,  not  the  fragrance  of 
buttercups,  but  rather  the  mustiness  of  Schubart's 
burial  vault.  His  poems  were  once  sent  to  me 
from  Stuttgart,  and  the  friendly  words  wTith  which 
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they  were  accompanied  led  me  to  cast  a  cursory 
glance  over  them ;  I  found  them  consummately 
wretched.  I  can  also  say  the  same  of  his  prose  ; 
it  is  emphatically  bad.  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
read  nothing  of  his  prose  except  a  dissertation 
which  was  directed  against  me.  It  is  dull,  and 
unskillful,  and  written  in  a  miserable  style.  The 
latter  is  the  more  unpardonable  since  the  whole 
coterie  bands  together  to  furnish  the  materials. 
The  cleverest  thing  in  the  whole  treatise  is  the 
well-known  trick  of  gathering  together  garbled 
sentences  from  an  author's  most  heterogeneous 
works,  in  order  to  impute  to  him  at  will  any  be- 
lief or  unbelief.  It  is  true,  the  trick  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  always  a  safe  one,  for  refutation  is  im- 
possible to  the  author  who  is  attacked,  unless  he 
were  to  write  whole  volumes  to  prove  that  one  of 
the  passages  cited  was  meant  humorously ;  that 
another,  although  seriously  meant,  had  reference 
to  a  preceding  sentence,  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  furthermore,  that  closely  related  sentences 
have  been  torn,  not  only  out  of  their  logical,  but 
also  out  of  their  chronological  connection,  in  order 
that  a  few  apparent  inconsistencies  might  be 
singled  out.  These  very  inconsistencies,  however, 
would  show  the  very  highest  degree  of  consist- 
ency if  the  chronological  succession,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  necessary  temporary 
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expedients,  are  considered.  Alas  !  if  one  would 
only  consider  how  wonderfully  complicated  must 
be  the  strategy  of  an  author  who  battles  for  the 
cause  of  European  liberty ;  how  his  tactics  are 
subject  to  all  manner  of  variations;  how  to-day 
he  must  contend  for  a  matter  as  if  of  the  utmost 
importance,  which  on  the  morrow  may  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  him  ;  how  to-day  he  must  defend 
or  attack  one  point,  to-morrow  another,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  opposition,  the  changing 
alliances,  and  as  the  victories  or  reverses  of  the 
day  may  demand  ! 

The  only  thing  new  and  original  that  I  have 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise  of  Gustav 
Pfizer  was  here  and  there  not  only  a  tricky  per- 
version of  the  literal  meaning  of  my  writings,  but 
even  a  forgery  of  my  very  words.  This  is  new, 
this  is  original, — at  least  until  now  no  author  in 
Germany  has  forged  his  quotations.  But  Herr 
Gustav  Pfizer  seems  still  to  be  a  young  beginner ; 
he  has  a  natural  talent  for  forgery  running  in  his 
fingers,  but  there  is  a  certain  embarrassment 
noticeable  in  him  in  carrying  his  ideas  into  exe- 
cution, and  when,  for  instance,  he  quotes  the  word 
"  host  "  instead  of  the  usual  "  consecrated  wafer  " 
of  the  text,  or  when  he  repeatedly  cites  the  word 
"  divine  "  instead  of  "  excellent,''  as  in  the  origi- 
nal,— he  does  not  yet  know  exactly  what  use  to 
make  of  the'  forgery.    He  is  a  young  beginner, 
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but  his  talent  is  indisputable  ;  he  has  shown  that 
clearly,  and  the  popular  recognition  cannot  be 
denied  him.  He  deserves  that  Wolfgang  Menzel, 
the  Valiant,  should  crown  him  with  his  mustiest 
laurel  wreath. 

But  I  advise  him  not  to  cultivate  his  talent  any- 
further.  He  might  otherwise  be  led  some  time 
to  exercise  his  noble  talent  of  forgery  in  matters 
not  literary ;  and  there  are  countries  where  such 
doings  are  rewarded  with  a  hempen  collar.  At 
the  Old  Bailey,  in  London,  I  once  saw  a  man  hung 
for  having  forged  a  draft ;  and  the  poor  rascal 
may  perhaps  have  been  forced  to  it  by  hunger, 
and  not  out  of  knavery,  or  for  mere  glory,  or  even 
for  a  little  praise  in  the  journals  of  Stuttgart,  or 
to  earn  a  small  literary  trinkgeld. 

On  this  account  I  pitied  the  poor  wretch,  at 
whose  execution  there  were  many  delays.  It  is 
an  error  to  believe  that  hanging  is  expeditiously 
done  in  England.  The  preparations  lasted  almost 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  vexes  me  to  this  day 
when  I  think  with  what  tardiness  the  noose  was 
placed  aroiind  his  neck  and  the  white  cap  drawn 
over  his  eyes.  By  his  side  stood  his  friends, 
probably  the  associates  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged,  awaiting  the  moment  when  they  might 
render  him  the  last  act  of  love.  This  last  act  of 
love  consists  in  clinging  with  their  utmost  weight 
to  the  legs  of  their  struggling,  strangling  friend, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  death  agonies. 
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I  have  spoken  of  Herr  Gustav  Pfizer  because  I 
could  not  altogether  skip  him  in  a  review  of  the 
Suabian  school.  I  may  safely  say,  however,  that, 
in  the  good  nature  of  my  heart,  I  do  not  bear  the 
least  malice  against  Herr  Pfizer.  On  the  contrary, 
should  I  ever  be  in  a  position  to  render  him  an 
act  of  kindness,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  not  long 
let  him  kick. 

.  .  .  And  now,  dear  reader,  let  us  converse 
seriously.  The  jesting  tone,  the  light  and  jovial 
mood,  that  inspired  me  while  I  wrote  the  forego- 
ing pages  would  ill  comport  with  what  I  am  now 
about  to  say.  A  sense  of  oppression  weighs  on 
my  mind,  a  something  which  I  may  not  freely 
discuss,  and  yet  concerning  which  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  speak  without  ambiguity.  I  feel  a 
sincere  repugnance  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the 
Suabian  school,  of  Ludwig  Unland,  the  great 
poet,  whom  I  almost  fear  to  insult  by  conjoining 
him  in  my  thoughts  with  such  a  pitiful  company. 
And  yet,  since  those  poetlings  count  Ludwig 
Uhland  as  one  of  themselves,  and  even  proclaim 
him  as  the  chief  of  their  fellowship,  to  pass  over 
his  name  in  silence  might  be  considered  disin- 
genuous. Far  be  it  from  me  to  seek  to  depreciate 
his  worth ;  on  the  contrary,  I  desire  to  express 
in  the  heartiest  of  words  my  admiration  for  his 
poetical  creations.  A  more  fitting  opportunity 
to  do  so  will  soon  offer  itself.    I  shall  then  show 
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satisfactorily  that  while  in  my  earlier  criticism1  of 
this  excellent  poet,  a  touch  of  dissatisfaction  or  of 
temporary  ill-humor  may  have  crept  in,  yet  I 
never  entertained  the  purpose  of  depreciating  his 
true  worth  or  his  talents.  It  is  only  concerning 
his  literary-historical  tendencies,  the  external  re- 
lations of  his  muse,  that  I  was  compelled  to  frankly 
express  certain  views,  which  were  perhaps  dis- 
pleasing to  his  friends,  but  which  were  neverthe- 
less well  founded.  For  when  I  criticised  Ludwig 
Uhland  in  connection  with  the  Romantic  School, 
in  the  book  bearing  that  title,  I  showed  clearly 
enough:  that  our  excellent  bard  had  not  produced 
a  new  and  original  style  of  minstrelsy,  but  that  he 
merely  repeated  docilely  the  tones  of  the  romantic 
school ;  I  showed  that  since  the  poems  of  the 
comrades  of  his  school  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
Uhland's  poems  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
surviving  lyrical  memorial  of  the  spirit  of  the 
romantic  school,  but  that  the  poet  himself,  to- 
gether with  his  whole  school,  has  long  been  dead. 
Like  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  Fouque,  so  also  Uhland 
has  long  since  ceased  to  live,  and  he  possesses  only 
this  great  merit  over  those  noble  corpses,  that  he 
has  realized  the  fact  of  his  death,  and  for  twenty 
years  has  ceased  to  write.  In  truth,  it  is  a  spec- 
tacle, as  disgusting  as  it  is  ridiculous,  when  my 
Suabian  poetlings  count  Uhland  as  one  of  them- 

1  See  The  Romantic  School. — Translator. 
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selves,  when  they  take  the  great  dead  from  out 
his  grave,  clap  a  little  Suabian  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  drag  him  into  the  contracted  quarters  of  their 
school,  or,  when  they  go  even  so  far  as  to  robe 
the  dead  hero  in  a  full  suit  of  armor,  mount  him 
on  a  spirited  steed,  as  the  Spaniards  of  old  did 
their  Cid,  and  in  like  manner  let  him  dash  against 
those  heretics,  the  scorners  of  the  Suabian  school. 

That  yet  was  lacking,  that  in  the  realms  of  art 
I  should  have  to  battle  with  the  dead  !  Alas  ! 
often  enough  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  in  other 
fields,  and  I  assure  you  by  all  the  sorrows  of  my 
soul,  such  a  combat  is  the  most  odious  and  re- 
pulsive of  all  No  fierce  passion  urges  them  on, 
blow  answering  blow,  until  the  staggering  com- 
batants sink  to  the  earth,  and  bleed  away  their 
lives.  Alas  !  the  dead  exhaust  us  more  by  weari- 
ness than  by  wounds,  and  the  combat  becomes  at 
last  a  duel  of  deadly  ennui.  Do  you  know  the 
story  of  the  young  knight  who  journeyed  into  the 
enchanted  forest  ?  Golden  were  his  locks,  proudly 
waved  the  plumes  o'er  his  helmet,  through  the 
opening  of  his  visor  glowed  his  cheeks  with  the 
ruddy  tints  of  health,  and  under  his  bright  and  lus- 
trous armor  his  heart  throbbed  with  impetuous 
valor.  But  oh,  how  strangely  the  winds  whis- 
pered through  the  forest !  The  trees,  some  of 
which  were  hideously  distorted,  reminding  one 
of  misshapen  human  beings,  waved  to  and  fro 
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most  uncannily.  From  out  the  shrubbery 
peered,  here  and  there,  a  white,  spectral- like 
bird,  with  a  mocking,  tittering  laugh.  All  sorts 
of  strange  and  curious  animals  glided  like  shadows 
through  the  bushes.  Occasionally  might  be  heard 
the  chirping  of  a  harmless  finch,  and,  here  and 
there,  from  among  the  broad-leaved  climbing 
plants  some  sweet  and  modest  flower  nodded  a 
greeting.  But  the  young  knight  pressed  ever 
farther  on,  and  at  last  cried  out  defiantly :  "  When 
am  I  to  behold  the  champion  who  will  measure 
swords  with  me?"  Then  a  tall,  meagre  knight, 
with  closed  visor,  drew  near,  not  with  a  quick, 
vigorous  step,  and  yet  with  a  not  unsteady  gait, 
and  ranged  himself  for  combat.  His  helmet  was 
all  battered  and  dented  ;  his  armor  not  poor,  but 
weather-beaten  ;  his  sword  full  of  notches,  but  of 
the  best  steel ;  and  his  arm  was  strong.  I  know 
not  how  long  the  two  fought  with  one  another, 
but  it  must  have  been  for  a  long  time,  for  mean- 
while the  leaves  began  to  fall,  and  the  trees  stood 
bare  and  leafless,  and  then  again  began  to  bud 
anew,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  verdure  came 
again,  and  so  the  seasons  came  and  went, — with- 
out it  being  noticed  by  the  two  combatants,  who 
still  hewed  and  hacked  at  one  another,  at  first 
savagely  and  ferociously,  later  less  violently,  and 
then  even  somewhat  languidly,  until  finally  they 
let  their  swords  sink,  and,  gasping  with  exhaust- 
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ion,  raised  their  visors — what  a  sight  was  there  ! 
The  one  knight,  he  who  had  been  challenged  to 
the  combat,  was  a  corpse,  and  the  opened  visor 
disclosed  a  grinning,  fleshless  skull.  The  other 
knight,  who  had  entered  the  forest  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  had  now  the  sallow,  sunken  visage  of 
an  old  man,  and  his  hair  was  white  as  snow. — 
High  overhead,  from  the  tree-tops,  could  be  heard 
the  mocking  titter  of  those  white  spectral  birds. 
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thrilling  adventures  of  the  valiant  knight.  In 
my  childish  simplicity  I  took  everything  for  sober 
reality ;  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the  mishaps 
which  fate  visited  upon  the  poor  hero,  I  thought 
it  must  be  just  so,  and  imagined  that  the  being 
laughed  at  was  as  much  a  part  of  heroism  as  being 
wounded  ;  and  the  former  vexed  me  just  as  sorely 
as  the  latter  grieved  my  heart.  I  was  a  child, 
and  knew  not  then  how  much  irony  God  had  in- 
terwoven into  the  world,  and  which  the  great  poet 
has  imitated  in  his  printed  miniature  world  ; — and 
I  wept  most  bitterly  when  for  all  his  chivalry  and 
generosity  the  noble  knight  received  only  ingrati- 
tude and  beatings.  As  I  was  unpracticed  in  read- 
ing, I  pronounced  every  word  aloud,  and  so  the 
birds  and  the  trees,  the  brooks  and  the  flowers, 
could  hear  all  I  read,  and  as  these  innocent  creat- 
ures of  nature  are,  like  children,  ignorant  of  the 
irony  of  the  world,  they  too  took  it  all  for  sober 
earnest,  and  wept  with  me  over  the  sorrows  of  the 
unfortunate  knight.  Even  an  old  worn-out  oak 
sobbed  aloud,  and  the  water-fall  shook  more  vehe- 
mently his  white  beard,  and  seemed  to  scold  at  the 
wickedness  of  the  world.  We  felt  that  the  heroism 
of  the  knight  was  none  the  less  worthy  of  admi- 
ration because  the  lion  turned  away  from  him 
and  refused  to  fight,  and  that  if  his  body  was 
weak  and  withered,  his  armor  rusty,  his  steed  a 
miserable  jade,  his  deeds  were  all  the  more  praise- 
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worthy  on  that  account.  We  despised  the  vulgar 
rabble  who  beat  and  rudely  maltreated  the  poor 
hero,  and  still  greater  contempt  did  we  feel  for 
the  rabble  of  higher  rank,  who,  gayly  decked  in 
silk  attire,  wTith  their  courtly  phrases  and  ducal 
titles,  jeered  at  a  man  who  w7as  far  their  superior 
in  powrers  of  mind  and  nobility  of  soul.  Dulcin- 
ea's  knight  rose  ever  higher  in  my  esteem,  and 
my  love  for  him  grew  stronger  and  stronger  the 
longer  I  read  in  that  wonderful  book,  which  I 
continued  to  do  daily  in  that  same  garden,  so  that 
wrhen  autumn  came  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
story, — and  never  shall  I  forget  the  day  when  I 
read  of  that  wroeful  combat,  in  which  the  knight 
was  so  ignominiously  vanquished  ! 

It  was  a  gloomy  day ;  dark,  dismal  clouds 
swept  over  a  leaden  sky,  the  yellow  leaves  wrere 
falling  sorrowfully  from  the  trees,  heavy  tear- 
drops hung  from  the  last  flowers,  which,  sad  and 
withered,  mournfully  drooped  their  dying  heads, 
the  nightingale's  song  had  long  since  died  away, 
from  every  side  images  of  desolation  and  decay 
stared  at  me, — and  my  heart  was  like  to  break  as 
I  read  how  the  noble  knight,  stunned  and  bruised, 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  through  his 
closed  visor,  in  tones  faint  and  feeble,  like  a  voice 
from  the  grave,  said  to  the  victor :  "  Dulcinea  is 
the  most  beautiful  lady  in  the  world,  and  I  am  the 
most  unhappy  knight  on  earth,  but  it  is  not  meet 
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that  my  weakness  should  belie  this  truth — so  on 
with  your  lance,  Sir  Knight." 

Alas  !  this  brilliant  knight  of  the  silver  moon, 
who  vanquished  the  bravest  and  noblest  man  in 
the  world,  was  only  a  disguised  barber  ! 


It  is  now  eight  years  since  I  wrote  the  foregoing 
lines  for  the  Fourth  part  of  the  "  Reisebilder,"  in 
which  I  described  the  impression  which  the  read- 
ing of  Don  Quixote  had  made  on  my  mind  many 
years  ago.  Good  Heavens  !  how  swiftly  time  flies  ! 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  that  in 
the  Avenue  of  Sighs,  in  the  court-garden  at  Düs- 
seldorf, I  finished  reading  the  book,  and  my  heart 
is  still  moved  with  admiration  for  the  deeds  and 
sufferings  of  the  noble  knight.  Has  my  heart  re- 
mained constant  in  this  ever  since,  or  has  it,  after 
passing  through  a  wonderful  cycle,  returned  to  the 
emotions  of  childhood  ?  The  latter  may  well  be 
the  case,  for  I  remember  that  during  each  lustrum 
of  my  life  Don  Quixote  has  made  a  different  im- 
pression upon  me.  When  I  was  blossoming  into 
adolescence,  and  with  inexperienced  hands  sought 
to  pluck  the  roses  of  life,  climbed  the  loftiest 
peaks  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  at 
night  dreamed  of  naught  else  but  eagles  and 
chaste  maidens,  then  Don  Quixote  was  to  me  a 
very  unsatisfactory  book,  and  if  it  chanced  to  fall 
in  my  way  I  involuntarily  shoved  it  aside.    At  a 
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later  period,  when  I  had  ripened  into  manhood, 
I  became  to  a  certain  degree  reconciled  to  Dul- 
cinea's  luckless  champion,  and  I  began  to  laugh 
at  him.  The  fellow  is  a  fool,  said  L  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  lean 
knight  and  his  fat  squire  have  ever  followed  me 
in  all  the  journeyings  of  my  life,  particularly  when 
I  came  to  any  critical  turning  point.  Thus  I 
recollect  that  while  making  the  journey  to  France, 
one  morning  in  the  post-chaise  I  awakened  from  a 
half-feverish  slumber,  and  saw  in  the  early  morn- 
ing mist  two  well-known  figures  riding  by  my 
side.  The  one  on  my  right  was  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha,  mounted  on  his  lean,  abstract  Rosinante, 
the  other  on  my  left  was  Sancho  Panza,  on  his 
substantial,  positive  gray  donkey.  We  had  just 
reached  the  French  frontier.  The  noble  Manch- 
ean  bowed  his  head  reverently  before  the  tri- 
colored  flag,  which  fluttered  towards  us  from  the 
high  post  that  marks  the  boundary  line.  Our 
good  Sancho  saluted  wTith  a  somewhat  less  cordial 
nod  the  'first  French  gensdarmes  whom  we  saw 
approaching  near  by.  At  last  my  two  friends 
pushed  on  ahead,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them,  only 
now  and  then  I  caught  the  sound  of  Rosinante's 
spirited  neighing,  and  the  donkey's  responsive 
bray. 

At  that  time  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  ri- 
diculousness of  Don  Quixotism  consisted  in  the 
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fact  that  the  noble  knight  endeavored  to  recall  a 
long-perished  past  back  to  life,  and  his  poor  limbs 
and  back  came  into  painful  contact  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  present.  Alas !  I  have  since 
learned  that  it  is  an  equally  ungrateful  folly  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  future  prematurely  into  the 
present,  and  that  for  such  an  assault  upon  the 
weighty  interests  of  the  day,  one  possesses  but  a 
very  sorry  steed,  a  brittle  armor,  and  an  equally 
frail  body  !  And  the  wise  man  dubiously  shakes 
his  sage  head  at  the  one,  as  well  as  at  the 
other,  of  these  Quixotisms. — But  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  is  still  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world  ;  although  I  lie  stretched  upon  the  earth, 
helpless  and  miserable,  I  will  never  take  back  that 
assertion,  I  cannot  do  otherwise, — on  with  your 
lances,  ye  Knights  of  the  Silver  Moon,  ye  dis- 
guised barbers  ! 

What  leading  idea  guided  Cervantes  when  he 
wrote  his  great  book  ?  Was  his  purpose  merely 
the  destruction  of  the  romances  of  knight-errantry, 
the  reading  of  which  at  that  time  was  so  much 
the  rage  in  Spain  that  both  clerical  and  secular 
ordinances  against  them  were  powerless  ?  Or  did 
he  seek  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  all  manifestations 
of  human  enthusiasm  in  general,  military  heroism 
in  particular  ?  Ostensibly  he  aimed  only  to  satir- 
ize the  romances  above  referred  to,  and  through 
the  exposition  of  their  absurdities  deliver  them 
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over  to  universal  derision,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
them.  In  this  he  succeeded  most  brilliantly  ;  for 
that  which  neither  the  exhortations  from  the  pul- 
pit, nor  the  threats  of  the  authorities  could  effect, 
that  a  poor  writer  accomplished  with  his  pen. 
He  destroyed  the  romances  of  chivalry  so  effect- 
ually that  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Don 
Quixote  the  taste  for  that  class  of  literature  wholly 
died  out  in  Spain,  and  no  more  of  that  order  were 
printed.  But  the  pen  of  a  man  of  genius  is  always 
greater  than  he  himself ;  it  extends  far  beyond  his 
temporary  purpose,  and  without  being  himself 
clearly  conscious  of  it,  Cervantes  wrote  the  great- 
est satire  against  human  enthusiasm.  He  had  not 
the  least  presentiment  of  this,  for  he  himself  was 
a  hero,  who  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life  in  chivalrous  conflicts,  and  who  in  his  old  age 
was  wront  to  rejoice  that  he  had  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  although  he  paid  for  this 
glory  with  the  loss  of  his  left  hand. 

The  biographers  can  tell  us  but  little  concerning 
the  person  or  private  life  of  the  poet  who  wrote 
Don  Quixote.  We  do  not  lose  much  by  the 
omission  of  such  details,  which  are  generally  picked 
up  from  the  female  gossips  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  see  only  the  outer  shell ;  but  we  see  the 
man,  his  true,  sincere,  unslandered  self. 

He  was  a  handsome,  powerful  man,  Don  Mi- 
guel Cervantes  de  Saavedra.     He  had  a  high 
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forehead,  and  a  large  heart.  His  eyes  possessed 
a  wonderful  magic,  just  as  there  are  people  who 
can  look  into  the  earth,  and  see  the  hidden  treas- 
ures and  the  dead  that  lie  buried  there,  so  the 
eye  of  the  great  poet  could  penetrate  the  breasts 
of  men,  and  see  distinctly  all  that  was  concealed 
there.  To  the  good  his  look  was  as  a  ray  of  sun- 
light gladdening  and  illuminating  the  heart;  to  the 
bad  his  glance  was  a  sword,  sharply  piercing  their 
souls.  His  searching  eyes  penetrated  to  the  very 
soul  of  a  person,  and  questioned  it,  and  if  it  refused  to 
answer,  he  put  it  to  the  torture,  and  the  soul  lay 
stretched  bleeding  on  the  rack,  while  perhaps  the 
body  assumed  an  air  of  condescending  superiority. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  formed  a  dis- 
like for  him,  and  gave  him  but  scant  assistance 
in  his  journey  through  life  ?  He  never  achieved 
rank  or  position,  and  from  all  his  toilsome  pil- 
grimages he  brought  back  no  pearls,  but  only 
empty  shells.  It  is  said  that  he  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  money,  but  I  assure  you  he  fully 
appreciated  its  worth  when  he  had  no  more.  But 
he  never  prized  it  as  highly  as  he  did  his  honor. 
He  had  debts,  and  in  one  of  his  writings,  in  which 
Apollo  is  supposed  to  grant  to  the  poets  a  charter 
of  privileges,  the  first  paragraph  declares  :  When 
a  poet  says  he  has  no  money,  his  simple  assurance 
shall  suffice,  and  no  oath  shall  be  required  of  him. 
He  loved  music,  flowers,  and  women,  but  in  his 
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love  for  the  latter  he  sometimes  fared  very  badly, 
particularly  in  his  younger  days.  Did  the  con- 
sciousness of  future  greatness  console  him,  when 
pert  young  roses  stung  him  with  their  thorns  ? — 
Once  on  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  while  yet  a 
young  gallant,  he  walked  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  in  company  of  a  pretty  girl  of  sweet  six- 
teen, who  continually  mocked  at  his  tender 
speeches.  The  sun  had  not  yet  set,  it  still  glowed 
with  all  its  golden  splendor,  but  high  up  in  the 
heavens  was  the  moon,  pale  and  insignificant,  like 
a  little  white  cloud.  "  See'st  thou,"  said  the 
young  poet  to  his  sweetheart.  "  see'st  thou  yonder 
small,  pale  disk  ?  The  river  by  our  side  in  which 
it  mirrors  itself  seems  to  receive  its  pitiful  reflex 
on  its  proud  bosom  merely  out  of  compassion,  and 
the  curling  billows  at  times  cast  it  disdainfully 
aside  towards  the  shore.  But  wait  until  day  fades 
into  twilight ;  as  soon  as  darkness  descends  yon- 
der pale  orb  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
will  flood  the  whole  stream  with  its  silvery  light, 
and  the  haughty  billows  that  before  were  so  scorn- 
ful will  then  tremble  with  ecstasy  at  sight  of  the 
lovely  moon,  and  roll  rapturously  towards  it." 

The  history  of  poets  must  be  sought  for  in  their 
works,  for  there  are  to  be  found  their  most  con- 
fidential confessions.  In  all  his  writings,  in  his 
dramas  even  more  than  in  Don  Quixote,  we  see, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  Cervantes  had 
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long  been  a  soldier.  In  fact,  the  Roman  proverb, 
"  Living  means  fighting,  "  finds  a  double  applica- 
tion in  his  case.  He  took  part  as  a  common  sol- 
dier in  most  of  those  fierce  games  of  war  which 
King  Philip  II  carried  on  in  all  countries  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  his  own  pleasure.  The  circum- 
stance that  Cervantes  devoted  his  whole  youth  to 
the  service  of  the  greatest  champion  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  that  he  fought  to  advance  Catholic  in- 
terests, warrants  the  assumption  that  he  had  those 
interests  at  heart,  and  hence  refutes  the  widely- 
spread  opinion  that  only  the  fear  of  the  Inquisition 
withheld  him  from  discussing  in  Don  Quixote  the 
great  Protestant  questions  of  the  time.  No,  Cer- 
vantes was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  he  not  only  bled  physically  in  knightly  com- 
bats for  her  blessed  banner,  but  his  whole  soul 
suffered  a  most  painful  martyrdom  during  his 
many  years  of  captivity  among  the  Unbelievers. 

We  are  indebted  to  accident  for  most  of  the 
details  of  Cervantes's  doings  while  in  Algiers,  and 
here  we  recognize  in  the  great  poet  an  equally 
great  hero.  The  history  of  his  captivity  gives  a 
most  emphatic  contradiction  to  the  melodious  lie 
of  that  polished  man  of  the  world,  who  made  Au- 
gustus and  the  German  pedants  believe  that  he 
was  a  poet,  and  that  poets  are  cowards.  No,  the 
true  poet  is  also  a  true  hero,  and  in  his  breast  dwells 
that  God-like  patience,  which,  as  the  Spaniards 
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say,  is  a  second  fount  of  courage.  There  is  no 
more  elevating  spectacle  than  that  of  the  noble 
Castilian  who  serves  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as  a  slave, 
constantly  meditating  an  escape,  with  unflagging 
energy  preparing  his  bold  plans,  composedly  fac- 
ing all  dangers,  and  when  the  enterprise  miscar- 
ries, is  ready  to  submit  to  torture  and  death  rath- 
er than  betray  his  accomplices.  The  blood-thirsty 
master  of  his  body  becomes  disarmed  by  such 
grand  magnanimity  and  virtue.  The  tiger  spares 
the  fettered  lion,  and  trembles  before  the  terrible 
"  One-  Arm,"  whom  with  but  a  single  word  he 
could  dispatch  to  his  death.  Cervantes  is  known 
in  all  Algiers  as  "  One-Arm,"  and  the  Dey  con- 
fesses that  only  when  he  knows  that  the  one-armed 
Spaniard  is  in  safe-keeping  can  he  sleep  soundly 
at  night,  assured  of  the  safety  of  his  city,  his  army, 
and  his  slaves. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  Cervantes  was 
always  a  common  soldier,  but  even  in  so  sub- 
ordinate a  position  he  succeeded  in  distinguishing 
himself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  great  general,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and 
on  his  return  from  Italy  to  Spain  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  most  complimentary  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  king,  in  which  his  ad- 
vancement was  most  emphatically  urged.  When 
the  Algerine  corsairs,  who  captured  him  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  beheld  these  letters,  they  took 
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him  to  be  a  person  of  the  highest  rank  and  im- 
portance, and  hence  demanded  so  large  a  ransom 
that  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  and  sacrifices 
his  family  were  not  able  to  purchase  his  freedom, 
and  the  unfortunate  poet's  captivity  was  thereby 
prolonged  and  embittered.  Thus  the  recognition 
of  his  merits  became  an  additional  source  of  mis- 
fortune, and  thus  to  the  very  end  of  his  days  was 
he  mocked  by  that  cruel  dame,  the  Goddess  For- 
tuna, who  never  forgives  genius  for  having  achieved 
fame  and  honor  without  her  assistance. 

But  are  the  misfortunes  of  a  man  of  genius  al- 
ways the  work  of  blind  chance,  or  do  they  neces- 
sarily follow  from  his  inner  nature  and  environ- 
ment ?  Does  his  soul  enter  into  strife  with  the 
world  of  reality,  or  do  the  coarse  realities  begin 
the  unequal  conflict  with  his  noble  soul  ? 

Society  is  a  republic.  When  an  individual 
strives  to  rise,  the  collective  masses  press  him  back 
through  ridicule  and  abuse.  No  one  shall  be 
wiser  or  better  than  the  rest.  But  against  him, 
who  by  the  invincible  power  of  genius  towers 
above  the  vulgar  masses,  society  launches  its  os- 
tracism, and  persecutes  him  so  mercilessly  with 
scoffing  and  slander,  that  he  is  finally  compelled 
to  withdraw  into  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts. 

Verily,  society  is  republican  in  its  very  essence. 
Every  sovereignty,  intellectual  as  well  as  material, 
is  hated  by  it.    The  latter  oftener  gives  aid  to  the 
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former  than  is  generally  imagined.  We  ourselves 
came  to  this  conclusion  soon  after  the  revolution 
of  July,  when  the  spirit  of  republicanism  mani- 
fested itself  in  all  social  relations.  Our  republic- 
ans hated  the  laurels  of  a  great  poet  even  as  they 
hated  the  purple  of  a  great  king.  They  sought 
to  level  the  intellectual  inequalities  of  mankind, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  all  ideas  that  had 
been  produced  on  the  soil  of  the  state  as  general 
property,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  de- 
cree an  equality  of  style  also.  In  sooth  a  good 
style  was  decried  as  something  aristocratic,  and 
we  heard  manifold  assertions :  "  A  true  dem- 
ocrat must  write  in  the  style  of  the  people — 
sincere,  natural,  crude."  Most  of  the  Party  of 
Action1  succeeded  easily  in  doing  this,  but  not 
every  one  possesses  the  gift  of  writing  badly,  es- 
pecially if  one  has  previously  formed  the  habit  of 
writing  well,  and  then  it  was  at  once  said  :  "  That 
is  an  aristocrat,  a  lover  of  style,  a  friend  of  art, 
an  enemy  of  the  people."  They  were  surely 
honest  in  their  views,  like  Saint  Hieronymus,  who 
considered  his  good  style  a  sin,  and  gave  himself 
sound  scourgings  for  it. 

Just  as  little  as  we  find  anti-Catholic,  so  also  do 
we  fail  to  discover  anti-absolutistic  strains  in  Don 
Quixote.    The  critics  wTho  think  that  they  scent 


1  This  was  the  name  adopted  by  the  democratic  agitators  of  the 
time. — Translator. 
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such  sentiments  therein  are  clearly  in  error.  Cer- 
vantes was  the  son  of  a  school,  which  went  so  far  as 
to  poetically  idealize  the  idea  of  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  sovereign.  And  that  sovereign 
was  the  King  of  Spain  at  a  time  when  its  majesty 
dazzled  the  whole  world.  The  common  soldier 
felt  himself  a  ray  in  that  halo  of  glory,  and  will- 
ingly sacrificed  his  individual  freedom  to  gratify 
the  national  pride  of  the  Castilian. 

The  political  grandeur  of  Spain  at  that  time 
contributed  not  a  little  to  exalt  and  enlarge  the 
hearts  of  her  poets.  In  the  mind  of  a  Spanish 
poet,  as  in  the  realm  of  Charles  V,  the  sun  never 
set.  The  fierce  wars  against  the  Moors  were 
ended,  and  as  after  a  storm  the  flowers  are  most 
fragrant,  so  poesy  ever  blooms  most  grandly  after 
a  civil  war.  We  witness  the  same  phenomenon 
in  England  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  in  Spain  there  arose  a  galaxy  of 
poets,  which  invites  the  most  remarkable  parallel- 
isms. There  we  see  Shakespeare,  here  Cervantes, 
as  the  flower  of  the  school. 

Like  the  Spanish  poets  under  the  three  Philips, 
so  also  the  English  poets  under  Elizabeth  present 
a  certain  family  likeness,  and  neither  Shakespeare 
nor  Cervantes  have  claim  to  originality  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  They  by  no  means  differ 
from  their  contemporaries  through  peculiar  modes 
of  thought  or  feeling,  or  by  an  especial  manner 
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of  portrayal,  but  only  through  greater  depth,  fer- 
vor, tenderness,  and  power.  Their  creations  are 
more  infused  and  penetrated  with  the  divine  spark 
of  poetry. 

But  both  poets  were  not  only  the  flowers  of 
their  time,  but  they  were  also  the  germs  of  the 
future.  As  Shakespeare,  by  the  influence  of  his 
works,  particularly  on  Germany  and  the  France 
of  to-day,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the 
later  dramatic  art,  so  must  we  honor  in  Cervan- 
tes the  author  of  the  modern  novel.  I  shall  allow 
myself  a  few  passing  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  older  novels,  the  so-called  romances  of 
chivalry,  sprang  from  the  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages.  They  were  at  first  prose  versions  of  those 
epic  poems  whose  heroes  are  derived  from  the 
mythical  traditions  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Holy 
Grail.  The  subject  was  always  knightly  advent- 
ures. It  was  the  romance  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  personages  that  figured  therein  were  either 
fabulous,  fantastic  beings,  or  knights  with  golden 
spurs  ;  nowhere  an  allusion  to  the  people.  These 
romances  of  knighthood,  which  degenerated  into 
the  most  ridiculous  absurdities,  Cervantes  over- 
threw by  his  Don  Quixote.  But  while  by  his 
satire  he  destroyed  the  earlier  romances,  he  also 
furnished  a  model  for  a  new  school  of  fiction, 
which  we  call  the  Modern  Novel.  Such  is-  always 
the  wont  of  great  poets ;  while  they  tear  down 
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the  old,  they  at  the  same  time  build  up  the  new ; 
they  never  destroy  without  replacing.  Cervantes 
created  the  modern  novel  by  introducing  into 
his  romance  of  knighthood  a  faithful  description 
of  the  lower  classes,  by  intermingling  with  it 
phases  of  folk-life.  This  partiality  for  describing 
the  doings  of  the  common  rabble,  of  the  vilest 
tatterdemalions,  is  not  only  found  in  Cervantes, 
but  in  all  his  literary  contemporaries,  and  among 
the  Spanish  painters  as  well  as  among  the  poets 
of  that  period.  A  Murillo,  who  stole  heaven's 
loveliest  tints  with  which  to  paint  his  beautiful 
Madonnas,  painted  with  the  same  love  the  filthi- 
est creatures  of  this  earth.  It  was  perhaps  the 
enthusiasm  for  art  itself  that  made  these  noble 
Spaniards  find  equal  pleasure  in  the  faithful  por- 
trayal of  a  beggar  lad  scratching  his  head  as  in  the 
representation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Or,  perhaps 
it  was  the  charm  of  contrast  that  led  noblemen 
of  the  highest  rank,  a  dapper  courtier  like  Que- 
vedo,  or  a  powerful  minister  like  Mendoza,  to  fill 
their  romances  with  ragged  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds. They  perhaps  sought  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  their  lofty  rank  by  putting  themselves  in 
imagination  into  a  quite  different  sphere  of  life, 
just  as  we  find  a  similar  tendency  among  some 
of  our  German  authors,  whose  novels  contain 
naught  else  but  descriptions  of  the  nobility,  and 
who  always  make  their  heroes  counts  and  barons. 
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We  do  not  find  in  Cervantes  this  one-sided  tend- 
ency to  portray  the  vulgar  only  ;  he  intermingles 
the  ideal  and  the  common  ;  one  serves  as  light  or 
as  shade  to  the  other,  and  the  aristocratic  element 
is  as  prominent  in  it  as  the  popular.  But  this 
noble,  chivalrous,  aristocratic  element  disappears 
entirely  from  the  novels  of  the  English,  who  were 
the  first  to  imitate  Cervantes,  and  to  this  day  al- 
ways keep  him  in  view  as  a  model.  These  Eng- 
lish novelists  since  Richardson's  reign  are  prosaic 
natures  ;  to  the  prudish  spirit  of  their  time  even 
pithy  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  common  peo- 
ple are  repugnant,  and  we  see  on  yonder  side  of 
the  channel  those  bourgeoisie  novels  arise,  wherein 
the  petty,  humdrum  life  of  the  middle  classes  are 
depicted.  The  public  was  surfeited  with  this  de- 
plorable class  of  literature  until  recently,  when  ap- 
peared the  great  Scot,  who  effected  a  revolution, 
or  rather  a  restoration,  in  novel-writing.  As  Cer- 
vantes introduced  the  democratic  element  into  ro- 
mance, at  a  time  when  one-sided  knight-errantry 
ruled  supreme,  so  Walter  Scott  restored  the  aris- 
tocratic element  to  romance  when  it  had  wholly 
disappeared,  and  only  a  prosaic  bourgeoisie  was 
to  be  found  there.  By  an  opposite  course  Walter 
Scott  again  restored  to  romance  that  beautiful 
symmetry  which  we  admire  in  Cervantes's  Don 
Quixote. 

I  believe  that  the  merits  of  England's  second 
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great  poet  have  never  in  this  respect  been  recog- 
nized. His  Tory  proclivities,  his  partiality  for 
the  past,  were  wholesome  for  literature,  and  for 
those  masterpieces  of  his  genius  that  everywhere 
found  favor  and  imitators,  and  which  drove  into 
the  darkest  corners  of  the  circulating  libraries  those 
ashen-gray,  ghostly  remains  of  the  bourgeoisie 
romances.  It  is  an  error  not  to  recognize  Walter 
Scott  as  the  founder  of  the  so-called  Historical  Ro- 
mance, and  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  latter  to 
German  incitation.  This  error  arises  from  the 
failure  to  perceive  that  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Historical  Romance  consists  just  in  the  har- 
mony between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  ele- 
ments, and  that  Walter  Scott,  through  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  aristocratic  element,  most 
beautifully  restored  that  harmony  which  had  been 
overthrown  during  the  absolutism  of  the  demo- 
cratic element,  whereas  our  German  romanticists 
eliminated  the  democratic  element  entirely  from 
their  novels,  and  returned  again  to  the  ruts  of 
those  crazy  romances  of  knight-errantry  that 
flourished  before  Cervantes.  Our  De  la  Motte- 
Fouque  is  only  a  straggler  from  the  ranks  of  those 
poets  w7ho  gave  to  the  world  "  Amadis  de  Gaul," 
and  similar  extravagant  absurdities.  I  admire 
not  only  the  talent,  but  also  the  courage  of  the 
noble  Baron  who,  two  centuries  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Don  Quixote,  has  written  his  romances 
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of  chivalry.  It  was  a  peculiar  period  in  Germany 
when  the  latter  appeared  and  found  favor  with  the 
public.  What  was  the  signification  in  literature 
of  that  partiality  for  knight-errantry,  and  for  those 
pictures  of  the  old  feudal  times  ?  I  believe  that 
the  German  people  desired  to  bid  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  the  middle  ages,  but  moved  with  emo- 
tion as  we  Germans  are  so  apt  to  be,  we  took  our 
leave  with  a  kiss.  For  the  last  time  we  pressed 
our  lips  to  the  old  tombstone.  True,  some  of  us 
behaved  in  a  very  silly  manner  on  that  occasion. 
Ludwig  Tieck,  the  smallest  boy  in  school,  dug  the 
dead  ancestors  out  of  their  grave,  rocked  the  cof- 
fin as  if  it  were  a  cradle,  and  in  childish,  lisping 
accents,  sang:  "  Sleep,  little  grandsire,  sleep." 

I  have  called  Walter  Scott  England's  second 
great  poet,  and  his  novels  masterpieces ;  but  it  is 
to  his  genius  only  that  I  would  give  the  highest 
praise.  His  novels  I  can  by  no  means  place  on 
an  equality  with  the  great  romance  of  Cervantes. 
The  latter  surpasses  him  in  epic  spirit.  Cervantes 
was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  Catholic  poet, 
and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  that  he  is 
indebted  for  that  grand  epic  composure  of  soul, 
which,  like  a  crystalline  firmament,  overarches 
those  picturesque  and  poetical  creations;  nowhere 
is  there  a  rift  of  skepticism.  Added  to  this  is  the 
calm  dignity  which  is  the  national  characteristic 
of  the  Spaniard.    But  Walter  Scott  belongs  to  a 
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church  which  subjects  even  divine  matters  to  a 
sharp  examination;  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  Scotch- 
man he  is  accustomed  to  action  and  to  debate,  and 
we  find  the  dramatic  element  most  prominent  in 
his  novels,  as  well  as  in  his  life  and  his  tempera- 
ment. Hence  his  works  can  never  be  regarded 
as  the  pure  model  of  that  style  of  fiction  which  we 
denominate  the  Romance.  To  the  Spaniards  is 
due  the  honor  of  having  produced  the  best  novel, 
as  England  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
achieved  the  highest  rank  in  the  drama. 

And  the  Germans,  what  palm  remains  for  them  ? 
Well,  then,  we  are  the  best  lyric  poets  on  earth. 
No  people  possesses  such  beautiful  songs  as  the 
Germans.  At  present  the  nations  are  too  much 
occupied  with  political  affairs,  but  when  these  are 
once  laid  aside,  then  let  us  Germans,  English, 
Spaniards,  French,  Italians,  all  go  out  into  the 
green  forests  and  chant  our  lays,  and  the  nightin- 
gale shall  be  umpire.  I  am  convinced  that  in  this 
tournament  of  minstrelsy  the  songs  of  Wolfgang 
Goethe  will  win  the  prize. 

Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe  form  the 
triumvirate  of  poets,  who,  in  the  three  great  divis- 
ions of  poetry,  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric,  have 
achieved  the  greatest  success.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  is  perhaps  peculiarly  fitted  to  sound  the 
praises  of  our  great  countryman  as  the  most  per- 
fect of  lyric  poets.    Goethe  stands  midway  between 
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the  two  classes  of  song-writers,  between  those  two 
schools,  of  which  one,  alas  !  is  known  by  my  own 
name,  the  other  as  the  Suabian  school.  Both 
have  their  merits ;  they  have  indirectly  promoted 
the  welfare  of  German  poetry.  The  first  effected 
a  wholesome  reaction  against  the  one-sided  ideal- 
ism of  German  poetry,  it  led  the  intellect  back  to 
stern  realities,  and  uprooted  that  sentimental  Pe- 
trarchism  that  has  always  seemed  to  us  as  a 
Quixotism  in  verse.  The  Suabian  school  also 
contributed  indirectly  to  the  weal  of  German  po- 
etry. If  in  Northern  Germany  strong  and  healthy 
poetical  productions  came  to  light,  thanks  are  per- 
haps due  to  the  Suabian  school,  which  attracted 
to  itself  all  the  sickly,  chlorotic,  mawkishly-pious, 
clumsy  votaries  of  the  German  muse.  Stuttgart 
was  the  fontanel,  as  it  were,  for  the  German  muse. 

While  I  ascribe  the  highest  achievements  in 
drama,  in  romance,  and  in  lyric  poet  to  this  great 
triumvirate,  far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate 
the  poetical  merits  of  other  great  poets.  Noth- 
ing is  more  foolish  than  the  query  :  "  Which  poet 
is  greater  than  the  other  ?  "  Flame  is  flame,  and 
its  weight  cannot  be  determined  in  pounds  and 
ounces.  Only  a  narrow  shop-keeper  mind  will 
attempt  to  weigh  genius  in  its  miserable  cheese 
scales.  Not  only  the  ancients,  but  some  of  the 
moderns,  have  written  works  in  which  the  fire  of 
poetry  burns  with  a  splendor  equal  to  that  of  the 
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masterpieces  of  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  and  Goe- 
the. Nevertheless  these  names  hold  together 
as  if  through  some  secret  bond.  A  kindred  spirit 
shines  forth  from  their  creations,  an  immortal  ten- 
derness exhales  from  them  like  the  breath  of  God, 
the  modesty  of  nature  blooms  in  them.  Goethe  not 
only  constantly  reminds  one  of  Shakespeare,  but 
also  of  Cervantes,  and  he  resembles  the  latter  even 
in  the  details  of  style,  and  in  that  charming  prose 
diction  which  is  tinged  with  a  vein  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  harmless  irony.  Cervantes  and  Goethe 
resemble  each  other  even  in  their  faults,  in  diffu- 
siveness of  style,  in  those  long  sentences  that  we 
occasionally  find  in  their  writings,  and  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  procession  of  royal  equipages. 
Not  infrequently  but  a  single  thought  sits  in  one  of 
those  long,  wide-spreading  sentences  that  rolls 
majestically  along  like  a  great,  gilded  court-char- 
iot, drawn  by  six  plumed  steeds.  But  that  single 
idea  is  always  something  exalted,  perhaps  even 
royal. 

My  remarks  concerning  the  genius  of  Cervan- 
tes and  the  influence  of  his  book  have  been  neces- 
sarily scant.  Concerning  the  true  value  of  his 
romance  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  I  must  ex- 
press myself  still  more  briefly,  as  otherwise  ques- 
tions might  arise  which  would  lead  to  wide  digres- 
sions into  the  sphere  of  aesthetics.  I  may  only 
call  attention  in  a  general  way  to  the  form  of  the 
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romance,  and  to  the  two  figures  that  constitute  its 
central  point.  The  form  is  that  of  a  description 
of  travels,  which  has  ever  been  the  most  natural 
for  this  class  of  writings.  I  am  reminded  of  "  The 
Golden  Ass  "  of  Apuleius,  the  first  romance  of 
antiquity.  Later  poets  sought  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  this  form  through  what  we  to-day 
call  fabliaux.  But  on  account  of  poverty  of  in- 
vention the  majority  of  romance  writers  have 
borrowed  each  other's  fables ;  at  least,  part  have 
always  used  the  same  tales,  making  but  slight  varia- 
tions. Hence,  through  the  resulting  sameness  of 
characters,  situations,  and  complications,  the  pub- 
lic became  at  last  somewhat  wearied  of  romance- 
reading.  To  escape  from  the  tediousness  of  hack- 
neyed tales  and  fables,  they  sought  refuge  in  the 
ancient,  original  form  of  narratives  of  travels. 
But  this  form  will  again  be  wholly  supplanted 
just  as  soon  as  some  creative  genius  shall  arise 
with  a  new  and  original  style  of  romance.  In 
literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  all  things  are  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  action  and  reaction. 

As  regards  the  two  figures  that  are  called  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  that  so  constantly 
burlesque,  and  yet  so  wonderfully  complement 
each  other,  so  that  together  they  form  the  one 
true  hero  of  the  romance, — these  two  figures  give 
evidence  equally  of  the  poet's  artistic  taste  and  of 
his  intellectual  profundity.    If  other  authors,  in 
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whose  romances  the  hero  journeys  solitary  and 
alone  through  the  world,  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  monologues,  letters,  or  diaries  in  order 
to  communicate  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
their  heroes,  Cervantes  can  always  let  a  natural 
dialogue  arise  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  one  figure 
always  parodies  the  other,  the  author's  purpose  is 
the  more  clearly  shown.  Manifold  have  been  the 
imitations  of  this  double  figure  which  lends  to  the 
romance  of  Cervantes  such  an  artistic  naturalness, 
and  out  of  which,  as  from  a  single  seed,  has  grown 
the  whole  novel,  with  all  its  wild  foliage,  its  fra- 
grant blossoms,  its  glowing  fruits,  its  apes  and  mar- 
velous birds  that  cluster  amid  its  branches,  re- 
sembling one  of  those  giant  trees  of  India. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  all  this  to  a 
servile  imitation  ;  on  the  surface,  as  it  were,  lay 
the  introduction  of  two  such  figures  as  Don  Qui- 
xote and  Sancho  Panza,  of  which  the  one,  the  poet- 
ical nature,  seeks  adventures,  and  the  other,  half 
out  of  affection,  half  out  of  selfish  motives,  follows 
through  sunshine  and  rain,  as  we  often  meet  them 
in  real  life.  In  order  to  recognize  this  couple  any- 
where, under  the  most  varied  disguises,  in  art  as 
well  as  in  life,  one  must  keep  in  view  only  the  es- 
sential, the  spiritual  characteristics,  not  the  inci- 
dental or  external.  I  could  offer  innumerable 
instances  of  this.  Do  we  not  find  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza  clearly  repeated  in  Don  Juan 
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and  Leperello,  and  to  a  certain  degree  also  in  the 
persons  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  servant  Fletcher  ? 
Do  we  not  recognize  these  two  types  and  their 
their  changed  relations  in  the  figures  of  the  Knight 
von  Waldsee  and  his  Caspar  Larifari,  as  also  in 
the  form  of  many  an  author  and  his  publisher  ? 
The  latter  clearly  discerns  his  author's  follies,  but 
in  order  to  reap  pecuniary  profit  out  of  them, 
faithfully  accompanies  him  in  all  his  ideal  vaga- 
ries. And  Master  Publisher  Sancho,  even  if  at 
times  he  gains  only  buffets  in  the  transaction,  yet 
always  remains  fat,  while  the  noble  knight  grows 
daily  more  and  more  emaciated.  But  not  only 
among  men,  but  also  among  women,  have  I  often 
met  the  counterparts  of  Don  Quixote  and  his 
henchman.  I  particularly  remember  a  beautiful 
English  lady,  an  impulsive,  enthusiastic  blonde, 
who,  accompanied  by  her  friend,  had  run  away 
from  a  London  boarding-school,  to  roam  the  wide 
world  over  in  search  of  a  noble,  true-hearted  lover, 
such  as  she  had  dreamed  of  on  soft  moonlight 
nights.  Her  friend,  a  short,  plump  brunette,  also 
hoped  through  this  opportunity  to  gain,  if  not  so 
rare  and  high  an  ideal,  at  least  a  husband  of  good 
appearance.  Still  do  I  see  her,  with  her  slender 
figure,  and  blue,  love-longing  eyes,  standing  on 
the  beach  at  Brighton,  casting  wistful  glances  over 
the  billowy  sea  towards  the  French  coast ;  mean- 
while her  companion  cracked  hazel  nuts,  munched 
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the  sweet  kernels  with  relish,  and  threw  the  shells 
into  the  water. 

And  yet  neither  in  the  masterpieces  of  other 
artists,  nor  in  nature  herself,  do  we  find  these  two 
types  in  their  varying  relations  so  minutely  elab- 
orated as  in  Cervantes.  Every  trait  in  the  char- 
acter and  appearance  of  the  one  answers  to  a 
contrasting,  and  yet  kindred,  trait  in  the  other. 
Here  every  detail  has  a  burlesque  signification ; 
yea,  even  between  Rosinante  and  Sancho's  gray 
donkey  there  exists  the  same  ironic  parallelism  as 
between  the  squire  and  the  knight,  and  the  two 
beasts  are  made  to  convey  symbolically  the  same 
idea.  As  in  their  modes  of  thought,  so  also  in 
their  speech,  do  master  and  servant  reveal  a  most 
marvelous  contrast,  and  I  cannot  here  omit  to  re- 
fer to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  translator  has 
had  to  contend  in  order  to  reproduce  in  German 
the  homely,  gnarled  dialect  of  our  good  Sancho. 
Through  his  blunt,  frequently  vulgar  speeches,  and 
his  fondness  for  proverbializing,  our  good  Sancho 
reminds  us  of  King  Solomon's  fool,  and  of  Marculfe, 
who,  also,  in  opposition  to  a  somewhat  pathetic 
idealism,  expresses  in  short  and  pithy  sayings  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  common  people.  Don 
Quixote,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  the  language  of 
culture,  of  the  higher  classes,  and  in  the  solemn 
gravity  of  his  well  rounded  periods,  he  fairly  repre- 
sents the  high-born  Hidalgo.    At  times  his  sen- 
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tences  are  spun  out  too  broadly,  and  the  knight's 
language  resembles  a  haughty  court  dame,  attired 
in  a  much  bepuffed  silken  robe,  with  a  long  rustling 
train.  But  the  graces,  disguised  as  pages,  laugh- 
ingly carry  the  tips  of  this  train,  and  the  long 
sentences  end  with  the  most  charming  turns. 

The  character  of  Don  Quixote's  language  and 
that  of  Sancho  Panza  may  be  briefly  summarized 
in  the  words :  the  former,  when  he  speaks,  seems 
always  mounted  on  his  high  horse ;  the  latter,  as 
if  seated  on  his  humble  donkey. 

It  yet  remains  to  speak  of  the  illustrations  with 
which  the  publishers  have  embellished  this  new 
•translation  of  Don  Quixote,  to  which  these  lines 
are  an  introduction.  This  publication  is  the  first 
work  of  belles-lettres  which  has  appeared  in  Ger- 
many ornamented  in  this  manner.  In  England, 
and  particularly  in  France,  such  illustrations  are 
common,  and  are  enthusiastically  received.  Ger- 
man conscientiousness  and  thoroughness  will,  how- 
ever, surely  raise  the  question :  do  such  illustra- 
tions benefit  true  art  ?  I  believe  that  they  do  not. 
It  is  true,  they  show  how  the  gifted  and  light  crea- 
tive hand  of  the  painter  takes  up  and  reproduces 
the  poet's  conception,  and  also  affords  an  agree- 
able break  in  the  occasional  tedium  of  the  text, 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  more  an  evidence  of 
how  art  is  dragged  down  from  its  independent, 
self-existent  position,  and  degraded  into  a  hand- 
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maid  of  luxury.  Moreover,  here  the  artist  finds 
not  only  an  occasion  and  a  temptation,  but  even 
an  obligation,  to  dwell  but  lightly  on  his  subject 
and  by  no  means  to  exhaust  it.  The  wood- cuts 
in  the  books  of  old  were  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  cannot  be  compared  with  these  illus- 
trations. 

The  illustrations  of  the  present  edition  have 
been  made  by  the  best  wood-engravers  of  Eng- 
land and  France  from  the  original  designs  of  Tony 
Johannot.  The  latter's  name  is  a  guarantee  that 
they  are  characteristically,  as  well  as  beautifully, 
conceived  and  executed.  Notwithstanding  the 
cursoriness  with  which  the  subjects  are  treated, 
one  perceives  how  the  artist  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  poet.  The  initials  and  culs-de-lampe  show 
great  ingenuity  and  fancifulness  of  invention,  and 
it  has  surely  been  with  a  profound,  poetic  pur- 
pose that  the  artist  has  chosen  for  ornamentation 
mostly  Moresque  designs.  In  fact,  all  through 
Don  Quixote  we  catch  glimpses  and  suggestions 
of  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Moorish  age — like  a 
distant,  beautiful  background. — Tony  Johannot, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  eminent  artists  of 
Paris,  is  a  German  by  birth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  book  which  is  so  rich  as 
Don  Quixote  in  picturesque  matter  has  as  yet 
found  no  painter  who  has  taken  from  it  subjects 
for  a  series  of  independent  art  works.    Is  the 
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spirit  of  the  book  so  volatile  and  fanciful  that  the 
variegated  colors  elude  the  artist's  skill  ?  I  do 
not  think  so,  for  Don  Quixote,  light  and  fanciful 
as  it  is,  is  still  based  on  rude,  earthly  realities,  as 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  to  make  it  a  book  of 
the  people.  Is  it  perhaps  because  back  of  the  fig- 
ures brought  before  us  by  the  poet,  deeper  ideas  lie 
hidden,  which  the  artist  cannot  produce  again,  so 
that  he  can  give  only  the  outward  features,  salient 
though  they  be,  but  fails  to  grasp  and  reproduce 
the  deeper  meaning  ?  This  is  probably  the  reason. 
But  many  artists  have  essayed  illustrations  of 
Don  Quixote.  All  that  I  have  seen  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Spanish  and  earlier  French  works  of  this  class 
is  abominable.  As  regards  German  artists,  I 
must  here  recall  our  great  Daniel  Chodowiecki. 
He  has  drawn  a  series  of  illustrations  to  Don 
Quixote,  which  have  been  etched  by  Berger,  in 
accordance  with  Chodowiecki's  ideas,  and  ac- 
company the  translation  of  Bertuch.  There  are 
some  excellent  things  among  them.  The  false, 
theatrical,  conventional  notion  which  this  artist, 
like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries  had  of  Span- 
ish costumes,  has  detracted  considerably  from  his 
success,  but  throughout  it  is  evident  that  Cho- 
dowiecki thoroughly  understood  Don  Quixote. 
It  pleased  me  particularly  that  such  should  be 
the  case  with  this  artist,  and  I  rejoiced  on  his 
own  account,  as  well  as  for  Cervantes's  sake,  for  it 
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always  gratifies  me  when  two  of  my  friends  love 
one  another,  just  as  it  pleases  me  when  two  of  my 
enemies  attack  each  other.  Chodowiecki's  time, 
as  a  period  in  which  a  new  school  of  literature 
was  just  forming,  which  needed  enthusiasm  and 
shunned  satire,  was  not  propitious  to  an  appreci- 
ation of  Don  Quixote,  and  it  speaks  well  for  Cer- 
vantes that  in  spite  of  this  his  creations  were  un- 
derstood and  found  favor,  as  it  also  speaks  well 
for  Chodowiecki  that  he  comprehended  such 
creations  as  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza;  he, 
who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  artist,  was  the 
child  of  his  era,  had  his  root  in  it,  belonged  to  it, 
was  carried  along  by  it,  and  was  understood  and 
appreciated  by  it. 

Among  the  most  recent  illustrations  of  Don 
Quixote  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  mention  several 
sketches  by  Decamps,  the  most  original  of  all  liv- 
ing French  painters.  But  only  a  German  can  fully 
understand  Don  Quixote,  and  this  I  realized  with 
a  glad  heart  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  saw  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  picture  dealer  on  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre an  engraving  which  represents  the  noble 
Manchean  in  his  library,  from  the  original  of  a 
great  master,  Adolf  Schröter. 
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